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MAIL CHRISTMAS PACKAGES 
EARLY 


The big rush for the post offiee depart- 
ment comes during the month of Decem- 
ber. The millions of greeting cards and 
Christmas packages that are sent thru 
the mail almost swamp the employees of 
every post office. Of course, they do their 
very best to get all of this mail on the way 
so that folks will receive it by Christmas. 
If you are sending any packages, mail 
them early. Put a tag on them saying: 
‘Do not open until Christmas,’”’ and you 
ean then 
packages will reach your friends or 
relatives by Christmas time. That’s the 
only safe way. 













A prominent statistician has made a 
careful investigation covering every part 
of the United States and Canada to deter- 
mine the financial standing of men at 65 
years of age. To do this he has taken 100 
men at the age of 25 as the basis from 
which to start. Here are the results at the 
age of 65: 

1 is rich 
7 are well-to-do 

28 do not have enough to support them 

22 have ibommaliael nothing 

42 are dead 

These figures are taken from the country | 5, 
as a whole. 
interesting if they could be compiled for 
folke living in cities and towns and for 
folks living on farms. Some time, I hope 
some organization that has the time to 
compile this information for both grou 
separately will do so, because I believe the 
showing would be very favorable to 
farmers. 

I am glad my people were farmers and 

















farm paper is almost like farming because 
it brings us in such close contact with 
people engaged in this industry. Our 
ambition is to be of the greatest possible 
service to agriculture. The best way we 
can do this is to extend the influence of 
Successful Farming. It is largely made 
up from the experiences of other farmers, 
and in increasing the number of subscrib- 
ers, we feel that we are increasing the use- 
fulness of this magazine. Here’s how you 
can help: 

If your own subscription will expire 
soon, be sure to renew so that you can 
start out with the splendid January 
number. See page 47 of this issue. 

And besides, we’ll appreciate your speak- 
ing a good word to your friends who are 

$—H not receiving Successful Farming. We 
lesmegg will reward you for this favor and your 
friends will benefit by receiving the maga- 
zine 
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ADVERTISING SAVES TIME 


7 renders a great service to 
the public thru saving time, the most 
precious element of life. 

The busy housewife, the farmer, the 
business and the professional man or 
woman have one limitation in common— 
there are just twenty-four hours in a day. 
Success is measured for all of us by what 
we are able to accomplish in the time at 


66 | our disposal. 


When we go into a store, very little 
time is required for the purchase of a 
standard article which we know, but some- 
thing new or strange may require an hour 
or more for explanation and perhaps a 
demonstration. In that case, an hour is 
gone which never can be retrieved. 

Thru the advertising columns of Suc- 
cessful Farming, manufacturers give our 
readers definite information regarding 
their products. Statements are carefully 
weighed. Experienced advertisers know 
that if they promise more than they can 
deliver, they are buying trouble—because 
modern business is based on the Golden 
Rule. 

More than that. Successful Farming 
has always guaranteed subscribers against 
loss thru dealing with advertisers—they 
must make good or we will. 

Thus, thru advertising, it is possible to 
learn, in the evenings at home, about new 
products, improvements in old products 
new uses and other advantages, instead of 
——s precious time to investigation 
and study on your hurried trips to town. 
ay sy is brief, to the point—it says 
more ewer words, effecting a still 


55 | further saving of time. 


In the store, salespeople are able to 
wait upon more customers and to give 
better service at the rush hours tbru the 
assistance of advertising. Instead of re- 
quiring detailed explanation, the customer 
has the printed and signed statements of 
the maker to rely upon. The retail sales- 
man, therefore, has but the responsibility 
of assisting in ‘selection as to size, color, 
style, ete., and the sale is made. 

I believe that the saving of time alone, 
if it could be computed, would be foun 


90 | to more than pay for the advertising. But 


in addition to the time factor is the larger 
market which advertising develops, in- 
suring further savings thru quantity pro- 
duction—another economy which again 

more than pays for the advertising. ; 
From years of observation I am con- 
vinced that, as a rule, the public buys to 
better advantage and generally secures 
higher quality at lower cost thru favoring 
advertised —— which assure satis- 
faction to the u 
E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 
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Chevrolet closed cars—the 
sedan, coach and coupe—are 
ideal for the farm family in 
winter because they provide full 
weather protection and com- 
fort—and because, with the 
famous powerful Chevrolet 
motor, they can overcome the 
most difficult of winter road 
conditions. 


Big volume production and the 
great resources back of Chev- 
rolet have made it possible to 


Superior Roadster . . $495 
Superior Touring - 510 
Superior Utility Coupe - 640 
Superior Coac a - 695 
Superior 4-Passenger ror ape 725 
Superior Se + tomy - 795 
Superior Commerc ial C ‘hassle 410 
Utility Expres s Truc whee 550 
Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 








rovide these closed car com- 
orts to thousands of people 
at a very low cost. 


And with this economy of sar 
Chevrolet provides a quali 

which you may well be mri 
—beautiful Fisher bodies, mod- 
ern stream-line design with 
crown panelled fenders, cord 
tires and u ageeeyrery of fine 
material and perfect comfort. 
Its low cost of maintenance is 
fully in accord with its low price. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
Largest Producer Lowest Priced Quality Cars 


PRICES OF DE LUXE MODELS 


De Luxe Touring - ~+- $640 
De Luxe Coupe © Te 
De Luxe Sedan - + 940 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


Closed Car Comfort at Low Cost 
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> The Road That Leads to Home, Sweet Home 


You have traveled the road that leads to home 
a thousand times or more. You have felt the 
warmth of the kinship there when e er you opened 
the door. But traveling home at the Christmas 
time gives a thrill that youcan’t express. You seize 
a father’s outstretched hand; you rush to a moth- 
er’s caress. They used to say, in the olden day, 
that all roads lead to Rome. That may have been 
true, but for me and you the BEST roads lead to 
home. —Alson Secor 
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You Know IN ADVANCE 


Dodge Brothers Dealers realize that a car’s 
good performance is no longer the sole basis 
of an owner’s good will. 


It is equally essential that dealers give 
good service. 


Because of this, they employ the Flat Rate 
Service System, which insures accurate 
work at a fair, predetermined price. 


When you leave your car with a Dodge 
Brothers Dealer for service you know just 
what work will be done, when it will be 
finished and what it will cost. There are no 
unpleasant surprises in your bill. 


You know in advance. 


Donose BrRotTHerRS DETROIT 


Doncsce BrotTwers (CANADA) LiMiTED 
WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 




















SOFT CORN DO’S AND DON’TS 


Some Points On Handling the Crop 


By JOHN M. EVVARD 


OW to make the most of the soft corn is the present- 
day problem on hundreds of thousands of cornbelt 
farms. In solving this problem, there are a number 
\ings that ean be done to advantage. We may call 
e the “do’s” of soft corn saving. On the other hand, 
e are a good many things which should not be done if 
ould make the most of the soft corn predicament, and 
may be emphasized as the “don’ts’’ of soft corn utiliza- 


» attitude has been taken by some writers that soft 

is practically worthless for feeding or for market pur- 

s, and that fields which are caught in the milk, or before, 

eavy frosts, are to be looked upon as practically impos- 

propositions. In a sense there is some truth to what 

folks say because such fields are not worth very much 

t handled properly and if the best methods available 

he handling of this kind of corn are not put into practice. 

‘h fields, for instance, will give very poor results 

d entirely for finishing fat steers in the very last stages 

tening. Properly handled, such fields may be salvaged 

hat they are worth, and thus permit of some revenue 

those acres. One must not expect, of course, to get 

ue equivalent to mature corn, for the yield of nutrients 

- than a half of normal when the corn is killed by cold 

at the time that the silks are just drying, the kernels 

it time just forming. We are speaking now from the 

point of the whole plant, inasmuch as the dry matter 

this time is about forty-eight percent of normal. The 

lave about fourteen percent as much dry matter in 

1 as do mature ears. The stalks, blades, husks and 

tassels, however, have about ninety percent of the total 

matter of the season stored up at that time. One must 

expect in a situation of this sort, therefore, to count on but 

tle in the way of concentrated feed, but to fully utilize the 
entire plant if the greatest saving is to be effected. 


Immature Corn Has Less Feed Value 


| [ is remarkable how rapidly the ears fill from this time 
forward. When these ears are in the milk, about forty- 
ir percent of the nutrients are laid down therein, and in 
the later glaze seventy-five percent or three-fourths, and 
vhen dented, ninety percent. The stalks have about as 
ich nutriment as they are going to get when the glaze 
riod is reached, altho even in the glaze the entire plant 
has only about eight-five to ninety percent of the total 
mature dry matter. 
hese facts lead us to suggest the first “do,” and that is: 
Do your best to save as much as possible of the crop that is 
developed, realizing in doing this that the yield has been 
hort, in proportion to the immaturity of your corn. 
Don’t fail to 
e that the 
protein content 
of soft corn ears, 
| caught in the 
is not suf- 
t to do a 
good job in fat- 
{ growing 
in produc- 
ilk, or in 
ing steers, 
making fat 
It is to 
oint, there- 
that do we 
extra pro- 
supple- 
s, such as 
| oilmeal, or cottonseed meal in steer and lamb fatten- 
r tankage and skimmilk in case of the pigs, when feed- 
e soft corn ears, because it pays to supplement the 
rn just like it pays to supplement the hard corn. 
n't fail to realize that even tho the dry matter of the 
tage corn runs eleven percent protein, or thereabouts, 
protein may not be of such high quality as the protein 
is produced in the mature ear. In our work with 
ning steers at the Iowa experiment station, we have 





An outlet for part of the soft corn 


found that if the ration in winter is made up of corn silage, 
corn grain, clover hay once daily, oat straw, and salt, that 
it pays to feed linseed oilmeal, cottonseed meal, whole soy- 
beans, or soybean oilmeal to the fattening cattle, and the 
proper allowance for good results is for calves about two 
pounds, yearlings two to two and one-half pounds, and for 
two-year-olds, two to three pounds per head daily. 

In order to gain courage sufficient to invest in these high 
protein supplements we must appreciate that the use of the 
optimum allowance of high protein concentrates will result, 
practically always, in more rapid gains, easier feeding condi- 
tions, bigger revenues on the hogs following cattle, higher 
feed consumption per animal daily, a better finish on the 
steers, a higher selling value when marketed, and a greater 
return for the manure that is spread upon the field. This 
manure is the better because the higher protein supplements 
furnish more fertilizing materials than are to be found in the 
ofdinary farm feeds as combined in the average ration. And 
we must also appreciate that in the great majority of years 
the profit will be the greater when the optimum quantities 
of proteins are fed along with the soft corn whether it be 
silage or grain. Even out in New York state, where protein 
feeds cost relatively more in proportion to corn than they 
do here in the corn country, farm surveys have shown that 
the average farmer “does not feed enough protein, and the 
one who is feeding the most is the one who is making 
ihe money,” 


Ensilage Is One Way To Save 


EAR in mind that the soft corn ears which were ensiled 
last fall, or which will be put into the silo this winter, 
will make fine feed next summer on grass, and thus the soft 
corn may be capitalized to better advantage than to feed it 
now when the grand rush of soft corn feeding is on at full 
tilt. Don’t forget that the mature corn, as well as the soft 
corn, which is in the shock, has rapidly dried out during the 
sunshiny days of fall and early winter, and that if this ma- 
terial is later put into the silo, it must be watered. Ordinary 
mature corn fodder will take about a ton of water to the ton 
of fodder, but soft corn fodder should not take quite so 
much, because it will probably not be quite so dry. But 
soft corn fodder will take some water the amount depend- 
ing upon the moisture content at the time of ensiling. 

Do not attempt to market the soft corn ears too early 
if feeding is not done. It is better to wait until the heavy 
freezes set in to freeze the corn and thus facilitate shelling 
and handling. Along in December, January, and February, 
when the freezing weather is persistent, thousands of car- 
loads of soft corn will go marketward, and much more safely 
than in the more hazardous, changeable and warmer weather 
of November or 
sarly December. 
The soft corn 
that isspoiled en- 
route to market 
is seriously 
docked when it 
arrives at the 
market point. 

Do you re- 
member back in 
1917, which was 
one of the softest 
of our soft corn 
vears, that when 
the corn started 
marketward in 
midwinter, the 
discount in price 
per bushel ranged from one to better than two cents for 
every extra percent of moisture it had in it over and above 
the moisture content of the particular grade to which it was 
compared? Don't forget these figures if you are feeding 
corn to pigs. 

In 1915, another soft corn year, some experimental pigs 
fed in two different lots on corn carrying twenty-five and 
fourteen percent moisture respectively returned a value of 
fifty cents and sixty-one cents per (Continued on page 48 
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SECRETARY HENRY WALLACE DEAD 
N the death of Secretary Wallace agriculture has lost a 
true friend. Since his graduation from the Iowa State 
College of Agriculture his experience has been that of 

farmer, editor of Wallace’s Farmer, and Secretary of Agri- 
culture. There has been no great agricultural movement 
with which he has not been identified. There has been no 
rreat agricultural problem in which his counsel has not 
cea sought. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous event in the career of 
Mr. Wallace as secretary was the fight he put up and won 
to prevent selfish interests from getting control of the na- 
tional forests which for a time were threatened with transfer 
to the department of the Interior. In administering new 
laws in regulation of the meat packers and the grain trade, 
Mr. Wallace tempered law with administration patience 
until the livestock and grain interests might adjust them- 
selves to the new order of things, thus in some cases calling 
down upon him unjust criticism from those seeking to dis- 
credit him. The taint of seandal has never touched Henry 
Wallace in public or private life. He has administered one 
of the largest departments of our government in the same 
honest and painstaking way that he has managed his own 
business affairs. 

Mr. Wallace in the ripeness of an eventful and useful life, 
closes his work as the autumn season closes about us in its 
beauty of ripened harvest, when the sturdy oak and.the 
symmetrical hard maple are clothed in the glory of a finished 
year of growth, well seasoned with religious activities, 
mindful of the plaudit, “Well done, good and faithful 
servant; thou hast been faithful over a few things. I will 
make thee ruler over many things, enter thou into the joy 
of thy lord.” 


THE NEWLY ELECTED OFFICIALS 
HE election made many charges in all public offices. 
We hope there has been good material thus dedicated 
to the public service. A new broom sweeps clean. It will 
continue to be efficient much longer if the people who have 
hired these servants by their ballots will lend encouragement 
to all good efforts, commending them when worthy and 
kindly criticizing them when they fail in their public trust. 
Election to office does not make a little god out of any- 
body. It does not change the characteristics of the person. 
A few may be made to see the dignity of public office by the 
confidence of their friends and rise to meet the occasion, but 
on the whole an unworthy person out of office will remain 
the same when in office. Such need watching. Give them 
confidence until it is proved they are not worthy and beyond 
reform. It is really the people’s fault if a public official does 
not measure up to the responsibilities of the office. An 
honest constituency produces honest officials. If the people 
wink at petty graft or ignore incompetency, then they can 
prepare to pay more taxes and get less for their money. 
On the whole, we live in a pretty good country. Our 
officials are quite generally able public servants. The per- 
centage of black sheep among them is about what you will 
find in a farm flock. The mud that was slung during the 
campaign will soon be dry and rub off easily; then we will 
find the newly elected public servants serving all the people 
and not a party. 


BETTER HENS 
HE American hen is not doing very well in comparison 
with those of other countries. Of course, a good 
poultryman does fairly well in getting production, but the 
average of the American hen is 64 eggs a year, according to 
the International Institute of Agricuiture, which is also 
responsible for saying that the German hen lays 82, the 
English hen lays 86, the Danish hen 84 and the Belgian hen 
92 eggs a year. 
If these are reliable figures, then there is room for im- 
provement here. What ha# been done can be done. 


GOOD CHEER WEEK 

E are gradually observing more special weeks for 

spesific things. Fire prevention week has been ob. 
served for some time. Clean up week is no new thing. Seed 
corn picking week was instituted some fifteen years ago, 
Father-son week is more recent. Navy week and constity- 
tion weeks are very new. Others might be mentioned which 
were instituted for the specific purpose of calling attention 
to some particular and seemingly important phase in our 
national or local life. 

But oldest of all, most important of all, is good cheer 
week that has been observed for many hundreds of years by 
all Christendom. The Christmas holidays have brought 
scattered families together; called attention of the well-to- 
do to the needs of the very poor; opened the hearts of al] 
humanity in a giving spirit, an outpouring of good cheer 
and good will. 

This week of good cheer does more good to the individual 
than any other observance we can conceive. It drives out 
hate, with all its attendant evils. It cleanses the system of 
diseased inclinations. “‘A merry heart doeth good like 
medicine,”’ says Solomon, and Solomon knew human nature 
and the secret of health. 

If you have a grouch; if you have any hatred or grudge in 
your heart; if you have a self-centered interest that is 
sapping your health or joy, indulge freely in the Christmas 
spirit for a week and you will radiate with happiness that 
will not end with the holiday season. 

We wish everyone a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year. 


CONTRACTS BINDING 


FTER all the decisions of the courts upholding the 
cooperative contracts one would think nobody would 
again try to dodge the contract. But some do. 

Either you want a cooperative to succeed, and to succeed 
the contract must be binding, or else you want it to fail and 
you hope to “bore from within” to make it fail. Before 
signing up with a marketing association decide whether you 
can stay put or not. If inclined to go it alone, then stay out. 
It is no place for a quitter after you have signed on the 
dotted line. 

Union labor never would have gotten where it now is if 
the union button could be laid aside any time a man was out 
on strike and wanted to work as a non-union man. A work- 
man isin or out. No two ways about it. So it must be with 
cooperative contracts. A farmer who signs a contract must 
live up to it. The management may not suit. The price may 
not suit. But the management can be improved. The price 
can be improved if all stick together. That is the purpose 
of signing contracts. It is to compel cooperation at all 
times, not only when prices are at bed rock. 


PROGRESS 


HERE are those who say: “It never has been done, 
therefore it cannot be done.’’ To these the inventors 
and investigators reply: “It may be done. I will try.” 
There are those who used to say that if God wanted us to 
fly He would have given us wings. If He had wanted us to 
go under the water, He would have given us gills. But 
inventors gave us the airplane and the submarine. 
Another class standing in the way of progress is that which 
holds that what was good enough for father and mother is 
good enough for me. Perhaps these are driving more young 
people out of the old home than anything else. Is it not true 
also that this same sentiment in religion—‘‘the old religion 
is good enough for me’’—has done much to split the churches 
into so many creeds and isms? Instead of trying to inter 
pret religious thoughts for modern life; instead of trying te 
adapt age-old truths to present-day thought, they drive 
the thinkers from their midst by adhering to the letter 
rather than to the spirit of religious writings. 
In political life we have those who stand pat on the ol@ 
political creeds of their party, even tho they may be wholly 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 9 


unsuited for present-day government. To them the party is 
always right. To them it is political disloyalty to not vote 
the ticket straight. The old war horses of the political 
parties keep their eyes on precedent as faithfully as do 
lawyers and judges. To them it is folly to change with 
the changing conditions of governments. 

[t would shock any such to read the old party platforms, 
ind the speeches of their proponents, and note how the 
things they so vigorously denounced have later been 
.dopted into laws by their party when in power. It would 
be enlightening to many to read the history of how the 
Constitution of the United States was so vigorously opposed 
by those who thought it such a radical political instrument. 
All the calamities now predicted in regard to the League of 
Nations were hurled at those who favored the Constitution. 

The steamboat, the steam railroad, the first grain har- 
vester, were all denounced as enemies of the people. They 
would throw men out of work. They were stoned and were 
cursed as works of the devil. Every invention to lighten 
labor has been opposed by the people who thought they 
saw only the bread line and starvation for the workers. 

Then came the colleges of agriculture with their white- 
collared professors who were not practical farmers but 
scientists. The farmers would not accept their teachings; 
they would not send their sons to these institutions; they 
would not pay taxes to support such “tomfoolery.” But 
the scientists went right on gaining in practical knowledge 
and in methods of teaching. But the farm boys would not 
come. Then they sent men out to the farmers; men who 
could speak the farm language, wear overalls if necessary, 
and show the people better methods. 

In the realms of invention, of religion, of politics, of agri- 
culture, and domestic science are still some who want to 
leave well enough alone, who fear that the old landmarks of 
life may be lost forever and the human race plunged into an 
abyss of radicalism. They try to block every progressive 
effort. They “view with alarm” every forward step. But 
the world moves on and in due time tombstones mark the 
places of the standpatters. Each generation thinks it is 
right and the oncoming generation is wrong. It has ever 
been thus. It ever will be. So why get excited over so- 
called radicalism in any phase of human life? 


PROPOSED RAISE IN P. P. RATES 


POSTAL employees are asking rather insistently that they 
get a raise in pay. Congress did not grant the request 
at its last session but it will be pushed again at the short 
session convening in December. Certain interests want the 
parcel post to shoulder the burden of pay increases if granted. 
We insisted in an editorial last spring when this question 
was before congress that no action should be taken without 
the report of the investigating committee, which has 
already spent a lot of time and money in making an 
investigation of postal conditions. If this report shows that 
the postal employees are underpaid in comparison with 
other labor of a similar character then their wages should be 
raised, but that additional cost should not be placed wholly 
in a greater part upon the parcel post. 
No other branch of the postal service is patronized by the 
rmers to such extent as the parcel post. It has become a 
cessity both in marketing and in getting supplies for the 
rm. Inasmuch as the postal service has never been run 
a paying proposition, but for service, it comes with poor 
race now to ask the farmers to pay more for their best 
rvice in order that there may be a raise in wages to postal 
employees. Let it come out of general taxes if it must come. 
Let us have at least one thing on which the rates have not 
been increased for the farmers. 


OUR GOVERNMENT 


UR government gets run thru the shredder every four 
years but Old Glory still floats above. In the heat of 
presidential campaign even its folds come near getting 
orched. But we are a good-natured people, long trained to 
cept the will of the majority as final until another election 
ils around. We are good losers, due perhaps to the fact 
that this is a nation of sports where from early childhood 


every citizen is taught to take defeat with good sports- 


manship. 

All the bad things said against candidates and officers 
cannot be true. Most of it is for partisan campaign pur- 
poses. In fact, we come to such a conclusion as soon as 
ihe noise of the campaign has ceased. We feel no prolonged 
bitterness toward the successful or undue elation over the 


victories. This is what makes our country great. This is 
what makes our government “‘a government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people.” 

Be there any among us who have not as yet caught the 
significance of such a heritage and we have done all we can 
to assimilate them, then may they soon depart to some other 
government. We do not want them. 

If we spent as much energy trying to discover and magnify 
the good features of this government as we do in tearing it 
to shreds in the hope of finding its weaknesses, our foreign 
immigrants would the sooner come to respect this govern- 
ment. Reds would find their hate turning to admiration 
and respect. The foreigners do not understand the shallow- 
ness and insincerity of much of the campaign bunk that 
emanates from the press and the platform. They take us 
too seriously. Do we not owe them a little of our attention 
in the interests of good government? By despising the 
radical we drive him farther from us and thus fail to assimi- 
late him, when by a little instruction we mright get lrim to 
understand that this is already the best government in the 
= and he has nothing in the way of improvement to 
offer. 


SHIFTS IN THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 


Awe with his feeding charts, the man who milks 
cows must now place a world map. On this map he 
will do well to mark plainly New Zealand, Australia and 
ve for he is going to hear much about them in the 
uture. 

Far-reaching shifts in the world dairy industry have 
occurred during recent years. Their effects will be felt 
more and more by the American farmer. Old world coun- 
tries, particularly Russia, were eliminated during the war 
as competitors in the world butter markets. Furthermore, 
they were obliged to buy where before they had sold. 

Good prices for dairy products as compared with other 
farm produce and the low freight rates on such a concen- 
trated and valuable commodity, greatly stimulated produc- 
tion the world over, particularly in new, unexploited coun- 
tries. There is every reason to believe that this expansion 
is of a permanent nature, states the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture after a careful investigation. 

Because of the world-wide nature of the butter trade, 
farmers in this country are now escaping the reduced prices 
that were freely predicted for the fall and early winter. For 
the same reason, they may suffer later. Renewed pur- 
chases by Germany of large quantities of foreign butter and 
seasonal shortage from many exporting countries have been 
responsible for the late strength of the market. 

The prospects of increased supplies from the southern 
hemisphere, which is now enjoying spring, together with the 
recovery of European dairying, are very likely to react 
unfavorably on the butter market in the United States. 
Butter consumption per capita increased rapidly in the 
more important countries while production was increasing. 
Better prices for other farm produce will draw many away 
from milking cows. Nevertheless, those new butter produc- 
ing regions remain on the map and the wise farmer will 
improve his herd and look about for possible ways to reduce 
his costs while prices are still good. 


DEATH IN CLOSED GARAGES 


WE have called attention before to the danger of death 
from the poisonous gas that a running auto or truck 
gives off from its exhaust. At this season the danger is with 


us again. 

In a closed garage that has fairly tight doors and windows, 
the exhaust of the running engine may so poison the air 
with carbon monoxide as to kill a person in the garage in 
three minutes. It is customary to start the engine and let 
it run a while to warm up before starting out. The doors 
are left closed. The exhaust soon fills the garage with 
poisonous gas that has no color, no odor, no taste, hence its 
presence is not realized. There is no warning. The victim 
drops unconscious and the end comes quickly. 

It is important, therefore, that the doors be opened before 
the engine is started or left open after the car is driven in 
if for any reason the engine is left running. Just because 
you have thus far escaped is no reason why you should 
continue to be careless. 

If you want to work on the engine while running, and 
you want the doors closed, pipe the exhaust out of doors 
with an eaves spout or pipe of some kind. Take no chances. 
Teach these truths to all the members of the family, 
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RESIDENT COOLIDGE is not to rush into making a 
new secretary of agriculture to succeed Henry C. 
Wallace. Before making a selection, Mr Coolidge is 
determined to get something like a consensus of opinion 
of the farming community. Specific requests for suggestions 
have gone out to various farm organizations, including the 
Farm Bureau Federation, the Farmers’ Union, the National 
Grange, and the American National Livestock Association. 
It was indicated at the White House that suggestions from 
all quarters will be welcomed, the hope of the chief executive 
being that out of the names submitted he will be able to 
select a man who will command general approval. Already 
a dozen names have been mentioned but it is anybody’s 
guess. However, the president has his eye on some of the 
agricultural colleges and, other things being equal, he will 
give preference to a candidate from the heart of the agri- 
cultural region beyond the Mississipi. 


Cabinet and Commissions to be Overhauled 


ITH the election over and President Coolidge assured 

of continuing his tenure of office for four years after 
March 4th, there seems good ground for the belief that there 
will be a considerable overhauling of the cabinet, as well as 
of various important commissions, such as the tariff com- 
mission and the federal trade commission. The latter two 
bodies have been a considerable source of difficulty because 
of a condition of internal dissension that has to some extent 
marred their efficiency. Of course, changes in the cabinet 
may be expected with a new administration. It is unlikely 
that more than half the present cabinet will continue after 
March 4th. Among those whose continual tenure is taken 
for granted are Hughes at the head of the state department, 
Hoover at the head of the department of commerce, Mellon 
at the treasury and Weeks as secretary of war. These four 
men have been the principal advisers of the president during 
his fifteen months in office and only their unwillingness to 
carry on will lead him to dispense with their services. 


Farm Legislation to the Front 


ITH the complexion of the two houses of congress still 

in some doubt, it is too early to digress on the legis- 
lative program that will be submitted to the first session of 
the new national legislature. However, it is a foregone con- 
clusion that farm and tax legislation will play a prominent 
part in the program of the administration. Within the next 
ten days the president will name the special commission he 
has in mind for the purpose of formulating an agricultural 
legislative program to be submitted at the earliest possible 
moment. No one here pretends to know what will be the 
predominant features of this program and President Cool- 
idge is frank in stating that he does not know. His main 
idea is that the legislation enacted should be such as would 
take care of the industry of agriculture in the event of such 
a debacle as overtook it in 1921. He is committed to the 
furthering of cooperative marketing and strengthening 
existing agencies; he wants everything possible by way of 
government aid and encouragement towards diversification; 
he wants better safeguards for orderly marketing. But the 
moot point is what can be done by the government to assure 
the farmers against a contingency that would compel them 
to throw their crops on the market at ruinous prices. This 
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is the crux of the situation and it has naturally revived 
speculation as to whether or not the McNary-Haugen bl! 
or some such measure will be revived. 

It is almost certain that further tax legislation will |x 
urged in the first message to congress. There will be 
move to overhaul the tariff structure, the administration 
being satisfied with the adjustments made possible by the 
flexible provisions of the existing law. Some move toward 
a coordination of freight rates will be urged and strongly 
supported from inside congress. Action on Muscle Shoals 
will be asked, as this matter has been again brought to the 
fore by Henry Ford’s withdrawal of his offer. Probably a 
beginning will be made on the project for the Great Lakes- 
Ocean waterway. 


Canadian Wheat Trade Increases 


ty view of the importance attaching to foreign markets 
for American surplus agricultural products it is interest- 
ing to analyze a report recently made to the department of 
commerce. According to this report Canada is apparently 
taking our wheat trade out from under our noses. During 
the last fiseal year Canada’s flour exports were 218 percent 
greater than in the pre-war period, while the United States 
has increased its exports only sixty-one percent. In barrels, 
Canada’s increase has been from 3,832,000 to 12,184,000. 
The United States has increased its exports in barrels from 
10,678,000 to 17,253,000. 

The report is particularly significant coming at this time 
because the exports of wheat from this country in the first 
two months of the present export season show the extent of 
which the foreign market was a factor in the recent rise in 

ain prices. September wheat exports were nearly 8,000,000 

ushels more than in August and approximately 9,000,000 
bushels over September, 1923. Exports for August and 
September were approximately 11,500,000 over the corre- 
sponding period last year. Total exports from August Ist 
to September 27th this year were 41,195,896 as compared 
with 29,606,715 during the same period a year ago, 


British and American Tariff 


ECAUSE of the very general belief that Great Britain is 

a free trade country, it is interesting to compare the 
customs duties of the latter country and the United States 
on the basis of figures available here. These figures disclose 
that for many years before the war the per capita customs 
duties of the two countries were substantially the same. 
In Great Britain during the years 1912-14 the annual 
average revenues from imports were $3.63 per person. In 
the United States it was $3.16 during the same period, or 
about thirteen percent less than Great Britain. Since the 
armistice the assessment in Great Britain has been much 
heavier. In 1923, for instance, the assessment in Great 
Britain was $591,000,000 as compared with $562,000,000 
for this country, while the British average for the four years 
1920-24 was $639,000,000 as compared with $391,000,000 
for the United States. 


Prohibition and Arrests 


HE best answer hitherto made to those who peddle 
propaganda to the effect that arrests for drunkenness 
(Continued on page 64 


have increased since prohibition 
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FORESTRY AND THE FARMER 


A Crop That Farmers Consume and Can Produce 


By WM. B. GREELEY 


ARMERS use more wood 

than any other single 

class of American citizens 
—a fact that is but little 
recognized and often over- 
looked when the vitally impor- 
tant subject of forestry is men- 
tioned. Farmers also are the 
owners of 150,000,000 acres of 
America’s forest land — an- 
other significant fact when it 
is realized that the total acre- 
age of forest land in the United 
States amounts to 470,000,000 
acres. That means, in other 
words, that one-third of the 
nation’s forest land is in the 
form of farm woodlots, waste 
land and the like, much of 
which is being used as pasture. 

These two facts, aside from 
all other considerations, make 
forestry of prime importance 
to every farmer. And these 
two facts point out that it is high time the American farmer 
turn his attention to the national forestry problem. A 
et-George-do-it attitude “butters no parsnips’”’ nor grows 
iny trees. 

The United States least of all countries in the world can 
ford to be meagerly supplied with forests, Our civilization 
is built upon wood. Stop for 

moment and count up the 

anifold uses of wood that 
iter into your everyday life. 
\nd if that isn’t enough to 
mvinee you of the important 
irt wood plays in an average 
nerican’s life, then consider 
e fact that the United States 
es two-fifths of all the wood 
nsumed in the world—more 
in any other country. For 
very person living in the 
United States in 1922, 212 
ibie feet of wood were con- 
ned, the total consumption 
reaching the huge figures of 
r 22 billion cubic feet. 
Che present age has often 
n referred to as the “iron 
’ or the “steel age.’’ But 
t right to omit calling it the 
ood age’”’ as well? I think 
it, for the use of wood is in- 
ising and America is drain- 
its forests four times as 
pidly as those forests are 
ng replaced by growth. 
nber crops are necessary 
overcome this vast dis- 
pancy between drain and 
placement. The mining out 
the woods, much as coal is 
ied from the ground, with 
thought of replacement,must give way to intelligent 
wing of timber crops, or American civilization will retro- 
ss and our living conditions be made harder than our 
iginations can picture. 

Che relation of well-wocoded slopes and shores to water 

urees is apparent to all those who look al out. Irriga- 
water power, supplies of drinking water for towns and 
es, the even flow of streams, the retarding of floods—all 
dependent on forest cover to a greater or less degree. 
in the matter of irrigation alone it is an outstanding fact 

t the irrigated farm crops of the “Golden West’ have 

duced more wealth than all the precious metals ever 

ied out of the earth. The gold of the grain fields and 
t ranches has replaced the gold of the mines in Calli- 





‘ol. Wm. B. Greeley, Chief, 
U.S. Forest Service 








A mized stand of hard-wood trees. The dense undergrowth 
helps to prevent soil erosion 


fornia, while in Colorado, known as a land of minerals, the 
irrigated crops produce several times more wealth than is 
produced by the mines. In Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Idaho, and Montana—in fact, in every state westward from 
the Great Plains, irrigation plays a leading role in agricul- 
ture; so leading, in fact, that no right-thinking citizen, 
whether farmer or city dweller, should overlook the impor- 
tance of forestry in its relation to water supplies. 

Of prime consideration to every farmer, no matter in 
what section of the United States he dwells, are soil erosion, 
destructive silt deposits, and floods. Much has been said 
on these subjects and their relation to forestry. Much 
should be said in order that farmers may understand the 
true relationship between forest cover and these destructive 
agencies. 

Soil erosion with its attendant evils follows closely in the 
wake of destructive logging where the forest cover is re- 
moved with no thought of reproduction. Fire usually com- 
pletes the destruction of the forest cover on such areas, 
thus retarding whatever natural reproduction might take 
place. With no tree or brush roots to hold the soil in place, 
the rains easily wash it away, and what was once fertile 
land becomes practically valueless. 

Floods complete the damage. Without forest cover to 
check the run-off following heavy rains and the melting of 
the winter snows, small streams become raging torrents 
which, especially in regions where lakes or swamps do not 
form natural reservoirs to catch excessive flows, carry a 
menace to life and property. 

Periods of drought lose much of their menace in well- 
wooded regions. The forest 
cover acting like a huge sponge 
holds back the melting snows 
and spring freshets and makes 
available a larger supply of 
water during the dry season 
when it is particularly needed. 
Streams that have well-wooded 
watersheds are seldom raging 
torrents in the spring and 
muddy creeks or dry water- 
courses in the summer. 

Water heavily laden with 
eroded soil often decreases the 
value, while increasing the 
cost, of maintaining dams, 
pipe lines, flumes, canals, and 
other irrigation works. Fre- 
quently such water damages 
the crops to which it is ap- 
plied, and not infrequently it 
seriously injures or even ruins 
the land by burying it under 
a mass of sand, gravel, and 
other infertile debris. 

Without question the prob- 
lem of controlling water re- 
sources ‘is one of the most im- 
portant problems of the coun- 
try’s internal developments. 
In many instances streams are 
becoming more irregular year 
after year, while in nearly 
every part of the land the use 
of water resources is becoming more and more intensive. 

It is, of course, erroneous to assert that the protection of 
forests would be sufficient to control floods and droughts. 
Conditions necessarily vary—the forms of control needed 
by different streams necessarily vary. But in any case a 
real control of streamflow can be secured only by a compre- 
hensive plan which makes use of all the various influences 
which affect the action of water. Levees are necessary, 
reservoirs are necessary, and the protection of forests at the 
headwaters of streams and along sloping shores is necessary. 
It is a job for both the engineer and the forester. But 
each individual farmer can help solve the problem, espe- 
cially as far as his own land is concerned, by intelligently 
regulating the cutting of (Continued on page 70 
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THIS COMMUNITY ENTERTAINS 


Farm Folks Provide Their Own Amusement 
By CLIFFORD FARMER 


ARMERS are fun hungry. Long hours in the field, in 

the cow barn, or with the herd and flock demand some 

form of recreation. The farm children and the farm 
young folks want some place to go, some form of entertain- 
ment. And, too often, the farm community does not offer 
these things. The farmer forgets that he can laugh—works 
harder and harder each day, the housewife makes life a 
drudge and the young folks 
slip away to town. 


wings, ete., and to cover them with heavy, unbleach: 
domestic. Four curtains made up the original equipment 
others added later—the front drop, a street scene just ba: 
of it, a rear curtain for interior scenes and a fourth for ou: 
door scenes. At first thought it would appear that th 
would necessitate a large outlay of money. But Ca, 
Springs folks found it easy. Two local painters devot: 

their time to it and, using ine, 

pensive prepared water-col: 





In every rural community 
there is a strong demand for a 
community center where social 
gatherings will afford fun and 
entertainment for young and 
old. And, if farm life is to be 
made so that it will appeal to 
our boys and girls, this demand 
must be appeased. What one 
Missouri community has done 
in this regard can be copied to 
good advantage in many other 
communities. 

Cave Springs is the name of a 
little rural village in the center 
of a farm, dairy and poultry 
community — a little village 
where two general stores, two 
blacksmith shops and a barber 
shop attract farmers for miles 
around where they sell their 
produce, buy their supplies, 
have their horses shod or machinery repaired and occasional 
barbering done. 

A cave and several fine springs of pure, clear water gave 
it its name years and years ago ome civilization crept 
westward. It is an old, old town, older than Springfield, 
the county seat. Why it did not grow into a thriving city, 
why the railroad dodged the group of hills that surround it 
belongs to another story, but now it remains as fifty years 
ago—a farm community center where honest, intelligent, 
hard-working citizens are drawn together in one big family. 
Social lite centers about one church, Presbyterian in name 
but community—non-denominational—in spirit. What the 
members of this church have done to make a better com- 
munity center of Cave Springs, to draw the young and old 
of the community closer together and keep the boys and 
girls on the farm makes an 
interesting story. 

The church building, built 
fifty years ago as a school and 
church combined, is a large, 
two story affair. The upper 
floor is used for church services 
and the lower room for public 
gatherings of all kinds—a kind 
of town hall. No one seems to 
know just where the idea origi- 
nated, but a plan was developed 
to turn this “hall’’ into an opera 
house under the management of 
the young people of the church, 
for a place of community enter- 
tainment. 

Talent was not lacking, and a 
half - dozen carpenters and ’ 
painters went to work—donat- 








A church that became the center of a community 





wall paint, made very creditable 
curtains. Later, other scenes 
were painted on the back of al! 
but the front curtain, saving 
considerable money. Three sic 
wings and a back door made the 
stage entrances. The wings we 

made on light frames and rever- 
sible—fitted into grooves at top 
and bottom so they could be 
quickly turned from an interio1 
effect to an outdoor scene. A 
white picket fence with a wide 
board on the bottom to support 
it completed the stage equip- 
ment. Advertisements, local 
and from surrounding towns, 
painted around the edge of the 
front curtain paid the bill for all 
material and the work was all 
donated by members of the 
church and their friends. 

While this work was being done, plans were going forward 
for a round of entertainments that would bring in money for 
the church, afford the rural community the needed recrea- 
tion and interest the young people. Amateur plays were 
decided to be the best way of doing this, for, besides their 
entertainment and money-making value, they would afford 
good training for the young people. 

Only two of our people had had previous training 
on the stage—these were old troupers who had followed the 
road for several years. The rest of the material had to be 
selected from inexperienced aspirants. But remarkable 
talent was uncovered in a few instances. As play after play 
was gotten up, using as many different members of the com- 
munity as could be prevailed upon to take part, some real, 
honest-to-goodness actors and actresses were developed. 
Now a play is an easy matter. 
The more that are given, the 
easier they are to get up. 

“While our plays have been a 
source of revenue,” remarked 
one enthusiastic member of the 
community, “I think the great- 
est benefit has been to keep out 
trashy,.traveling shows. Our 
own young folks have given us 
clean, wholesome entertainment 
—not the smutty kind that so 
often tours the country.” 

“How do you select your 
plays, and what kind have you 
found to take best?”’ I asked one 
of the directors of these amateur 
performances. 

“We order copies of different 
plays we think will suit,’ she 
told me, “and then have a read- 











ing their time—to make the 
rough old room into an attrac- 
tive interior fitted with stage, 
curtains, footlights, et The 
first thing that was done was to build a stage across one end 
of the room, three feet above the floor. The stage proper 
was 16x20 feet (as large as the small room would permit), 
with dressing rooms on either side. The front of the stage 


was built in an oval shape, the front neatly painted and 
pant led, and a groove made for footlights that would light 
the stage very effectively without glaring into the eyes of 
the audience 

The next work was to build frames for the curtains, 


Farm folks playing gypsy parts 


ing committee choose ones that 
they think will please our audi- 
ences and fit the kind of ma- 
terial from which we have to select. As to the kind of plays 
that take best, I think comedy dramas, or comedies, are 
best—usually with rural settings. You might think farm 
folks would want city plays or ones where the setting was 
unfamiliar, but we have not found it so. We have tried 
society plays where all the scenes were laid in the city and 
they have never taken well. But, above all else, the plays 
must have a real funny part, or else have a funny plot. We 
have always been able to select (Continued on page 40 
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S [YOUR TAX MONEY SQUANDERED 


Gathering Up the Stray Ends of Evidence 


By ALSON SECOR 








E cannot serve two masters,” says the good old Book. 

Quite true. Yet some try it and get away with it for 

awhile, but sooner or later somebody squeals, then 
the game is up. It takes an outstanding character to serve 
the public who hires him, when he can easily get some side 
money for throwing business a certain way. 

{ county engineer who was, of course, a public servant on 
the payroll of the county, was getting two and a half per- 
cent from certain companies that were selling materials and 
supplies for road building. It was such easy picking and the 
competitive offers were so tempting that he raised the 
amount to five percent. He gotit. Still he was not satisfied. 
Dishonest greed gets a fellow. He demanded seven and a 
half pereent—and got it. Then he wanted ten percent 
velvet and the company balked at that. A competitive 
company would pay the ten percent to the engineer so it 
got the business. 

You see, the engineer had the say as to where the county 
should buy its materials, the county board either supposing 
him competent and honest, or knowing him to be grafting 
and didn’t care. Grafting it was, 
for, tho the percentage came out of 


this company in the claims which were rejected by the 
board. It would therefore appear that the rejection of the 
claims by the board was mere camouflage, for the county 
lost $969.37.” 

Such a board was not interested in saving the taxpayers’ 
money. Another illustration of this statement is where the 
county made a contract on the cost-plus basis which practice 
resulted in such scandals when employed by the govern- 
ment during the war. The Charles Weaver contract for 
roadwork let August 21, 1919, resulted in just such extrava- 
gance in a small way as did cost-plus cantonment construe- 
tion at the opening of the war. Weaver employed foremen 
at $200, $225, $250, $275 and one at $350 per month at a 
time when the usual pay for foremen on similar work in 
other counties was $125 to $175. He paid other wages in 
excess of the usual wage and he gave all his labor free 
board, which was not done in other counties. He was being 

aid fifteen percent on all expenses and liabilities incurred 
_ him on the work so he employed himself as foreman at 
$250 a month. The county also paid all the gas, oil, tires, 
repairs, etc., on his auto and he got 

his fifteen percent on these. 





the supply company’s pockets you 
may be sure the county paid it. If 
a company can offer an engineer ten 
percent for throwing business its 
way, it can well afford to cut the 
price ten percent to the county so the 
taxpayers get the benefit. And it 
was the business of an honest engi- 
neer to demand such reduction in- 
stead of taking the money for himself. 

Well, the outcome of this fight for 
business was that the company that 
had been paying the velvet to the 
engineer had him transferred to the 
state highway department and a 
young engineer from the university 
school was urged upon the county 


“We vote for county surveyors 
who may or may not be qualified 
and it is no wonder as you go etc. He also got twenty percent a 
around over the state that you find 
them building a bridge every year 
in the very same place. That has 
happened four years in succession 
in one place because they insisted 
on electing their county surveyor 
and the only qualification he has 
for the position is that he isa good 
handshaker.’" — Earl Crawford, either. All the graft did not go to 
Indiana Highway Commissioner. 


That was not velvet enough so he 
was paid fifteen percent commission 
on all supplies, payrolls, groceries, 
feed, postage, phone calls, express, 


year on the inventoried value of his 
equipment, payable monthly. The 
county board paid an accountant 
$1,568.53 to check over Weaver's 
contract job. Some velvet, I’d say! 
This board paid Nolan Bros. $8,560.- 
64 more than the contract price for 
state road No. 6, April 12, 1921. 
This county board was not asleep 


outsiders. They were perfectly able 
to take care of themselves. They 





and accepted by the board. But the 
supply company knew in advance 
that this young engineer had a strong leaning toward their 
stuff. They got the business they had lost by refusing 
the old engineer the ten percent graft and they didn’t 
have to pay the new engineer a cent! 

Sometimes the county board and the engineer work in 
cahoots on crooked deals. I gave one example of that in 
La Porte county, Indiana, when I told the story of how the 
farm bureau got an engineer from the outside and checked 
ip on the county bridges. That resulted in a new set of 
county officials for they were all out for velvet or condoning 
the practice of graft. The ex-county sheriff was made to 
refund $1,563.04 to the county; the estate of the former 
county surveyor had to refund $1,951.66; the estate of the 

mer county auditor must refund $1,570; the old county 
clerk must refund $1,797.75. All of this was graft dis- 
covered by the state inspector of accounts. 

Up in Minnesota the auditors of the state accounting 
department found that the city treasurer of a small city 
was short $43,502.99 in his accounts, and I might devote a 
whole story to that town but I want to confine my story to 
county affairs, so let me turn your attention to Wright 
county, where “On January 4, 1922, ten claims, all dated 
December, 1921, and totaling $4,309.87, were presented 
to the county board by the Federal Oil Co. for seventy-five 
barrels of lubricating oil (4,125 gallons): and ten barrels 
2.881 pounds) of grease. Sixty-five barrels of the oil were 

led at 76% cents per gallon and ten barrels at 89 cents. 

he total charge for oil was $3,711.89 and for grease $597.98. 
The board rejected all these claims and instructed the 

\ditor to advertise for bids for ‘Pure Pennsylvania motor 
oil highly filtered as calied for during the year 1922,’ said 

ds to be opened on February 14th. No bids were called for 
on grease. On February 14th bids were received by the 
hoard ranging from 53 cents to 76% cents per gallon in 
25-barrel lots. 

“The board accepted the highest bid and at the same 

rice at which the greater portion of the oil was billed by 


put in per diem claims and expenses 
for attending a meeting of the state 
highyway commission at Minneapolis. They charged 
mileage that had not been traveled; they put in bills for 
their own cars at ten cents a mile when they rode with the 
county engineer in his car. 

On August 13, 1921, all members of the county board 
and the engineer made a trip of road inspection. They 
hired a car for $19.20. The county engineer drove it. The 
board members drew mileage for that trip as follows: 

Mr. D., 115 miles; Mr. E., 120 miles; Mr. J., 160 miles; 
Mr. N., 140 miles: Mr. 8., 120 miles. Yet they all rode in 
the same car! Mr. D. charged for three meals, Mr. E. for 
three, Mr. J. for three, Mr. 8S. for two. They all got their 
lunch free at the road camp. This is a sample of the petty 
graft they frequently indulged in. 

If they had had the interests of the taxpayers at heart 
they would not have allowed contractors to get away with 
what they did. You can’t save tax money when you elect 
officers of that type. Whether squandered on incompetent 
men, or stolen in graft, the public always pays—and it is the 
public’s fault. It is up to the voters. And I surmise that 
many are quite willing to have a finger in the public treasury. 
They only wait the time when they can be elected to some- 
thing so they can get their share. This makes any attempt 
to cleanse politics quite difficult. From the profound silence 
that has prevailed during this series of articles I am con- 
vinced that the public likes to be fleeced. So many are 
tarred with the same stick that they do not wish to raise a 
row with the grafters or incompetents in office. 

The English and Milltown road in Crawford county, 
Indiana, was a two and a half-mile stretch to cost $9,647. 
On September 19, 1923, the engineer and superintendent in 
charge of construction filed statements that the road was 
completed according to plans and specifications. On the 
strength of these reports the road was accepted by the 
county board at its October meeting. The state board of 
accounts sent an examiner out there and found that six of 
twenty-three fifteen-inch corru- (Continued on page 22 
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BETTER GRIND KAFIR FOR PIGS 

Should kafir corn be ground or may it 
be fed whole to pigs? Will grinding make 
enough difference in feeding to pay?— 
G. A. B., Kans. 

We believe it will pay you very well 
indeed to grind your kafir or have it 
ground for pigs. The same applies to 
kafir for most any other livestock, on ac- 
count of the small hard seeds of the kafir. 
Of course, soft kafir may be fed more suc- 
cessfully without grinding, but we have 
found that grinding kaffir gives better re- 
sults when feeding it to pigs. 


IN THE ABSENCE OF A WILL 


I would like to know the law of Indiana 
in regard to a widow’s part of a husband’s 
estate. I am the wife. We had been 
married thirty years when he died. I 
helped him make all we had. He was 
killed while cutting timber. He left no 
will. Now can I hold my chickens, and 
the household goods and do I get $500 and 
one-third of the estate?—Mrs. H. A., Ind. 

Under the laws of Indiana where a man 
dies leaving no will and a wife and a child 
or children, the widow takes one-third of 
his real estate. But if she remarries she 
will have but a life estate, her part of the 
land going to the children at her death. 
If there are not more than two children, 
personal property is divided between them 
and the widow, the widow taking a child’s 
share. Her share of the saleenal pied rty 
is not to be reduced below eee be 
ever, if there are more than two children. 


THE CHRISTMAS CACTUS 


Please give me directions for taking 
care of a Christmas cactus, to get it to 
thrive and bloom.—V. C., Ind 

The best soil for Christmas cactus, or 
crab cactus as it is often called, is one 
made up of two-thirds fibrous loam and 
one-third leaf-mold with a fair proportion 
of white sand and powdered brick added 
to keep the soil porous. These cactus are 
usually impatient of excessive moisture 
on the roots. The pots or pans in which 
they are grown must be very well drained. 
They require careful watering at all 
times but during the fall and early winter 
they should receive only enough water to 
keep them from shriveling. A tempera- 
ture of forty-five to fifty degrees during 
winter weather will be sufficiently warm, 
tho a higher temperature may be given 
after New Year’s if flowers are wanted 
earlier. Quite often failure is due to too 
much ‘moisture. 


REMOVAL OF LINE FENCE 


I purchased a farm in the year 1919 
and the man that I bought it from said 
nothing about the fence. The farm was 
fenced on all four sides. Now three of 
my neighbors claim that they put up all 
of the fence and have come and taken it 
up, and I have replaced it (that is, my 
half, and they did the same). Now, what 
I wish to know is: Can I get any damage 
from the man that sold me the farm?— 
W. E.S., 8. Dak. 

Your inquiry seems to be governed by 
the following quoted provisions of Chapter 
204 of South Dakota laws, 1919: 

“Every owner of land shall be liable for 
one-half of the expense of erecting and 
maintaining partition fences between his 
own and adjoining lands, and, after any 
such fence has been erected, said owner 
shall not have the right, as against the 
owner of the adjoining lands, to remove 
the same or any part thereon, except for 
the purpose of making immediate repairs 
or constructing a new fence. It seems that 





Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
by mail if a two-cent stamp is en . - 
drese, “‘Subscribers’' Information Bureau," 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 








you could maintain suit to require your 
neighbors to restore the fences removed, 
especially if your land is fenced on the 
fourth side. It will be best for you to have 
the assistance of some nearby attorney 
in this matter. 


CHERRIES FAIL TO BEAR 


I have a bunch of cherry trees, some 
eight or ten, of which all but three bear 
good crops. These three are of the same 
variety as the others and stand just a 
little farther down on the ey but they 
are quite a distance above the hollow. Why 
should the trees a little farther down fail 
to bear at all, while those above bear well? 
—M. C. T., Ill. 

It is very possible that the trees farther 
down the slope have ‘‘wet feet,” or, in 
other words, their roots are in poorly 
drained soil. Try tiling out about these 
lower trees. This may result in remedying 
the situation. It is impossible to say 
definitely why the trees will not bear, but 
poor drainage is fatal to cherries, and it is 
the most likely cause in this instance. 


PREPARATION OF GRAIN SOR- 
GHUMS 


I am feeding out a bunch of lambs, fat- 
tening them on milo and kafir. I-have a 
uestion to ask with regard to preparin 
the feeds. Should it be ground or can 
simply feed it in the head? Of course, the 
latter would be much cheaper and economy 

is an object.—S. 8. O., Okla. 

According to a trial at the Kansas 
experiment station reported to the authors 
of “Feeds and Feeding’ (Henry and 
Morrison), grinding kafir does not increase 
its value for lambs. The kafir or milo is 
frequently fed in the head. However, it 
would not be necessary, should you desire 
to grind it, to thresh the grain, as the grain 
my be ground in the head. In this con- 
nection we believe that it would be well 
to emphasize that lambs will make better 
gains, as a general rule, with a supplement 
of linseed meal or cottonseed meal in addi- 
tion to alfalfa or other legume hay than 
they will on the grain without protein 
concentrates or roughages. 


WINTER EXERCISE FOR SOWS 

X hang may Senos come S gnee ae 
house. t keep them well bedded and feed 
them outside or in very bad weather I 
feed them corn in the alley way. Last 
spring, I lost a good many pigs because 
the sows did not have enough exercise, 
according to my veterinarian. How can 
I see that the brood sows take enough 
exercise?—L. N. M., Mo. 

It might be well for you to make ar- 
rangements to feed your sows at least 
fifty yards or more from their sleeping 
quarters and force them to take exercise 
in walking back and forth between feed- 
ing floor and hog house. You could also 
induce the sows to take considerable exer- 
cise by littering the alley with cut straw 
or chaff and scattering whole grain in it 
every day. 


FEEDING METHODS FOR FRESH 
COWS 

I have a few cows which are freshening 

during the winter. The method of bring- 

ing the cows on to full feed always has 


been a puzzle to me. Apparently, I have 
made one or two mistakes, for we have 
had some cases of milk fever, and in not 
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every case will the cow come to a fu! floy 
of milk. It seems that a standard ratigy 
does very well for some of the cows, by; 
fails with others. Why should this be th 
case? Why shouldn’t every cow of 
tain weight, giving the same amount 
milk, do equally well on a ration proy 
for another cow of the same weight anj 
milk production?—R. A. O., Wis. 

A method which is followed successfully 
by a great many dairymen is to feed ye 
little the first twenty-four to forty-cigh 
hours after the cow has freshened. Any 
feed given at all is simply a light bra 
mash. If her condition after two day 
indicates that she needs grain, three @ 
four pounds of the ration used befon 
freshening are fed. Gradually change this 
to the regular ration by substituting one 
half pound and adding one-half pound of 
the new ration each day. Increase the 
amount of feed as long as an increased 
milk flow follows. Generally about on 
pound of feed to each three or four pounds 
of milk a is allowed. Feed legume 
hay and silage in quantities the cow wil 
consume. Feed a ration rather high in 
protein content at this time, since this en- 
courages the cow to put the body fat which 
she stored during the dry period into the 
milk. A ration containing from sixteen 
to eighteen percent digestible protein is 
generally recommended. Each cow is a 
individual, with likes and dislikes of her 
own, and perhaps an individual reaction 
to certain feeds. That is why some cows 
fail to do well on the stendend: rations you 
refer to. 


VALUE OF SOUR MILK TO 
POULTRY 


We have plenty of sour milk since we 
separate our cream. Can we cut meat 
scraps from the mash ration if we keep 
sour skimmilk before the hens all the time! 
—Mrs. R. G. L., Nebr. 

You can at least reduce the amount of 
meatscrap in the mash ration if you keep 
the sour milk or buttermilk before the 
hens at all times. Some have fo 1 it 
possible to do away with the me: ‘sp 
entirely, but this is not always a ese 
in cases where it has been tried. We wou. 
much prefer to reduce it to about one-half 
to one-third of the regular quantity called 
for in the mash, and then allow the sow 
milk or buttermilk for the hens. 

Entirely aside from the food value in the 
milk, there seems to be a regulative 
quality to the sour milk. The fowls will 
remain healthier if given the milk at all 
times. It stimulates a healthy appetite, 
particularly for the laying mash. The 
sour milk seems to do away almost entirely 
with the difficulties generally traceable to 
close confinement, such as the clogging o 
the digestive organs, and for that reason, 
particularly for flocks in winter quarters, 
it is hard to overestimate the value of a2 
abundant supply of sour skimmilk. 


MAKING USE OF A HARD MILKER 


I have a cow which gives a good amount 
of milk, from three to four and a half 
gallons daily. However, she is an ex 
tremely hard milker, and the milk come 
a little at atime. It looks, for the amount 
of time we put in, like she is a losing 
proposition. Is there any way to correct 
this difficulty?—G. L., Wis. 

The use of teat dilators, thoroly steril- 
ized before using each time, worn by the 
cow between milkings, will frequently 
effect a cure in case of this sort. Where 
this fails you may call in a veterinarian t0 
open up the teat duct by means of a teat 
slitter or bistoury. 
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Mount Sinai and Ruins of Petra 
By JAMES T. NICHOLS 











Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
two trips around the world. He has rambled thru more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 
















O one knows the exact 
N spot where the Children 
of Israel crossed the 
ted Sea. Some hold to the 
theory that the Red Sea used 
to extend farther up into the 
country than it does today and 
that the place they crossed is 
now a part of the land. These 
people, as a rule, deny that 
miraculous power entered the 
experience and believe that the water was shallow and the 
wind simply blew the water back so the people waded across. 
But this writer has no reason to doubt the biblical record. 
‘The scriptures give quite a detailed description, tell of a moun- 
tain pass on the Egypt side thru which Pharaoh and his mighty 
host, with six hundred chariots, followed the Children of 
Israel, so there was no escape possible except thru the sea. The 
record also states that the waters were divided and became “a 
wall on the right hand and on the left’’; that when they got 
across the walls of water rushed together and Pharaoh’s host 
perished. It is also intimated 





existence was forgotten for a 
thousand years, until its ruins 
were rediscovered in 1812. It 
was the ancient capital city of 
Edom. The Edomites were 
the descendants of Esau. 

The country round about 
these ruins is desert. No one 
lives near and one says: “So 
vast is the solitude, that we travel for days all around this 
capital without beholding a trace of man, except it be some 
horde of Arab robbers prowling for plunder.” But eighteen 
hundred years ago this country, Edom, could furnish thirty 
thousand men to help keep the yews out of Jerusalem. Now 
the ruins of thirty towns can be counted within a few miles from 
this old capital city. 

No other city known was so omeniey chiseled out of the 
rock as Petra. There are houses chiseled from rock, innumerable 
tombs and buildings and works of all kinds exquisitely chiseled 
or elaborately dug out of the solid rock. At one time it seems 
to have been a sort of a crossroads of civilization, a meeting 
place of nations, a center of 
commerce, but when Nineveh 












that there was a supply of es ™ 
fresh water available as soon 

as they crossed and before 
they started theyfound bitter | 
water and which was made 
sweet by the casting in of a 
certain tree that the Lord 
showed to Moses. 

\ friend of the writer who 
made a rigid investigation 
some years ago found that 
something like eight miles be- 
low the head of the sea on the 
Kgypt side there is a moun- 
tain pass and he climbed up 
to the top of the cliff on one 
side about three hundred feet. 
Next to the pass this is al- 
most perpendicular. At this 
point it is some four to five 
miles across the Red Sea. On 
the Arabia side about one 
mile from the seashore are 
seven great fountains of fresh 
water which are to this day called ‘““The Fountains of Moses.’ 
Then it is about twenty-five miles to Marah. All this fits into the 
Bible description exactly. 

it was with great interest that I looked for old Mount Sinai 
is its peaks can be seen from the Red Sea. All about this 
rugged old mountain is a real wilderness, hardly a green thing to 
be seen anywhere today. A civil engineer said of this country 
some years ago: “A crow flying over this country would have to 
carry his rations on his back.”” But the valley near where the 
Children were encamped for an entire year must have been 
well watered in the old 








A group of Bedouins of the Arabian Desert 


| and Babylon and Thebes and 
other ancient centers fell, 
Petra went down with them. 

One who has visited the 
place many times says: ““The 
entrance to Petra is by a 
narrow gorge, lined by lofty 
precipices, formed by the 
channel of a rivulet. This de- 
file is nearly two miles in 
length. At some places the 
overhanging rocks approach 
so near to each other that 
only two horsemen can pro- 
ceed abreast. Along this 
pass, however, merchandise 
which enriched thousands, 
and corrupted thousands 
more, once flowed into the 
place.” 

This great mystery in 
stone has some strange com- 
binations. It is said that the 
rocks are honey-combed with cavities of various shapes and 
sizes. Thru one of these you enter a Greek theater hewn entirely 
out of solid rock. Its diameter at the base is one hundred and 
twenty feet. Its thirty-three rows of seats rise one above the 
other in perfect order. Above the seats, in the circle of the 
rock, is a row of boxes from which the occupants could see all 
that took place below. This theater, all of which is chiseled 
from the solid rock, would accommodate three thousand people 
—some estimate the number much higher than three thousand. 

It was on the summit of Mount Hor, only a féw miles away, 
that Aaron died and 
was buried in a cave 
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Many years ago 
Convent of St. 
Catharine was erected 

n this mountain and 

emains today. 

Many are the legends 

nd superstitions that 

iter about this old 
ed shrine. 

One thing worth- 

e, however, re- 
garding this old con- 
vent has been the pre- 
servation of its old 

brary in which are 
many of the oldest 
manuseripts known. It 
in this library that 
lischendorf aecident- 
liscovered one of the oldest and most valuable manuscripts 
of the Bible in existence today. This is known as the Siniatic 
Manuseript. While it was in the year 1859 that Tischendorf 
found this manuscript, yet it is known to date back to the 
th century. 

South of the Dead Sea and nearly a hundred miles almost due 
east of where the Children of Israel crossed the Red Sea, just a 
‘ew miles from Mount Hor, are the ruins of the strangest city 
in all the world. It is the rock chiseled city of Petra. Its very 











On the shore of the Dead Sea 


= in the mountain. This 
rocky peak is called 
the ‘Mountain of Aa- 
ron.” It is said that 
one can ride to the 
very summit of this 
mountain and from it 
see the wilderness over, 
or thru which the Chil- 
dren of Israel wan- 
dered during the forty 
years. 

Wild as these Arabs 
are, they are very hos- 
pitable. Every town 
and village among 
them is said to contain 
a large guest room 
which is open for the accommodation of strangers and travelers. 
The people of a village also take pride in having it said that 
‘Every house is a guest room.” Both village and individual 
homes take pride in protecting strangers from robbers and 
providing food and shelter for man and beast that may come 
into their midst. They have a saying, ‘The guest comes in the 
place of God, and we willingly give what he needs.” Their 
custom entitles the stranger to three days’. hospitality. An 
Arab is judged among people largely (Continued on page 65 
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A RENTER FOUND A WAY 
LMOST anyone who is trying to make 
a success on a rented farm will tell you 
that no tenant can make his work pay, 
and that he will be lucky if he can make 
both ends meet. Low prices and small 
production are given as the main reasons. 

However, there is at least one farmer 
holding a different view, and this is B. 
lr. Qualey, of Minnesota, who has made 
his rented farm produce a neat profit. 
He did not have a lot of money to blow 
in, so he was unable to start big, but did 
the best he could, for he found enjoy- 
ment in farming, and loved the life out 
in the open fields. He had no farming 
experience whatever, and felt the lack 
of it, knowing that to make a real suc- 
cess of any business a person must pos- 
sess some practical knowledge of his 
work. Qualey went ahead, determined 
to improve his methods as soon as he 
learned of any better. 

He rented a 160-acre farm and worked 
diligently, raising wheat and other grains, 
but the land proved to be rather unpro- 
ductive, and altho he worked it well, he 
could not produce much grain-te sell, and 
consequently he was unable to make any 
progress. Indeed, he could not earn 
enough to pay his expenses, and finally 
thought he would have to admit that 
those people were right who had told 
him he would be a failure on a rented 
iarm He knew he could have done bet- 
ter on a farm of his own, but as he pos- 
sessed no capital, buying a farm was out 
of the question, At the end of three 
years, he says, his personal property 
consisted of three horses, a cow, a sulky 
plow, and a debt of $750 

He now became convinced that he had 
to farm differently, if he was going to 
make any money at all. He still lked 
his work, and was not discouraged, for 
he saw no reason why farming, if done 
right, could not be made to pay. “Here 
I made the best move of my life,” he 
said. “I went to my local banker and 
laid my cards on the table. I told him 
what 1 owned, and what I wanted to do, 
and he advised me to buy the best cows 
I could get. So I purchased five cows 
at $80 a head, and later I procured a 
purebred sire, and also a few hogs, chick- 
ens and turkeys. I wanted to raise 
everything that could bring me a dollar.” 

Adopted a Good Plan 

Then Qualey went to work with re- 
newed courage. He discontinued the 
growing of grain, except for feed, and 
concentrated his attention on the pro- 
duction of all the milk, cream, eggs and 
pork that it was possible for him to ob- 
tain for market. He conducted the farm 
on a sound business plan, and restricted 
expenses which he thought would not 
pay, and invested more cash where he 
was positive that it would bring a profit. 
He made up his mind to enlarge every 
branch of farming that paid, and the 
money that he earned he put back into 
the business. He saw his condition irm- 
prove, and soon there began to be a fair 
profit, and he felt the pleasure and satis- 











faction of a man who is really accom- 
plishing something. He now was sure 
that he could make farming pay, and 


began to set the possibility of owning a 
farm in the near future. 

Thru careful management, he made his 
rented farm an ever increasing source of 
profit, and less than five years his 
bank assessed his personal property at 
$6,000, and it was all paid for, and he 


after 


had no debts A part of Qualey’s suc- 
cess can be attributed to his ability to 
make small things pay, which are often 


entirely neglected by other farmers. He 
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never raises less than $500 worth of 
turkeys any year, and he has a little of 
everything to sell. The money coming 
in from numerous small sources defrays 
the household expenses and fills many a 
hole where immediate cash is needed. 
Qualey now has twenty-five good cows 
and heifers, and last year he took in 
more than $1,000 from nine cows. This 
year he has seventeen cows that milk— 
C. O., Minn. 


THE SLANTING GATE POST 


The gate post on which the hinges are 
attached, shown in the attached sketch 
is slanted and to the observer the natural 
conclusion would be that the workman 
had been off in his alignment. In the 
erection of the gate which is illustrated, 
this view was expressed to the carpenter 
doing the work; however, with decided 
foresight the carpenter proceeded. 

Upon completion of the work of hanging 
the gate, a most advantageous condition 
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THE GATE L/FTS 
WHEN OPENED, 

CONSEQUENTLY THE 

WEIGHT SW/NGS 

/T CLOSED. ¢ 





was the result. When the gate was opened 
it was only necessary to release it an 
it would swing closed. 

The absence of springs or weights would 
lead an observer to conclude this action 
to be somewhat eccentric. As a matter of 


WITHOUT WEIGHTS OR SPRING THE 
GATE CLOSES AFTER OPENING, DUE TO 
THE HINGING FROM A SLANTED POST. 























interest, the action of this slanted gate 
post is simple enough when engainel. 

The opening of the gate on the slanted 
hinges, causes the outside edge to raise. 
The weight of the gate itself, which is 
lower when closed, is the reason for its 
rotation about the hinges. 

Considering that dispensing with springs 
and weights saves in the costs, this slanted 
post is economical as well as convenient.— 
D. H. L. 





MAKING A CONCRETE WALK 
INDOORS 


The rather unusual experience of mak- 
ing an outdoor conerete walk indoors in 
the winter may be of interest to persons 
who are too busy at other times of the 
year to attend to such a convenience. To 
be more specific, I needed a good walk 
from the house to the mail box, a distance 
of about a hundred feet. Having post- 
poned the job several times, owing to 
seasonal matters of more importance, I 
decided to make the walk during the slack 
winter months. 

Moreover, as a safeguard against freez- 
ing as well as for personal comfort, I de- 
cided on the plan of making concrete 
slabs of convenient size and doing the 
work in my cellar. I made three rectangu- 
lar forms, each 15x18 inches, from strips of 
wood seven-eighths inch thick and four 
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inches’ wide. The corners were joined 
with hinges, except one corner that had , 
staple and hasp. This arrangement pro. 
vided for the easy opening of the fory 
after the concrete had set. 

I hauled gravel and sand to a «op. 
venient cellar window and shoveled j 
into the cellar, usually about half a !oag 
at atime. As the job was small I dic the 
mixing by hand, using the usual concrete 
walk mixture. Water was obtained from 
a pump in the cellar. To make the blocks 
or slabs neat, I used an edger on al! foy 
sides. Aside from doing the work at « time 
when other work was slack, the job kept 
me in good physical condition all winter 

When spring came, I had accumulated 
sixty slabs which were placed in position 
by setting them half in the ground, leaving 
the remaining two inches above the ground 
level. They are a few inches apart since 
I found it impracticable to attempt to join 
them smoothly. This walk is always dr 
is easily cleaned and is satisfactory in ever 
way. Later I made a similar one to the 
henhouse. Since each slab is indepen. 
dent of the others, freezing does not affect 
them. The walks are less expensive than 
those ae min - a porous base, are perms- 
nent and are especially suited for farms 
and suburban property.—D. S. B 


RESULTS FROM PHOSPHATE 

Two forms of phosphate commonly 
used for fertilizer are the raw rock and the 
acid phosphate. Contrary to a gener 
misunderstanding in some sections, acid 
phosphate does not make a soil sour. The 
name merely indicates that the rock con. 
taining phosphorus has been treated with 
acid to make the fertilizing element avail- 
able sooner for plant use. 

Ground rock phosphate as a rule is 
applied with manure and requires about 
one season in the soil to show its effect 
It is the cheaper of the two. In McLean 
county, Illinois, J. W. Kirkton applied 
raw rock phosphate eight years ago and 
still sees direct benefits from it. “Ou 
corn last year,” he says, “‘matured a little 
earlier and yielded much better on our 
phosphated land. We also had bette 
clover where we applied the phosphate. 

Different soils react differently to phos 
phates, and even within similar soil types 
different results will be obtained. A sur 
way to check the needs of one’s own farm 
is to try out a plot or strip across the main 
fields. Many farmers are finding it s 
good investment. 


ALFALFA PASTURED CLOSE 


Purdue swine day was held on the 
twenty-sixth of September. On that da) 
many Indiana farmers gathered to se 
what the pigs had said about various com- 
mon hog rations. Six lots of pigs had 
been given their feeds while running on 
alfalfa pasture. On this date they had this 
eee about petered out, the bulk of it 

ing from one to two inches high. 

One man said to C. M. Vestal, in charge 
of the experiments, “Don’t you believe 
that the hogs have about ruined this 
alfalfa? Will it recover from this and 
come thru the winter all right?” 

“T think it will,” said Vestal. ‘‘The fact 
is that this is the fourth year that we have 
this alfalfa hard until late in the 

all. 


Some folks think alfalfa will not stand 
heavy hog pasturing. But here is an in- 
stance that shows how long it stood the 
gaff of hog hoofs. It was on clay soil, 
grown from common seed, and the blue 
grass had come, but nevertheless it was 4 
very good stand of alfalfa yet.—I. J. M, 
Ind. 

Four pounds of hamburger and one 
pound of barium carbonate, properly 
mixed and distributed, should clean up 
most any rat-infested farmstead for § 
cash cost of less than the price of one 
bushel of corn. 
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“ Victrola No. 360 

2 Walnut, $235; electric, $275 

' \ Other styles $25 to $1500 
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. The fi ift of all! 

"better e nest 4 O a 

rie | 

ato The gift that keeps on giving—that keeps on giving some- 

e a thing new. For no matter what kind of music you may want ' 
or when you may want it, a Victrola Instrument and Victor 

SE Records give you every kind of music—better. 

at ay The most brilliant opera house in the world can offer no 

x . such great company of artists as that shown above, but every 

ing Victor Record made is made by an artist of distinction in 

kof i some particular field. From the great music of the world to 

cha the most alluring dance or the trickiest bit of jazz—the names 

this that everybody knows, the names that really count—are 

E = found on Victor Records. Let the nearest dealer show you. / 

hav Victrolas are listed from $25 up—and any one of them will vil 


play any of the nine thousand Victor Records. 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 


Wictrola 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF TAX 
ey high taxes have almost crowded 


the weather out of first place as a topic 
© conversation it is to be feared that we 
shall become a nation of grumblers unless 
we take ourselves in hand seriously and 
see if something canfiot be done to remedy 
the disease. On the street corners, at the 
political meeting, in the social cirele and 
everywhere, taxes are discussed and often 
in such a way as to make one think the 
first syllable of the oft-used word dis- 
cussed could well be omitted. 

\ few months ago at a funeral the 
preacher right in the midst of the dis- 
course launched into a talk about settling 
one’s estate so as to avoid high taxes in 
case of death. It was a grotesque funeral 


sermon, but it showed the trend of mind 
even of a mirfister, and nobody in the 
audience was seriously offended at the 
plain words used on such an occasion. 











Hog cholera control is one result obtained 
by tax money 


But why not stop to consider what 
makes taxes high? Look at conditions 
forty or fifty years ago and see how 
much has been done by the government to 
safeguard life and health, as well as to 
make living conditions better. Think of 
what the poorhouses were sixty years ago 
and what they are now. Think of the 
ondition of the insane and the feeble- 
minded and the b'ind and the deaf before 
taxes became higu. 

There are people living in our com- 
munity who can remember when the 
poor people, and even the little children 
who were public charges, were “farmed 
out” to the iowest bidder without regard 
to what kind of people bid the lowest. 
Perhaps it was the best they could do in 
pioneer times but mothers of little chil- 
dren can sleep more soundly at nights now 
that they do not have to think of the 
possibility of their children being handed 
over to some greedy person who would 
starve them body, mind and soul because 
the county had no better place to care for 
them. Sanitary homes for the aged, the 
infirm, the insane and the feeble-minded 
cost money and those who are strong and 
able-bodied should gladly share the ex- 
pense of keeping them. What man knows 
when he or his may become an object of 
charity or a public charge? 

Then, there are the precautions to pre- 
vent disease, to quarantine contagious 
diseases, to combat epidemics, to put down 
disease-carrying agencies, to make the 
highways safe by means of motor cops, 
to drain the swamps, to place dangerous 
criminals in safe institutions, to make life 
in factories more secure and to raise the 
standard of living in every way. Look at 
the infant mortality in cities before milk 
inspection was compulsory and look at the 
figures now. In one community lately 
a number of persons were bitten by mad 
dogs, and at once the resources of the 
state were at the command of the injured, 
free of cost. The terrible death by lock- 
jaw that once struck terror to all hearts 
has been largely done away with by 
scientific means. And the poorest citizen 
can be treated free in case of mad dog 
bite. All these things cost money, but 
they help to save money. The number of 
lives saved by the various toxins and 
serums cannot be estimated 
Everybody knows what has been done 
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for crops and animals in recent years. It is 
not nee to enumerate the benefits 
for prevention of hog cholera, the elaborate 
care to stamp out plant diseases, the vari- 
ous tests by which diseased animals can be 
disposed of, the bulletins as to the care 
of crops and animals, the experiment sta- 
tions and a hundred and one other benefits 
that our grandfathers knew nothing about. 
While these take money they in turn save 
money. 

Space forbids the mention of precau- 
tions sent broadcast to keep people to safe 
and sane investments, the storm warnings, 
the pure food regulations, the pensions for 
our soldiers and’ sailors, the fine highways 
and many other things that are paid for 
from the tax money. None of us could 
go back to the old days when taxes were 
low and when the mail could be had once 
in three or four weeks, if we had our 
choice. We enjoy the benefit of the best 
government in the world, so why complain 
about the cost? No doubt there are things 
that could be dispensed with and there will 
always be graft and corruption while 
human nature is what it is, but why not 
cheerfully help to make matters better 
when we can and pay our share without 
whining until they can be remedied.— 
H. R., Iowa. 


DEVICE FOR WASHING CARS 

A very simple and effective air-pres- 
sure outfit for washing cars on a farm 
where running water under pressure is 
not available is made out of a tight steel 
tank or drum, such as is used for oil, a 
short length of garden hose with nozzle, 
an old valve from a discarded inner tube 
and a tire pump. 

Remove the tap from the bunghole of 
the steel barrel and have a hole bored 
in the tap. Have the valve soldered 
onto the bunghole tap so that the tire 
pump will screw onto it in the same way 
it does on a tire. 

Fill the tank from one-half to two- 
thirds full of water, and screw the gar- 
den hose in place on the faucet. Now 
put the tap back om the bunghole, fasten 
on your tire pump and pump air into 
the tank until you have from sixty 
pounds to seventy pounds pressure and 
you are ready to wash your car. The 
compressed air in the tank will send the 
water out with enough force to wash the 
car well—C, M., Ill. 





OUR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


You will be interested to know what 
some parents have to say about the work 
we have done for their crippled children. 

“Doyl walks flat on his feet, altho his 
toes turn in just a little. He should have 
had another pair of braces. However, he is 
so much better that we cannot express our 
thanks to you people for your assistance in 
his treatments. If it had not been for you, 
he would still be a 
cripple. Will send 
his picture soon.”— 
Mr. and Mrs. F. C. 
Brown, Arkansas. 

we get money 
enough, we will send 
Doyl back to the 
hospital to get new 
braces so his toes will 
not turn in. 

“T desire to express 
my sincere thanks 
and gratitude for the 
wonderful improve- 
ment which has been 
made in the physical 
condition of my 
Allie of Alabama daughter Beulah. She 

was afflicted with in- 
fantile paralysis at the age of about one 
and a half years. At the time of her ad- 
mittance into the sanitarium on July 1, 
1923, her only mode of moving about was 
by means of pushing herself along with 
her hands or in a wheel chair. 
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“She went back for further treatment, 
and has just returned home again. She 
can now walk with the aid of crutch 
She can also aid her mother with 
housework and is wonderfully improved in 
every way. She has grown and avalon. d 
into a very robust-looking girl. She is 
now able to attend school and it is our aim 
to give her the best education we can 
afford. 

“T desire again to express my heartfelt 
gratitude for the great benefits received 
from the sanitarium thru the aid and 
assistance of the friends and readers of 
Successful Farming. I feel that the Lord 
has wonderfully blessed us thru this 
medium. I thank one and all.’”’—Mrs. (. 
A. Holland, Arkansas. 

Arthur had one of the worst cases of 
club feet the hospital attendants ever ; 
Here is a report on his case: 

“Arthur has improved very much. He 
would not have received treatment if you 
had not taken the case in hand. He ap- 
yreciates very much what you have done 
for him. We have no picture of him now 
but will send one soon. With keen appre- 
ciation we thank you.”—Mr. and Mrs, 
8. J. Hagen, North Dakota. 

Since my last report, I learn that Ethie 
has a baby. That Myrtle is earning her 
living in St. Louis. 

Let us have an outpouring of Christmas 
spirit in a fund to carry on the work with 
these cripples we have started to treat. 
No new cases will be taken but we must 
finish these. You see how grateful the 
parents and the children are. 

Send all money addressed to Successful 
Farming with “C. C. Fund” written in the 
lower left-hand corner of the envelope.— 
Alson Secor, Editor, 


LIME PROVED ITS VALUE 

When Ernest Buhr, Bremer county, 
Iowa, pulled up two alfalfa plants that 
had grown on his farm for two seasons 
and found roots four feet long, he wanted 
more of them. Furthermore, he felt cer- 
tain that in the light of such evidence, his 
farm would grow as good alfalfa as any 
other in the county. 

Buhr immediately got in touch with his 
county agent and ordered a carload of 
ground limestone and some Cossack al- 
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A pile of limestone John Calsen, Rock 
Island county, Illinois, spread this fall 


falfa seed. The lime was divided with the 
neighbors after he had used all he needed 
That fall he and his neighbors had excel- 
lent stands of alfalfa. 

The fall of 1923 Otto Zummak of the 
same county applied lime to one of his 
fields. The clover seeding the following 
fall was fully six inches higher than on the 
unlimed section. The difference was s0 
marked that a line could be drawn across 
the field between the treated and un- 
treated portions. 

Shoes wear longer when two pair are 
alternated. Evidently leather needs a 
rest occasionally just the same as woolens 
and some other cloth fabrics. Shoe trees 
help to preserve the shape of the shoes 
while they are taking their vacation 
Prompt repairs will also lengthen the life 
of a shoe. Clean shoes wear longer than 
dirty ones. The price of a pair of rub- 
bers for wet weather will be more than 
saved in the annual shoe bill. 
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How MOBILOIL ', wins your warm cold-weather friendship 


: y HE first snow-storm— starter the oil splashes up and 
p Mobiloil “E” in your en- begins to feed to every fric- 
tar) po. gine. You go outinthemorn- tional surface. 
= ing to start up. , 
so fe So although the cold cylin- 
oe a A few more turns with the ders make it harder for the 


for TOURING: 


The new sealed |-quart can is ideal 
while on long tripe or for emergency. 
Carry two or three under the seat. 
Fair retail price 35c¢ (grades “E™, 
Arctic and “A,” 3 for $1.00). Slightly 
higher ip the Southwestern, Moun- 
tain and Pacific Coast States. 


a for your HOME GARAGE: 


The 5-gallon can or 15-, 30-, or 55- 

gallon steel drum of Mobiloil pro- 

vides an ideal supply of lubricating 
¢ oil. 


starter, but that is all. Cor- asoline to vaporize, there is 
rectly lubricated, the engine no additional difficulty im- 
turns almost as freely as in posed by congealed oil which | 
warmer weather. With judi- may cause stiffness and drag 
cious use of the choke anda hetween moving surfaces. 
slightly richer mixture, your 

Ford will give you the same Results: Saving of battery, 
reliable service in winter as %@ving in gasoline, insurance 
in summer. And with the of a perfect oil film over all 
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Domestic Branches: 


A A OE A SI SOE 2 


: New York (Main Office) lightest possible burden to surfaces, a powerful and thor- 
Y Albany Minneapolis the battery. oughly protected engine. 

i Boston New Haven 

Buffalo Oklahoma City ee 7 — 

_ oa Fumasighie For Mobiloil “E” flows Put Mobiloil “E” into your 
a seen gl freely in the coldest weather. Ford crankcase and notice 
4 etror " o na, . on . 

j 6=—sEndienapelio Rochester The moment you pressonthe the difference. 

"4 Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis 

4 Milwaukee Springfield, Mase. 
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A BRIGHT, CHEERY FARM HOUSE 


There Are Plenty of Well-Placed Windows 


By JOHN B. GORDON 
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H, how bright and cheery your living room is, with Groups of windows like these, give a lot of character to 
all these windows!” cried a guest this morning, as__ the outside of a house; and are mighty effective inside. A 


she looked across my fields to the sunny waters of 


room with two or three single windows scattered about, is 


the river. “Now, our home is over a hundred years old— not nearly as pretty as one with these windows all grouped 


and it has such scanty little windows—why was it that the 
old-time builders seemed so awfully afraid of sunlight and 


were reasons for small windows, in those days. Window 


together. 
Che kitchen, you will 





the sill is set four feet 


fresh air?” Pl notice, has three win- 
Her question was a very natural one; but there really scond dows, over the sink; 


glass was all imported from Europe, then; and it was 


from the floor. This 
keeps the glass from 








frightfully expensive. And glass lets in more cold than a 
solid wall; the rooms were chilly enough, at best, with being splashed. 
nothing but open fireplaces to warm them. So, to save seo 0 a The two small win- 
money and save heat, the windows were cut down to the dows at the front, in 
smallest possible sizes Dada the second story, are 
But today, with American-made glass and — in the bedroom closets. 
efficient heating systems there is no need of € DED eM BED @” {always put a window 
skimping the windows, though too many rida rine ma closet, if possible; 
builders do it just because their grandfathers ae it not only saves you 
from stumbling and 








did. Personally I am something of a crank on 
windows; my own home is full of 


groping around imsemi- 


—— 





them, and so are all the homes I 
plan for other folks. 

Take this farmhouse, for in- 
stance; it has plenty of windows, 
as you see. The bay windows in 
the living room and dining room 
are fitted with casement sash; in- 
deed, nearly all the first story win- 
dows.have the same sort of 
sash. A casement window 

hinged like a door, and 
swings outward; thus the 
whole window space can be 
thrown open, giving lots of 
breeze in hot weather. The 
ordinarv sliding or “double- 
hung” window, of course, 
only opens half-w ay, at the — — 


most The chief disadvan- 









Plan of 
first 
floor 
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tage f casements is, that 


darkness, but keeps 
clothing from getting 
musty and ill-smelling. 
Somehow it does not seem very hice to take 
off a dress or suit that is wet with perspira- 
tion, and then shut it up in an airtight closet 
with a lot of other clothes. 

The door at the far end of the living room, 
going out on the side porch, is “French;’ 
that is, glass from top to bottom. This is far 
prettier than the ordinary glass door, with 
the lower half solidly paneled. French doors 
are very popular, nowadays; they are used 
to separate a living room from a dining room, 
or from a hall. This makes the rooms look 
much larger than if solid doors are used. 

Notice, please, that all the windows in this 
house have rather small panes. Big panes 
look well enough from inside, but they seem 
very bare and cold from outside. A small 


they may break the glass by slamming and banging about pane, when broken, is very much cheaper and easier to 


in windy weather, unless specially strong casement ad- replace than a large one. 
justers are used. The regular casement adjusters are usu- In cold climates, it is good policy to put storm sash on 
lly too light. I prefer shutter adjusters, which are sturdier. the northern and western windows, at any rate. They will 
Casements are especially well suited for bay windows; _ save a lot of fuel in winter. 
they do not require as large frames as doubie-hung sash. I have talked so much about the windows, that I have no 
The real beauty of a bay window lies in having as much _ space left to discuss the house itself. However, here are the 
glass, and just as little wall, as possible plans; I think you can understand them. 


Notice, please, that 





the front windows of the bedroom (Note: We can furnish blueprints of the house for $2 per set. Write to Farmhou* 
“4 Editor, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. Enclose check or money order for $2 
are t ripie; t ha t, is, three sash, set very cle sely together. and ask for plans No. 1188. We do not furnish specifications nor material lists.) 
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5 roome and bath - living room, 
dining rom, 2 bedrooms and kitenen 
| enw wee. fn pantry case. Re oomy 

ch Vanseohe well ar 


etacn Building Costs- 


| Buy Direct From Mill,at Wholesale! 
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On an Average for 


The total savings of these Gor- 
don-Van Tine home-buyers, as 
given by their letters below, 
amount to $2,400—or an aver- 
age of $600 per customer! 

Union City, Mich. 

that sees our house 

we v573) th thinks it the nicest lumber 
yp saw. We saved about 


$1 00 by sending to your Com- ff 
pany. Mrs. Frank Breininger 
Bellefonte, Pa. 
We saved about .00} by buy- 


ing a Gerdon-Van Tine Home, and 

the grade of lumber in the bu ding 

cannot be had in our town at an 

price. . G. Knapi 

M n Heights, South Amboy,N .J. 
After looking over estimates from j 

others and comparing them with 





Gordon-Van Tine Offers Biggest 
Lumber Values Since War Days! 


At Gordon-Van Tine’s s figures it takes less corn, wheat, livestock or dairy products 
to purchase the house or ou want than at any time since the war! As crop prices 
have gone up, Gordon-Van Tine lumber and millwork prices have come down! Today 
you can get just the home or farm building you want—highest quality guaranteed— 
shipped direct from mill — materials complete — and at prices 15% to 50% under ordi- 
nary lumber markets! 

Read the letters at the right. Then write for our Free Books and lowest wholesale 
prices! No books published compare with these for farmers’ reference. 


We Will Figure Your Lumber 
Bills Without Charge 


You will probably find just the home or barn you 
want in our catalogs. But if you don’t, or have 
some special job in mind, tell us your needs, or 
send us your lumber bills. We will figure them 
FREE and send you estimate by first mail. Find 
out how Gordon-Van Tine can save for you on top 
A favorite hay, cattle or general quality material. 


rpose barn. Ready-framed— 
‘omy to build. bern book Four Big Mills 
shows many other designs in Davenport, Ia.;St. Louis, Mo.; Chehalis, Wash. ; 
Hattiesburg, Miss. We ship from one nearest you. 


gambrel and Gothic roofs. 
5,000 Bargains Like These! 


Two-Lighi Window Jap-a-Top Slate 
26x 28 Surfaced Roofing 


An all-white pine 
window, glazed A, Bs 
with best quality 15 years. Other 
glass. grades at lower 
prices. 












Well lighted and _ ventilated, 
warm and dry. Windows on 









south slope of gambrel roof. 35 
Barn book also shows gable = $435 
and saw-tooth roofs. Note These 1 eG 
Prices—high- 
oot grade material. Including nails and 
ment. 
Gualty |ioteateet 
Paint te bu iding by | Two- Panel 
uying from - 
Goes further don-Van Tine. Fir Door 
Lasts long er 
2’ 8° x6's 











—T- Quality mixed Two-Panel 
) paint, t Jt,. Door, white pine 
Donen y 360 stiles and rails, fir 
square feet, two panel + size 2 ft. 
=a 8 in. x 6 ft. 8 in. 


$4.32 





The*‘Good Luck” Poultry House is built 
for warmth, dryness, light and ventila- 
tion. Laid out on latest successful 
poultrymen’s a. tL, shown accom- 
modates up to 200 


Gordon-VanTine Co. 


S66 








Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
429 Gordon Street Davenport, Iowa 











your figure, I decided to y & the 
ready-cut lumber and now I find 

am ahead about $500.00 and per 

PSs More. Harold V. Phair 

Rosemount, Minn. 

IT am fn the market again in the 

line —— buildings, and I know a good 

et my material from, as 

zea eT me at Jeast $700.00 on my 

ittle home apf 573. I gan more than 
my money's worth, Oscar Daily 


Send for Free 
Books! 


200 Home Plans— Shows bun- 
galows, Colonial, town and farm 
homes; 3 to 9 rooms; plans, photos, 
specifications. 

Barn Book — 654 sizes and 
kinds of barns, hog and poultry 
houses and farm buildings. 

Building Material Catalog— 
Everything for building, remodel- 
ing or repairing at wholesale 
prices. 

















What Is Ready-Cut 


It means that we saw, notch and fit 
heavy timbers and framing lumber by 
machinery at our factories. All parts 
come ready to nail together, accurate to 
1-64 inch. Saves up to 30% carpenters” 
time on the job and 18% lumber waste. 


A House ata 
Guaranteed Price 


We furnish all lumber, lath, shingles, 
doors, windows, trim, stairwork, hard- 
ware, paint, tinwork, nails, | varnish, en- 
amel. No “extra charges’ to run up 
your bill. You know in advance what 
your building will cost to the last penny. 


Our 20-Year Guarantee 


We are the only concern in the build- 
ing business that gives you a 20-year 
guarantee. Backed by resources of over 
$1,000,000.00. 


WRITE! 


ie Ss A ST A ee A cE — 
Gordon-Van Tine Co. , 


3 429 Gordon Street 
; 


Davenport, Ia. | 
Send me Free Books. I | 
aaa to | 
Build (Repair ff 
las ollows: ' 
on inbiee ll 
I Name * <a = 
I Address 





A Lk 














HOW TO ERECT AN AERIAL 


° | ‘HE first essential in the installation of 
aradio set is a good aerial, or antenna. 
Many people have the impression that 


this is a difficult task, and while it is true 
that an antenna must be cartfully built, 
any average person, with a little thought 
and care, can erect a very efficient antenna 
at a very small cost, either in money or 
tune 
The job becomes extremely simple on 
the farm, because there is plenty of room, 
and usually plenty of high points to which 
the extremities of the antenna can be 
attached. On a farm that has a windmill, 
the problem becomes very simple. 

Experts define the perfect antenna as a 
straight, single wire, preferably copper 
braid, such as is easily obtainable at low 
cost from any radio dealer, suspended forty 
to fifty feet above the earth, and at least 
one hundred feet long, measured from the 
set itself. In other words, if the wire were 
placed fifty feet high, a wire fifty feet long, 
with a lead-in fifty feet long down to the 
set, would give an antenna one hundred 
feet long. 

It is not usually a simple thing to sus- 
pend a wire fifty feet in the air, but 
it is not at all necessary that the wire be 
that high from the ground. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances, a wire twenty to thir- 
ty feet high will give just as good results. 
Also, the wire need not be parallel with 
the earth. That is, one end might be much 
higher than the other without in any way 
affecting the efficiency. 

Select as wire that is to be used as an 
antenna a coil of say one hundred feet. 
Secure two ordinary strain insulators, 
many varieties of which, all good, are ob- 
tainable in any town. Fasten an insulator 
securely at each end of the wire and 
fasten a length of any sort of wire to be 
used for a support, to the other end of 
each insulator. 


The Lead-in Wire 


A lead-in wire, preferably covered, 
should be soldered or clamped securely 
by means of screw and nut, near the end 
of the antenna. This should be a good, 
tight joint, to mpi corrosion. It is 
sometimes possible and always preferable 
to have the lead-in and the antenna proper 
all one pice of wire, saving joints. 

Now fasten the supporting wire to the 
gable of the house letting the insulator 
come out four or five feet from the house. 
Take the other supporting wire to a wind- 
mill tower, or to the gable of the barn. 
Draw up tight to prevent swaying, and 
fasten securely. Avoid having antenna 
come close to trees, and keep as far as pos- 
sible from other buildings, especially any 
that have metal roofs. You will now have 
approximately one hundred feet of wire 
suspended in mid-air, from eighteen to 
thirty feet from the ground, and insulated 
from its supports by porcelain or similar 
insulator. You have a lead-in wire, se- 
curely fastened near the house end of this 
wire, and ready to put thru the wall of the 
house into the room where the radio set is 
to be placed. 

This lead-in wire can be taken thru the 
wall of the home by means of a hollow 
porcelain tube, such as is used for tele- 

yhhones, or it can be taken thru the window 
yy means of a small, flat, insulated strip 
with fasteners on each end without mak- 
ing any holes either in the wall or the 
window frame. This work can be done 
in two or three hours’ time at a very small 
cost for material and the antenna erected 
according to these instructions will serve 
the purpose of the average user as well as 
any that can be devised. 
Of course, equally important to the an- 
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tenna is the ground connection, also easily 
secured on the average farm.- An ideal 
ground can be made by taking a piece of 
two-inch pipe and driving it into the 
earth, a few feet from the toundation, 
where it will strike moist earth. Drive it 
in several feet, the ceeper the better. 
Secure a small, copper clamp designed for 
that purpose and + aod a length of fairly 
large wire to the pipe, taking this wire into 
the home in a manner similar to that de- 
scribed for the antenna. 

A great deal has been said about the 
danger of lightning, but undoubtedly this 
danger has been overestimated. The 
danger of lightning on a radio antenna is 
much less than the danger from a tele- 
hone line, as the telephone line runs out 
for many miles across the country, exposed 
to lightning every inch of the way, where- 
as the antenna is only one hundred feet 
long. For perfect safety, however, secure 
a standard lightning arrester and connect 
it according to instructions from the 
manufacturer, preferably outside the 
house, near the point where the anten- 
na passes thru. Fasten one end to the 
antenna wire, scraping it bare, of course 
at that point, if you are using a cove 
wire for a lead-in. Fasten the other end of 
the arrester to the ground wire and forget 
all about lightning. 

You now have a good antenna and a 
good ground, with lead-ins connecting 
them with the inside of the house. These 
two things are absolutely essential for any 
average commercial radio set and it is 
safe to predict that within a short time 
they will be found at the majority of farm 
homes in America.—R. L., lowa. 


RADIO BY RELAY 


On the evening before election, the final 
speeches of the campaign were broadcast 
by a network of large stations thruout the 
country. At eight fifteen central time, a 
group of about fifteen stations, united by 
special leased wires, picked up and broad- 
cast the final speech of the democratic 
nominee for president. Promptly at nine 
o’clock a chain of twenty-six of the leading 
stations from ocean to ocean broadcasted 
the final campaign address of President 
Coolidge. This chain was by far the largest 
broadcasting unit ever undertaken, and 
owing to the clearness of the weather, was 
rae 3 and distinctly reproduced thruout 
the United States and doubtless was picked 
up in many foreign countries. 

It is almost inconceivable that the voice 
of one person can be so magnified as to fill 
the entire atmosphere. It brings a new 
respect for this science which within three 
years has come to be a dominating factor 
in national affairs. From now on, the 
chief executive can place himself in direct 
contact with his entire constituency in a 
thoroly dependable manner, so as to bring 
about a keener appreciation of the deeper 
meaning of our government, and a new 
inspiration to every citizen.—R. L. 


THERE’S SOMETHING IN THE AIR 


When the winter winds are howling and 
the snow covers the ground, there is going 
to be a mighty thrill for farm folks who 
reach up into the atmosphere and pick 
entertainment, education, history, etc., 
right off the chimney tops, as it were. The 
uninitiated cannot comprehend just how 
much wonderful entertainment is avail- 
able to the owner of a receiving set, nor 
to what ends large organizations thruout 
the country are going to make radio even 
more valuable. Distance has been wiped 
out. Time has been erased and the lone- 
liest farmer in the remote sections of the 
country is just one second from Broadway 
with its pipe organs, its grand opera, its 
vaudeville. Just as close, also, is Wash- 
ington and the agricultural departments 
of the government, with their forecasts 
on the weather and the market news. All 
the principal markets are sending quota- 
tions of every kind, from which any farmer 
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can get just the type of information that 
he desires on most any subject, by merely 
turning the dials. 

Thruout the Middle West, beginning 
at supper time, the early evening concerts 
from the world’s most famous restaurants 
and théaters, by the world’s leading 
musicians, can be reproduced in the dining 
room of the farm home, night after night. 
Saturday evening and night bring special 
farm dance programs from dozens of dif- 
ferent places, old-time fiddler contests, 
and old-time melodies to gladden the 
hearts of old and young. Can you picture 
anything nicer than a warm room, a cozy 
fire, and Father lounging back in his arm- 
chair, while the wintry winds are blowing 
outside, listening to the sweet strains of 
‘“‘When You and I Were Young, Maggie,” 
from a station a thousand miles away? 

And on Sunday morning, when it is too 
stormy to go to church, just tune in on 
any one of a dozen leading churches. Hear 
the magnificent choirs, and the pipe 
organs. Enjoy a sermon from a leading 
pulpit of the country, right in the comfort 
of your favorite armchair. 

Sunday evening again, regular church 
services if you wish, or programs of special 
church music, with all « gus favorite 
hymns. Certainly radio puts the farm on 
a par with the largest city from the stand- 
point of entertainment and informatson, 
and will bring increasing joy and happi- 
ness to us all.—R. L. 


YOUR TAX MONEY SQUANDERED 
Continued from page 13 

gated culverts were omitted. Also one 
eighteen-inch, one twenty-five-inch and 
the coping on the walls of the concrete 
culvert had not been put in. The plans 
specified that “branch gravel” should not 
be used in concrete work, yet it was used in 
all the concrete and a very inferior job 
resulted. The surface on the subgrade 
was left very uneven, shoulders not sloped 
according to the contract and the sub- 
grade is from one to two feet less in width 
at certain points than is required. The 
side ditches were left in rough and irregu- 
lar shape and no ditches at all in some 
places where very much needed. Certain 
parts of the bed stone was not rolled. In- 
stead of using the required inch-and-three- 
quarter stone in the second course, three- 
inch and larger was used, allowing the 
screening course to settle clear thru to 
the bottom. Plans called for one hundred 
and thirty-seven cross drains and not one 
of them was put in. : 

The state examiner had this to 7 in 
regard to road work done in Crawford 
county: 

“This department has been called upon 
at numerous times to examine work being 
constructed under the supervision of the 
county surveyor (an elective office in 
Indiana) of Cuvetesd county and have 

nerally found that the work was not 
a performed according to contract. If 
there is no other means by which the tax- 

ayers of Crawford county can get justice 
in the matter of public improvements and 
if the engineer and superintendent (of 
construction) cannot be persuaded to have 
such improvements made according to 
contract, then it appears to me that some 
taxpayers should apply the remedy pro- 
ba by statute.” 

The statute referred to provides that 
the engineer and superintendent in charge 
of the construction of such road or roads 
shall see that they are constructed in ac- 
cordance with the plans and specifications 
under which said contract was awarded 
and for their failure to do so they shall 
become liable to the extent of their bonds 
at the suit of any es of the town- 
ship in which said road is situated. 


Indiana certainly would be at the 
mercy of the grafters and incompetents if 
it did not have a system of state inspectors 
who upon petition of a few taxpayers will 
inspect any public work and demand re- 
payment where the county has been 
fleeced. 
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Ina“Ball-Band” Arctic 


You Can See Some of the 
Reasons for More Days Wear 


Old Man Winter is a bully. He gets outside your windows and dares you to 
come outdoors. And when you venture out, Winter doesn’t run away. 
He attacks. 


He blocks your path with snow. He puts ice beneath your soles and blows 
a freezing blast at your ankles. 










He uses every weapon from a slip and fall to a frozen toe. His little guns 
cause discomfort and pain. His big guns are colds and pneumonia. 


He is tough. One of his tricks is to wear out and destroy any footwear 
but the strongest. 
When you walk out to meet Winter on his own ground, go well shod. 


Your father before you doubtless wore “‘Ball-Band” Boots or Arctics 
when he fought his way to barn and field and town; and the same high 
quality, the same protection against cold and snow and hard wear is built 
in the “*Ball-Band’’ Arctics you can buy today. 


Examine a “Ball-Band” 4-Buckle Arctic 


Take it up to the window. Put your hands in it. Feel the 
smooth woolen lining—not a wrinkle or a loose spot in it—the 
rubber and the lining are one—they cannot be separated. Four Buckle 


Now look at the tongue or gusset that comes up over the instep and pro- Excluder Arctic 
tects the front doubly. It is not a separate thing like the tongue in your 
shoes but it folds, leaving no crack, crevice or seam for the water to get in. 


The strong heavy sole will attract your attention. See how neatly it is 
joined to the upper without a seam. You know it will never break away. 
The thickness, toughness and flexibility of the sole assure you of long wear. : 


See the reinforcement at every bend and wherever the strains come. No 
wonder “‘Ball-Band” Arctics wear so long. 


Every “Ball-Band” Arctic passes j 
through 33 skilled hands { 


You realize when you examine one of these 
arctics what skill is required to put together : 
the many pattern pieces of rubber and cloth 


that make an article of footwear so warm and Look for the q] 


so durable. 


Each of the 33 workmen does his work by Ht a D es ALL : 


hand and he is expert at his particular part of ; 
the work. 





Over ten million men and women are care- 
One Buckle Arctic —_ful to look for the Red Ball—the “Ball-Band” 
Trade Mark, for they know that it means com- 

fort, warmth and More Days Wear. 








We make nothing lat footwear and we know how 

MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MBG. Co. 

335 Water Street Mishawaka, Ind. 
“The House That Pays Millions for Quality” 


—~e “ 99 
Look for the Red Ball. It is on 
" “ every pair of “Ball-Band"’ Rubber 


and Woolen Footwear. If your 
dealer does not handle ‘“‘Ball-Band”’ 


Boys’ Rolled Edge Rubber & Woolen wsictsers 


It shows many kinds of Boots, 


k li er Arctics, Light Rubbers, Work 

Es . s PP Shoes, Sport Shoes, Wool Boots 
and Socks—something for every 
member of the family. 
































24 
FOODSTUFFS ROUND THE WORLD 


Exports of butter from Sweden in- 
creased in the first seven months of 1924, 
almost three million pounds over the same 
period in 1923. In Saskatchewan, Canada, 
butter production figures doubled in the 
period from 1920 to 1924. In 1920 
6,638,895 pounds were manufactured as 
compared to an estimated 12,000,000 or 
13,000,000 pounds in 1924. 

The Foreign Egg Trade 

A government loan of 50,000,000 francs 
to encourage cattle and poultry raising 
in Belgium has resulted in an export egg 
trade during the first four months of 1924 
of 51,268,418 eggs while 7,000,000 were 
imported. In 1922, 113,678,000 eggs were 
brought into the country and 14,152,000 
exported. Sweden is importing four times 
asmany eggs assheexports. In Poland an 
arrangement recently made provides for 
an exportation of 900 carloads of eggs in 
the next few months. Denmark exported 
37,873,000 dozen up to July 31st of 1924. 
Twenty-six percent of Great Britain’s 
supply comes from that country. 

The Bacon Trade 

Swedish exports of bacon showed a 
marked increase during the first six 
months of 1924 over the same period in 
1923. In the lumber camps of that coun- 
try the domestic product has largely re- 
placed the American during the past year 
or two. The demand for American bacon 
has largely increased in the port of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, England. Approximately 
700 to 800 tons are imported every week. 
Denmark supplies 600 tons per week and 
Sweden is now attempting to also enter 
this market. 

Mexico Buys Cattle 

During the months of July and August 
cattle to the value of $250,000 were ex- 
ported to Mexico to replenish herds de- 
pleted by confiscation during the revolu- 
tionary period. 

Argentine Meat Exports 

Beef production increased in South 
America this year. In Argentina 2,507,333 
quarters of frozen beef were exported dur- 
ing the first six months of 1924 compared 
with 1,123,870 quarters for the same 
period of 1923. There were 2,468,784 
quarters of chilled beef exported against 
2 213,567 of the year before and 1,949,654 
mutton carcasses compared with 2,082,420 
during the first six months of 1923. 


LAND RECLAIMED BY TERRACE 

Where hilly soil has long been kept in 
cultivation, washing is a serious matter. 
Moreover, a very large proportion of the 
land on which crops are raised is rolling. 
An example of the results of erosion and 
the cheapness with which such eroded soil 
may be reclaimed are shown on the farm 
of Henry Kahae in Vanderburg county, 
Indiana. 

Kahae had a twenty-acre field that had 
been out of cultivation the last ten years 
on account of the gullies, many of which 
you “could lead a horse into” without 
his being seen from the side. Altho this 
field was close to town, a region of high- 
priced land, because of extensive truck- 
ing interests, the owner offered this field 
for sale for $50 per acre, but the job of 
reclaiming the field looked so difficult that 
there were no takers. 

Finally P. O. Wilson, the county 
agent, interested the owner in having it 
terraced so as to prevent erosion. The 
field was surveyed and grade stakes stuck. 
Four men and three teams worked four 
days with scrapers, plows, ete., and when 
they were done, this field was level enough 
to be cultivated again. 

Those with farms where washing has 
commenced can well interest themselves 
in terracing. This consists of making 
waterways for the soil water, laying these 
out on such a fall that the water will not 
carry the soil away When water flows 
slowly, it drops its load of sediment.— 


I. J. M., Ind. 
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Sec’y of Commerce 
Herbert Hoover 


Write for Free 
Copyof Secretary 
Hoover’s Radio 
Talk. 


A complete copy of 
Secretary Hoover's ra- 
dio talk on “*Super- 

wer — Present and 
“uture’’ and also one 
by Senator Arthur 
Capper of Kansas on 
“Electricity and the 
Farmer™ wi sent 
free on request. Fill 
out the coupon and 
mail today. 










Superpower and 
the Farmer 


Committees of farmers, farm-paper editors, engineers 
connected with agricultural colleges, and representa- 
tives of the electrical industry are experimentally 
4 electrifying groups of farms in many states. 

When this indispensable experimental work is com- 
pleted farmers with unelectrified buildings and elec- 
% tric light and power companies will know what kind 
‘of electric service is needed on the farm and on what 


sound economic basis it should be rendered, and farm- 
ers who already receive electric service will learn 
how to make greater use of it. 

One subject being studied by the state committees 
is the relation of “superpower” to farming. 

What is “superpower?” 

Secretary of Commerce Hoover thus defined it ina 
recent radio talk delivered to five million people: 

“Superpower means interconnection of {electrical} 
systems and larger central stations, coal and water, 
scattered over the whole nation. It is in daily progress 


before our eyes. 


“It implies no gigantic exploitation for that is im- 
possible under state regulation of rates and profits. . .” 

Secretary Hoover is convinced that regulated {not 
politically owned and managed} electric light and 
power companies must develop the possibilities of 
superpower for the farmer. . 

“We have seen nothing in our history to warrant 
us in the risk of stopping all progress by the deadening 
hand of government. . . If we have not the capacity 
as a nation to regulate these great tools in the public 
interest, we much less possess the capacity to operate 


them on behalf of the Federal Government.” 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 





radio talks. 


Name 


National Electric Light Association, 
29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me without charge complete copies of Hoover-Capper 





Post Office | 








State 





























Best Feed Grinder 
Made, Kelly Duplex Mills are made with 


double set of burrs. Do more work 
than any other mill of equal size. 
Require 25 per cent leas powet. 
Grinds ear corn, shelled corn, ots, 
wheat, Kaffir corn, cotton seed, com 
fn shucks, sheaf oats, Soy Bea 
. or any kind gran 


KELLY DUPLEX 
Big Money Maker 


Save one-half feed. Easily 
operated. All sizes. Guarat 
teed. Any power. Especial! 
adapted for farm engines 
tractors. Catalog free. 


Du Mill & Mfg.Co., Dept.15, Springfield, Obie 


for Yourself 

Establish and_ oper 

ate a ‘New System 
Spocalty Candy Factory im your community. We furnish ever? 
thing. Money-making opportunity unlimited Either men or wome®. 
Big Candy let Pree, Write forit today. Don’t put it of! 
W.HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 52, EAST ORANGE, N. 4 
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LIMING OLD SOILS 


Seven years ago a limestone grinder was 
set up near my place. I had six acres of 
very poor soil which had been producing 
practieally nothing for a number of years. 
Weathering had gone on in the field until 
the gravel of the subsoil was exposed. 
The red elay of the residual soil was very 
difficult to turn over and very hard to 
work when it had been turned. 

| decided to try the experiment of lim- 
ing the field to increase the yield, as well 
as to improve the physical condition of the 
soil. I began by applying three tons to 
the acre. The lime cost me one dollar 
per ton at the grinder, exclusive of hauling. 
| spread it evenly over ground previously 
broken for wheat and worked the lime 
into the soil. The following summer I 
harvested twenty-four bushels of wheat 
to the acre where before I had been get- 
ting but fourteen. A neighbor had wheat 
which looked as good as mine, but it 
threshed out sixteen bushels. 

| sowed clover in the wheat and next 
season cut three tons of fine clover hay to 
the acre. I got a seed crop of one and 

e-half bushels to the acre. Next year 
| put the six acres in corn and it made 
sixty-five bushels to the acre which is a 
good yield for this land. After the lapse 
of seven years the effect of that liming is 
still apparent in the field. 

[his section of Indiana is in the lime- 
tone region. County agents in our 
cinity have for years been urging the 
irmers to lime. The latter have been 
ow to do so because they thought that a 
il derived from limestone should be 
h in lime as a natural constituent. As 
a matter of fact, the lime has been leached 
out until little remains but the residual 
( Ly. 

\n experiment farm near my place, 
owned and operated by Purdue university, 
has carried out extensive tests of lime 
with results very similar to those I have 
had. Basing their opinions on these experi- 
ments the agricultural men of Purdue are 
advising the farmers to lime. 

| have found that lime will improve the 
plowing condition of the soil. Gravel 
beds, which for years have been merely 
scratched over can now be turned up. Be- 
sides I am able to manure more heavily 
with the assurance that the organic matter 
will be made available to the crops without 
injury to the physical condition of the 
sou. It pays me to lime and I am going to 
do so on a larger scale. My only mistake 
in the past has been that I did not put on 
enough. Four tons per acre is needed on 
soils which have been allowed to run 
down.—T. E. K., Ind. 
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GOING INTO ALFALFA 

Because red clover has grown so luxur- 
iantly with very little care, farmers of 
B urron county, Wisconsin, have not been 
greatly interested in raising alfalfa. A 

idual change has been coming about, 
however, for increasing difficulty is_be- 
ng experienced in getting a stand of 
ciover, 

The remedy has been discovered and 

being applie d—lime. Just the same, a 
general movement is now on for more 

lfalfa. Its longer iife without reseeding 

nd also its resistance to dry weather 
ikes at least a few acres very desirable 
even in a clover county. 

Fred Krahenbuhl now has twelve acres 
of alfalfa, part of which has been cut 
four seasons. The alfalfa is seeded in 
the spring on oat stubble that has had a 
od application of lime. Barley has 
been found to be the best nurse crop. It 
is sowed at the rate of one bushel to the 

re rather later than usual. If it makes 
too heavy a growth, it is cut for hay. 
she alfalfa seed is inoculated with soil 
m fields already established. 

Knaie nbuhl cuts his alfalfa three times 

ich season after it has got a good start. 
very winter a top dressing of manure 
is applied, 
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’ Radiola Regenoflex 
Remarkable for its tone quality! 
Selective and non-radiating. 

With compartments to hold 

all the batteries. With four 

Radiotrons WD-11, and Ra- 

diola Loudspeaker, . $191 


Christmas Zs Christmas 
—with a Radiola 


A Radiola stretches away through narrow 
walls—makes a new world of the old 
farm kitchen. It reaches out and out, 
and brings home the fun! 


There'll be Christmas carols on Christmas 
morning. There'll be music and laughter 
and lectures and sports—day after day— 
week after week. The new generation 
will grow up with a bigger world to live 

The older generation will get new joy 
out of life. Everybody wants a Radiola! 


“There's a Radiola i for every purse” 


Radio Corporation of America 


Sales Offices: 
233 Broadway, a York 10 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, IIL 
8 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Radiolas oo and distributed in Canada by 
the Canadian General Electric Company, Toronto, and 
the Westinghouse Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario. 


Radiola 


REG. vu. i PAT. OFF, 
Wanta Radiola this Christ- ~ 
mas? A gentle hint does 
wonders. Send us the name 
of the relative who doesn’t 
know what to get you, and 
we'll mail to him—or her— 
a book about all the Radi- 
olas from $35 to $425. It 
may help. 
Or send for the booklet yourself 

for Christmas ideas. 
This symbol of quality 

is your protection 
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SOME COMMON FIRE HAZARDS 

Upon being denied additional insur- 
ance, a neighbor of mine challenged the 
local agent to give a substantial reason 
why it should not be granted. 

“It is because the majority of farm 
homes harbor fire hazards of which the 
owners are unaware,” he declared. “That 
is why your property is listed so far be- 
neath the cost of replacement.” My 
neighbor disputed this hotly and to con- 
vince him, the agent agreed to visit his 
home on a tour of inspection. Being a 
disinterested party, I was invited to go 
along. 

The house was in good repair, newly 
painted, with a metal roof, and to outside 
appearances would have been an excel- 
lent insurance risk. The agent was de- 
termined, however, but instead of going 
about the examination in the usual man- 
ner, he removed a few feet of weather- 
board, and placed a level upon the chim- 
ney foundation. It was somewhat out 
of line, caused I think, by the settling 
of a sill. Running his hand over the 
brick, he found the mortar crumbly, and 
a few feet™ higher there was a crevice 
thru which soot had been drawn from 
the inside. 

“Hazard No. 1,” said the agent. 

Above this he removed a handful of 
shredded paper and rags, carried there 
by mice. 

A healthy spark passing thru that 
crevice would have ignited this tinder 
without question, and the result would 
have been one of those fires of “unknown 
origin.” 

The attic was, as my neighbor had 
said, “perfectly safe,” but in one corner 
there was a wagonload of magazines, 
books and papers. 

“That is why attic fires are so hard to 
manage,” the agent explained. “A fire 
would smoulder there for hours until a 
draught was opened from below; then 
the house would be ablaze beyond hope 
of saving it. At the roof we found two 
blackened rafters, which the owner had 
not thought of, and at the kitchen flue, 
there were numerous places where the 
cement had fallen out. 

But in a closet we found a greater 
hazard in the shape of oily overalls and 
a blouse, left there in a bundle by care- 
less painters, and down near the cellar 
steps a kerosene can was kept, which 
had leaked until the surrounding boards 
were well saturated. 

My neighbor was convinced by that 
time that the agent was correct in his 
belief, and promised to remove these 
hazards. 

“Your home is only typical of hun- 
dreds of others,” he said. “We find them 
every day, and that accounts for many 
bitter disputes when a fire occurs. And 
the only remedy is for each farmer to 
take a day off, at least twice a year, and 
go over these hidden places carefully, 
removing filth, replacing cement, and 
seeing that his flues are in proper con- 
dition. To do so, puts one in better 
standing with the insurance people, and 
lessens his chance of being burned out of 
nae on some zero night.”—F. R. C., 
) uo. 


IT PAID TO INOCULATE 


Inoculating soybeans is the only way 
to grow the crop, according to Ira Miller 
Bremer county, lowa, who made a test o 
the practice on his own initiative last 
summer. He seeded some of the Manchu 
variety without inoculation and on an ad- 
joining piece of ground he seeded some 
that had been properly inoculated. The 
latter grew to a height of thirty-two 
inches, while the former, the ones that 
were not inoculated, reached only twenty 
inches. 

“The job of inoculating costs far leas 
than it is worth. I’m sold on the practice,” 
said Mr. Miller. His succeag Oubers to 
inoculate,—G. C, T., lowa. 
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The People’s Telephone 


The telephone knows no favorites. It does the bidding of 
the country store and of the city bank. It is found in the 
ranch house kitchen and in the drawing-room of the city 
mansion. Its wires penetrate the northern forest, stretch 
across the prairie, are tunneled under city streets. 

The telephone knows no favorites. Its service to all the 
people is of the same high standard—the Bell System stand- 
ard. ‘Twenty-four hours a day it carries the voices of all. 
For the benefit of all, the long-distance circuits are kept in 
tune. Numberless discoveries and improvements developed 
by the Bell System have made the telephone more useful for 
all the people. In America, all can afford the telephone, for 
Bell System service is the cheapest, as well as the best, in 
the world. 

The telephone knows no favorites. It is not owned in any 
one locality or by any particular group of men. It is owned 
by 350,000 stockholders, who represent a cross-section of the 
thrift of the whole country. The owners of the telephone 
are those it serves. 

In America today the 15,000,000 telephones of the Bell 
System contribute to the security, happiness and efficiency 
of all the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


‘BELL SYSTEM 














New Scales Saved Me 


$8722 On One Deal Alone eee 


That’s what Mr. O. Nadeau says the RENFREW did 
for him; Mr. H. Van de Slunt says it saved him $5.00 Re, ae to aate Devers wee, ‘at remaré- 
a month on butter products alone; Mr. Bunde ss TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


he made $6. extra on 2 hogs by using the a thoroughly—no 
FREW. It will save money for you, too. SEND NO pe 


Five Years 





¥ 

After 30 Days FREE 
$1750 Ms on the RENFREW 
Sows Fortante Truck Scales 






The little matter of 15 cents in stamps or coin 
will bring you on trial the Path/i = 
illustrated weekly, published at the Nat 


Don’t send us a cent. Give the RENFREW « 9-Day ital, for the Nation; a magazine that mo vo 
Free Trial. See how easy it is to wheel it to the - eee asus ef tae wall ont cal 
things 7 ts weigh. Then keep it or send it the truth andonly the truth. If you 

* Gal #160 ot the end of 90 dayelif you keep it. want to keep posted this is your 
te for . means, If you vas A = 
Illustrated Ca FREE i b which is entertaining a 

Will bring some, the Pathfinder is yours, Ifyou ap- 

Write Today! for the big. new catalog which tells preciate a paper which puts everything clearly. 
this wonderful scales. y briefly—here it is. Send tSe toshow chet you mig! 

= h e will sendt 

BABSON BROS., Dept. 25-19 @ such a paper and we vill send the Pa finde 








19th Street & Marshall Bivd., Chicago, Il. wait a va bate were gad olayes tnncw eee. Sompls Bee 
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WORLD CENSUS PLANNED 
Never has there been a time when the 
farmers of this country were so greatly 
nterested in conditions in other coun- 
tries of the world. Studies which they 
ve made with a view to marketing 


their own products cooperatively and the | 


tent to which they have seen foreign 

rkets affect the prices of some of their 
rincipal products which sold in the mar- 
<ets of the world are responsible for the 
nterest which has developed in a knowl- 
ize of world conditions. 

(he International Institute of Agri- 
ulture, which has its headquarters at 
tome, is promoting an international cen- 
= of agriculture to be taken in 1930. 
lhe purpose of the census is to place the 
vricultural statistics of all countries on 

comparable basis for the intelligent 
nterpretation of world food and fiber 
roduction and needs. 

Seventy-one countries now have mem- 
ership in the International Institute 
nd eurrent crop and livestock statistics 
re exchanged between countries. Many 
nitions do not now take agricultural 
ensuses and the data from others+can- 

t be compared because uniform terms 
re not used. It is hoped that agree- 
ments can be reached by 1930 so that a 

mprehensive tabulation of world agri- 
culture can be made available at that 
time. It is the year in which the regu- 
lar census is taken in this country, so 
hat practically no additional expense 
should be necessary. 


OIL-CAN SPOUT EXTENSION 


Squeaks and body “chirps” are the 
bane of most every automobile owner’s 
life; in faet, farm machinery of all kinds 
eems to develop its oil-thirsty squeaks 
1: places that are very difficult if not im- 
possible to reach with the ordinary 
‘raight-spouted oil-can. Oiling the wind- 
mill on a windy day, while one hangs on 
desperately with one hand, is another 
chore that brings to mind the shortcom- 
ings of the oil-can and its limited reach. 
rhe oil-can will not reach all parts of 
springs and around abrupt corners. 

Here is a simple way to overcome the 
handicap and increase the oil-can’s reach. 
Drill a quarter-inch hole in a large, long 
cork. Slip the spout of the oil-can thru 
the hole, allowing the end to project 
lightly. Then take a piece of stiff wire— 
copper wire is best—ten or fifteen inches 
long, and insert one end into the cork, 
parallel to and touching the oil-can spout, 
hoving the wire into the cork far enough 
to hold it securely in place. 

To use it, bend the wire into any curve 
necessary to get around corners, or inac- 
essible places. With a pressure on the 
ottom of the can in the usual manner 
each drop of oil will run down the length 
f the wire to the end. In this way oil 
may easily be placed where it will do the 
ost good, and squeaks will be a thing of 
he past.—J. L. B. 


Legal Statement of Publication 
Statement of ownership, management, circula- 
n, ete., of Successful Farming, publish 
nthly at Des Moines, Iowa, required by the 
w of August 24, 1912. 

EDITORS: A. H. Snyder, 


Alson Secor. 
MANAG EDITOR: E. T. Meredith, Des 
lornes, Iowa. 
BUSINESS MANAGER: Chas. E. Lynde, Des 
lomnes, Iowa. 
PUBLISHER: E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, 


va 
CCESSFUL FARMING PUBLISHING CO. 
’wners: (If a corporation, give name and ad- 
resses of stockholders holding 1 percent or more 
total amount of stock.) 
kk. T. Meredith, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other se- 
unity holders, holding 1 percent or more of total 
oe of bonds, mortgages, or other securities. 
one. 
Chas. E. Lynde, Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 10th 
iy of October, 1924. 
J. O. Gleason, Notary Public. 
‘My commussion expires July 4, 1927.) 
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MILLION 
DeLaval 


Separators 
To} Ce 


De Laval CreamSep- 
arators have done more 
than any other factor to 
change the dairy industry 
from a “‘pin money” proposition 
to the largest and most profitable 
branch of agriculture. The original centrifu- 
gal separator to begin with, De Lavals have 
led in every important improvement, and 
today the latest 






















Improved De Laval 
Cream Separator 


is generally acknowledged as being the best 
cream separator ever made. Among other 
improvements and refinements it has a self- 
centering bowl which eliminates vibration, 
causing it to run smoother and easier. 


It gives you a richer, smoother, higher- 
testing cream, and skims cleaner 
under all conditions. It soon pays 
for itself. 


Trade Allowance 


Old centrifugal cream separators of 
any age or make accepted as partial pay- 
ment on new De Lavals. 


The De Laval Milker 


If you are milking 10 or more cows by 
hand, you need a De Laval Milker. Sold 
on such easy terms it pays for itself. 
Over 25,000 in use, giving wonderful 
satisfaction. 





New De Laval Sep- 
arators sold on easy Send for 


terms, ranging from 


$66° .. $4,430 
DOWN 
the Balance 
in 15 easy 
Monthiy 
Payments 
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LINCOLN WORKS WITH NATURE 


And Nature Has Seen Fit to Reward Ed. Lincoln 


By I. J. MATHEWS 


lr seems that Nature has ordained that a man must love his 

work if he is to survive, and the more he loves his werk the 

longer he survives. The experience of “Farmer” Ed. 
Lincoln of Montcalm county, Michigan, corroborates this view. 
Lincoln was brought up in Montcalm county, but his health 
became poor, so the doctors advised him to go West and get 
better. Lincoln went West but he didn’t get better, so he came 
back. ‘‘Might as well die working at the thing you like as be 
alive and away from your friends and vour work,” is the way 
he put it. The Lincoln farm, built up to its present state of 
productiveness since then, 
now embodies a hundred 


perfect control of everything except the aphis. There is on: 
very noticeable thing about this orchard. Each tree has such 
wealth of bearing surface. You go around the tree and y 
find the branches extending to the ground. If you look insid 
you are surprised to find the interior filled with fruit. It 

impossible to estimate how much this increased bearing surfa: 
augments the crop but one would be safe in saying betwee: 
twenty-five and thirty-five percent. And this is an increas: 


that in any business determines whether the summary will | 
written with red ink or black. 


It is the increase that is velvet 
“I don’t trim a young 
tree very much,”’ Lincol; 








acres, thirty-of which are 
in bearing apple trees. 
And after I had tramped 
thru the fields on this in- 
tensively cultivated farm 
and was going back to 
town I could not help 
wondering why none of 
the farms on either side 
ol the road stood out as 
did the Lincoln farm 





said to me in answer t 
the question that even 
man with young trees 
asks “Generally you 
can do a young tree a lot 
more harm with a pruning 
knife than you can do it 
good. If the young tre: 
isn’t pruned very much 

bears younger and makes 
a better tree. The only 
thing that keeps men fron 
planting autis trees is 
that they must wait suc! 
a long time before they 
get ‘my return on the in- 
vestment and early fruit- 





As you were guided 
about among the trees, 
thru weed-free corn and 
potato fields, you’ were 
impressed with the fact 
that Lincoln has given 
these fields the care and — _—_— 
observation that comes 


only when one has a con- 
consideration in the work 
that is above the dollar 

The Lincoln way of or- 
chard management has much of interest to all those who own 
fruit trees, whether few or many. There are two styles in 
orchard culture these days: Clean culture,wherein the orchard 
is kept free of vegetation until about the middle of August, then 
anything to take up the excess plant- 
food and let the twigs harden off. Those who practice clean 
culture say that it secures large growth, regular crops. But it is 
claimed that if it is kept up for some-years it reduces the organic 
matter in the orchard soil. Moreover, twig blight is sometimes 
very serious in cultivated orchards 

Sod mulch, the other system, depends largely upon. never 
disturbing the sod which is formed in the orchard. Those who 
practice sod mulching claim that one can maintain the orchard 
with much less expense and the apples will be better colored. But 
here ic is claimed that the crops are not regular and as in many 
another farm business the most profitable method is the one 
which imsures a regular crop 

Lincoln employs a middle course between these two methods, 
and, judging from the results, he 
gets the good points in both sys- 
tems. The season of 1924 was an 
off season for. Michigan apple 
orchards and in a trip of several 
hundred miles, Lincoln’s orchard 
was the only one I saw that had 
inything like a full set of fruit on - 
the trees 

The same year Lincoln plants 
the young trees, he sows the or- 
chard into alfalfa and clover. He 
thus gets return from the 
orchard soil while the trees are 
growing, and at the same time he 
is filling the with organic 
matter—alfalfa and clover roots. 


seeded with oats or rye 


some 


soil 


The most outstanding characteristic of the Lincoln apple trees is their 
immense spread and density of bearing surface. 
even on the inside of the trees 





ing is one of the things | 
am looking for.”’ 

Particularly in market- 
ing, Lincoln has made a 
yronounced success, not 
Seenes of fabulous prices 
recejved for his stuff, but on account of little schemes he has 
pressed into service that can be employed anywhere, by anyone 
who has grown a crop of wormless and disease-free apples. 

From customers in*the cities from few to several miles away 
this orchardist has collected a group of standing orders for 
fruit. Because he has a storage cellar, he can make an unusual 
bargain with these customers by taking their order for severa! 
bushels of apples, to be delivered as needed. Further, he has 
courted a market that is everywhere where fraternal organiza- 
tions maintain homes for their dependants. One Michigan 
private institution of this sort sixty miles away has a standing 
order with Lincoln for one hundred barrels of fruit a year at a 
price that is advantageous to both buyer and seller. Of late 
years, Lincoln has been shipping this order in baskets, a prac- 
tice that is profitable to both since the baskets are returned. 

Every winter the horticultural department of the Michigan 
agricultural college puts on a show embodying the various and 
sundry classifications. For some years Lincoln went down and 
made such a good showing of 
apples, alongside of fruit that had 
been kept in regular storage 
houses, that the college authori- 
ties came up to look over his 
storage cellar. 

It is simple and can be installed 
easily in any outdoor cellar. The 
storage house where the apples 
are kept is a basement affair with 
a workshop above. The underside 
of the joists are covered with 
boards and just above these, ther 
is about an inch of mortar. This 
makes an effective dead air space 
above the apples. Inside thé 
basement and supported on a pier 
of concrete, is a tile ventilator 


Much fruit is borne 





[wo years later, he discs this down 
intil the middle of the summer, 
say August 15th or 20th, then oats 
are sown 

Chis variation of clean culture is 
carried on for two years, then the 
orchard is put back to alfalfa and clover and left for two or 
three years more. Thus the owner gets a soil full of organic 
matter, which is the solution of the orchardist’s biggest soil 
problem; the trees make consistent growth, the fruit gets color 
and the orchardist is assured of regular crops 

As to spraying, Lincoln has been successful in controlling 
troublesome diseases by using dilute lime-sulphur. This year 
he sprayed the trees ten times, but gave only five complete 
sprayings, and he has secured perfect control of scab on such 
tender varieties even as Fameuse and others that are suscep- 
tible to this disease His practice is to go one way while the 
wind is in the east, then in a day or so when the wind is in the 
His trees showed 


west, he goes on the other side of the trees. 


Most of the clean culture practiced in the Lincoln 
orchard is carried on with the tractor and tandem 
dise followed by the spring tooth harrow 


that extends above the roof of the 
building like a chimney. The 
foul air flue is a ““T’’ about four 
feet from the floor with an elbow 
below it. 

The higher opening is where the warmed and foul air escapes 
while the elbow below is where the water that collects in the 
ventilator may drain out. 

The intake comes in at the bottom of the cellar. It runs 
along outside on a level with the cellar bottom for about forty 
feet and then comes up to a height of three feet above the 
ground. A steel cone over the opening keeps out the rain and 
snow. In the dead of winter, when the mercury is trying to 
cover itself up with the zero mark, this ventilator is left wide 
open. In traversing that forty feet under the ground below the 
frost line, the air in the intake is so tempered that the storage 
maintains a constant temperature of from thirty-three to thirty- 
five degrees. All windows and doors are (Continued on page 36 
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<2) You don’t have to look in the Almanac 


to realize the bad weather ahead of you. 


Good substantial footwear is your most 
important winter purchase. Buy it as 
shrewdly as you buy your stock or a 
farming implement. Buy good, it will 
be cheaper in the end, 


That is the reason millions of farmers 
and their wives buy Goodrich Rubber 


Footwear in preference to any other. 
As good as the name. Built for hard 
wear; built of the best materials as only 
Goodrich, backed by fifty-four years of 
rubber experience, can build. 


Sixty thousand dealers stocked and 
ready to serve you. Ask yours. 


THE B. F, GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY « Akron, Ohio « ESTABLISHED 1870 


~ Goodrich 
1I-PRESS 


‘Rubber 
Footwear 











WOOD AS A FARM CROP 
Cyrus Tindall, a Kent county, Michigan 
farmer, has for seventeen years cared for 
his farm woodlot just as he does a field 
crop and he finds it profitable. In 1921 he 
cut thirty-six ranks off of two acres; in 
1922 he cut twenty-five ranks off of one 
acre, and in both cases he had a good stand 
left. Land he bought originally 
an acre and which would have required 
$50 an acre additional investment to im- 
prove, he allowed to grow up to woodlot. 
it paid out as well as farm land did, and 
now instead of being worth $50 an acre as 
a pr xiucer of potatoes or grain, it 1s worth 
$100 an acre as a producer of fuel. He 
declares that he can realize more net in- 
from his woodlot than he can from 
any other similar acreage on the farm. 


come 


lindall merely acts as the judge of the | 
tree struggles which wage incessantly tho | 


noiseless!y in the thirteen vf wood- 


lot 


acres 


‘The way to have a perpetual wood 
supply,”’ says this practical wood pro- 
ducer, “‘is to let the trees grow thick, have 
several sizes and varieties, and keep cut- 
ting out the biggest ones.’’ In Tindall’s 
woodlot there are white, red and black 
oak, white and black ash, soft and hard | 
maple, beech, poplar, and hickory, with an 
occasional basswood and ironwood mixed 
in between 

With such a range of trees, the wood- 
crop makes use of the plant food in several 
feet of the surface soil. The reed oak 
grows shallow roots, while the white oak 
has long tap roots that go deep for mineral. 
Some trees need much more mineral than 
others and this is proved by the fact that 
burning some wood leaves more ashes than 
others. The maples grow well in shade 
while the white oak insists upon pure, 
unadulterated sunshine. 

How Tindall Maintains the Stand 

Here are his own words on how he repro- 
duces the stand: 

“T always cut down the largest trees so 
the smaller ones can get more light. A big 
tall tree may be among smaller ones that 
are from twelve to fifteen feet high. But 
when you cut such a tree, there is left in 
the soil a very vigorous root system that 
goes right on drinking in plant food and 
moisture. The first year it will throw out 
a whole ring of sprouts and if you cut these 
all off except two or three, even the ones 
that are left will die. I let all these 
sprouts grow for a year or two, then 
sometime when I am cutting wood nearby, 
I take off about half of them. Two or 
three years later I take them all off but 
two or three After five or six years only 
one 1s left, but this is fed by such an ex- 
tensive root system that it grows well, 
even in the shade of the taller trees. The 


for $11 | 








poplar and elm reproduce from shoots 
sent up from the roots. Almost all the 
other trees reproduce from stump sprouts. | 
Of the trees cut last winter, about five per- | 
cent of the stumps failed to sprout, but 
that was amuch larger loss than we usually 
have, and was due toadry summer.” _ 

Tindall’s method of getting the trees 
he cuts out of the woodlot ready to buzz 
is unique because it gets away from haul- 
ing a wagon among the trees. The tree is 
felled, then all the small twigs are chopped 
off right on the spot so they can catch 
leaves and decay, thus starting immediate- 
ly to help the trees left standing. With the | 
ax, a cut is made where the larger limbs 
join onto the trunk, just deep enough so 





the limb will bend down toward the trunk. | wond 


When all the limbs are cut in this fashion, 
another tree is similarly prepared. When 
the trees are to be hauled out, a team 


hitched to the butt gets them to the SS ee Terms. 
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$11.50 Delivered East of the Mississippi River—Drum $2 Extra Returnable. 


$11.50 for Average Orchard 7 


$11.50 worth of Scalecide will 
spray an average orchard of 75 
to 100 twenty-year old apple 
trees until they drip—or as 
many trees as one 50-gallon 
barrel of lime-sulfur applied 
with equal thoroughness. Lime- 
sulfur is considered cheap—but 
it is now recognized that it does 
not do the work. Scalecide costs 
the same or even less—and not 
only does the work but is guar- 
anteed to make a better orchard. 


Scalecide is not an oil emulsion 
but a miscible oil that mixes 
instantly with cold water and 
stays mixed without agitation. 
Its continuous use for the past 
twenty years throughout the 


Send today for new booklet, “Economy of Scalecide"’— it’s free. 


B.G.PRATT CO. Department48, 


R. KR. RAIL SECTION 
T-STEEL 


POSTS 


Drive Like an Arrow 
Anchor Like a Rock 
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AMERICAN—ROYAL 
— ANTHONY — U.S. 
AND NATIONAL 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


New York Boston 
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Fall spraying with Scalecide controls 
psylla and peach leaf curl. Spring ap- 
plication controls aphis, pear thrips, 
leaf miner, case bearer and leaf rol- 
ler. Either fall or spring spraying with 
Scalecide controls scale, bud moth, 
European red mite, fungus or blight 
cankers from which are spread fire , 
blight, collar rot and root rot. And ae, 
in addition, year after year use of 4 
Scalecide invigorates the trees. 







































Carboleine 
A miscible oil —has 
been in use longer 
than any oil sprayon 
the market, except 
Scalecide, and kills 
scale as well as Scale- 
cideeven at a weaker 
dilution-and known 
to be safe. While it 
will not do all that 
Scalecide will do, 
neither will any 
otherdormant spray. 
Price: $20 per 50- 
gallon barrel includ- 
ing container, f.o.b. 
Hackensack, N. J. 


Oil Emulsions 


While oil emulsions 
have not yet proven 
their value and sate 
ty, and we do not 
recommend them, 
we will supply them 
to you of a quality 
and stability not ob- 
tainable elsewhere 
If you insist on using 
oil emulsions, let us 
quote you prices. )) 


, Ee 


NEW YORK, N.Y. bd 











fruit-growing world has proven 
that it will not do injury such 
as has been so often attributed 
to oil emulsions and improper- 
ly made miscible oils. 










On every tree, shrub and vine 
that sheds its leaves in winter— 
use Scalecide as your dormant 
spray. Then you will know 
that you have done all that 
can be done at that particular 
time by any dormant spray or 
combination of sprays. If your 
dealer doesn’t carry Scalecide, 
show him this advertisement 
—or order direct from us. 
Send $11.50 plus $2. for each 
15-gallon drum. The $2 will be 
refunded upon return of drum. 











































50 Church St. 










Only the most skillful 
labor, long experience 
and most systematic 
production methods 
can give you the super 
quality you get at or- 
dinary prices in Zinc 
Insulated Fences. In- 
sulated against rust 
with from 40 to 100 
per cent more zinc. 


Zinc Insulated Fences 
and Arrow Tee-Steel 
Posts make the right 
fence for your farm. 
Arrow Tee-Steel Posts 
are built like a railroad 
rail. Strong, sturdy, 
and they anchor like a 
rock because of the big 
splitwing arrowanchor. 


Sold by good 
dealers everywhere 























fence is the 
foremost 
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American Field Seed Co.. Dept. 919 
—adjoins station on Frisco Railway— 
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buzz pile with the larger limbs still at- 
tached. 

Tindall has demonstrated that a ten- 
acre woodlot will furnish the family with 
forty ranks of wood each year and provide 
an eighty-acre farm with posts enough to 
keep the fences in good repair.—Il. M. 





VALUE OF SHRUBS 


It is said that all normal human beings 
ive an instinctive taste for natural 
eauty, and intuitively respond to it. I 
elieve that is a true statement, for almost 
vithout exception, even in the most barren 
ections, practically every farmstead has 
ome evidence about it of an attempt to 
eautify the place, something about it 
hich has been done to render it more 
melike to the occupants. 
There is no question about it. Sur- 
roundings which are beautiful and appeal 
to the sentiment of a person tend to make 
him contented, and tend to make him 
mbitious to do the most for his place, 
nd finally they make a person a better 
rt of a person for his associates to be 
round. 

With all this in mind, why is it not a 

rthwhile object to beautify the place 

ply for the sake of the beauty itself? 

1 know yourself that you like anything 

t is attractive, and that you are bored 

th unattractive objects. You may be 

tremendously occupied with the problem 

making a living. It may be that you 

in invest very little in the things it takes 

to beautify the place. However, almost 

without exception there are native shrubs 

which are available. There are native 

flowers which you can use, and a few pack- 

ets of seeds will not cost a great deal, and 

a start of shrubbery, if only a single plant 

of each of four or five varieties, will not 
cost an enormous lot. 

Sometimes I am inclined to believe that 
one reason why too many people fail to 
attempt planting shrubs about their 
homes is that they figure the proper plac- 
ing of shrubs is a difficult task. As a 
matter of fact, this is not the case. It is 
a comparatively simple task. The very 
first rule to follow is to make it simple, and 
then make the plantings natural, or ar- 
range the plantings just as nearly as pos- 
sible like nature would have it. Notice 
how the shrubs are arranged in the woods 
where the timber has not been cut off. 

Four or five kinds of shrubs are enough 
for the small home lawns. More varieties 
might even be confusing. What shrubs 
you have should be arranged in groups 
near the corners of the lawn and about 
the base of the buildings. Shrubs may be 
set to hedge form to add grace to the pic- 
ture. You can plant higher shrubs as a 
screen to hide unsightly objects. One thing 
to avoid: Do not place a group of shrubs 
in the center of an open lawn. 

Each variety which you select should be 
selected for a purpose and placed definitely 
fora purpose. Some shrubs you would use 
because of their attractive foliage, some 
for the flowers, and there are some you 
should plant for the sake of the fruit. 
Avoid mixing shrubs which are too unlike. 
Evergreens, for example, should be 
grouped by themselves while the decidu- 

us shrubs, or shrubs which shed their 
leaves in winter, should be grouped to- 
gether, or grouped so as to form a fore- 
round for the evergreens. 

Sometime when you are about the farm 

r out where there is an abundance of 
itural growth just glance around and see 

»w the shrub arrangement is. 

There is a whole lot to this planting of 

place to increase contentment and to fix 

nbition. Probably you will want more 
formation on this and every person who | 
interested in fixing up the home by 
ieans of planting shrubs, trees, and peren- 
nial and annual flowers should obtain 
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from the United States department of 
igriculture, Washington, D. C., Farmers’ | 
Bulletin No. 1087, “Beautifying the | 
l‘armstead,” 
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Belt Work Now 


Good, Fast 
Field Work Later 


Nothing can beat the 
McCormick-Deering 
Tractor for all-around 
usefulness on the farm. 
It is ready for a dozen 





be run by power take-off 
from the McCormick- 
Deering Tractor. Be 
ready for the up-to-date 
method of harvesting. 





drawbar jobs and a 
dozen belt jobs, and 
it has a third pur- 
pose—it delivers 
power direct to the 
mechanism of ma- 
chines it is pulling 
in the field. Draw- 
bar, belt—and the 
power take-off. 


The job of the 
McCormick- 
Deering Tractor 
is to put the farm on 
the modern double- 
time basis. It re- 








The tractor bind- 
er is one example. 
Remember that 
the tractor must 
always work with 
farm machines, and 
keep in mind that 
the makers of the 
McCormick-Deer- 
ing are also makers 
of the standard line 
of field and belt ma- 
chines. Power and 
machine are made 
to work together to 








places high-priced man 
labor, all through the 
year. So if you are 
one of those who will 
invest in a tractor for 
belt work this winter, 
look ahead to next har- 
vest and mark the fact 
that there is a new 
McCormick-Deering 
Tractor Binder, cutting 
10-ft. swaths, made to 





the very best advan- 
tage. Right now you can 
prove the stationary effi- 
ciency of the McCormick- 
Deering (15-30 or 10-20) 
on the winter belt work. 
You will find this tractor 
simple, easy to handle, 
with ample power, and 
economical to run. See 
the McCormick-Deering 
dealer, or write us for a 
catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CoMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 
(Incorporated) 


Chicage, I11. 
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drive an 
automobile 


You need a Schrader Tire 
Gauge to keep even and 
correct air pressure in both 
front and both rear tires. 
This will give you— 


Easier and surer steering 
Better traction 

Greater riding comfort 
Longer tire service 


There are three types of 
Schrader Gauges. Buy the one 
you need today and use it 
regularly. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago Toronto London 


Schrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1644 


Tire Valves 
Tire Gauges 
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FRUITS FOR NORTHERN CONDI- 
TIONS 


There is a tendency among a great 
number of the farmers of the more north- 
ern sections of the Great Plains area to 
omit fruit from their farm plans merely 
because they believe that fruit cannot be 
grown. This is by no means true of all of 
the people who live in the Dakotas, Min- 
nesota, and so on, where the conditions 
are admittedly severe, but a very large 
sroportion of the residents of that section 
ms got in the habit of depending upon 
other regions for their supply of fruit. 

That this is a mistake is proved by the 
report of fruit growing successes in the 
state of North Dakota. According to a 
list of the best fruits of the state, pub- 
lished by the North Dakota state horti- 
cultural society, seventy-eight varieties of 
the common fruits can be grown in North 
Dakota alone. 

With proper attention to a selection of 
varieties adapted to your own particular 
condition, there is no reason why you 
should not be able to expect real success 
to follow the planting of a home orchard 
there. Because we believe that there is 
bound to be a growing interest in practical 
home fruit growing thru these sections, we 
are giving the list just as it was given by 
A. F. Yeager, who is secretary of the 
association and horticulturist at the North 
Dakota agricultural college. The list | 
follows: 

The hardiest apples—Hibernal, 
ess, Patten Greening, Okabena. Next 
hardiest apples—Wealthy, Anisim, Ma- 
linda, Iowa Beauty. Apples worthy of 
trial—Folwell, Anoka, Haralson, Charla- 
moff, Red Wing. Hardiest crabapples— 
Virginia, Lyman Prolific, Dolgo, Tran- 
scendent, Hyslop, Whitney. Next hardi- 
est crabapples—Florence, Early Straw- 
berry. Crabapples recommended for trial 
—Dartt, Minnesota, Sugar Trail. Hardiest 
sandcherry hybrids — Opata, Compass, 
Zumbra. Next hardiest sandcherry hy- 
brid—Sapa. Sandcherry hybrids _rec- 
ommended for trial — Tom Thumb. 
Hardiest plums—Surprise, Terry, Wolf. 
Plum recomménded for trial—Mammoth. 
Hardiest hybrid plums — Underwood, 
Red Wing, Waneta. Next plums rec- 
ommended for trial—LaCrescent, Pem- 
bina, Tocata, Tonka, Loring, Cree, 
Hennepin. Hardiest grape—Beta. Grapes 
recommended for trial—Suelter, Alpha. 
Hardiest raspberries—Latham, Sunbeam 
Raspberry (black) recommended for tri: 
—Shepperd. Strawberries—Dunlap, Pro- 
gressive (everbearing). Strawberries rec- 
ommended for trial—Premier, Minneha- 
ha, Duluth (everbearing). Best currants 
—Perfection, Long Bunch Holland, Lon- 
don Market, White Grape. Currant 
(black) recommended for trial—Fleming. 
Hardiest gooseberries—Carrie, Houghton. 
Next hardiest gooseberry — Downing. 
Gooseberries recommended for trial—V —- 
Fleet, Oregon, Champion, Como. V: 
able native fruits—. Juneberry, Highbush 
Cranberry, Buffaloberry, Sandcherry, 
Chokecherry, Missouri currant. Nuts 
worth growing—Black Walnut, Butter- 
nut, Hazelnut. 


Duch- 


GRADED APPLES PAY 
The federal grades adopted by leading 
orchardists for barreled and basket apples 
have proved to be a profitable proposition 
from the standpoint of better prices for 
good quality apples. 
There is a decided advantage in federal 
grading and inspection of apples, and the 
advantage is with the grower, because it 
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Turn Timber into Cash 


AKE valuable lumber out of 
woodlot timber— your own and 
your neighbors’. Thousands of farm- 
ers who own American Portable Saw 
Mills reap profits every year. 
“Americans” come in 8 sizes. 
Rugged, economical of power, 
easy to operate. No experience 
necessary. Just right for custom saw- 
ing. Your small engine or tractor 
furnishes ample power. 
Write for free descriptive booklet 
AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY Co, 
208 Main Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 


American 
— 





Farmers promised land 


In this wonderful Florida 
climate, you can grow three or 
four crops annually. Sell the 
early market at hot house prices. 
Here on the lower East Coast of 
Florida, pineapple, avocados, 
oranges, grapefruit, cocoanuts 
and guavas grow in ‘addition to 
the usual vegetables. Good 
local markets and excellent ship- 
ing facilities to national mar- 
ets. For booklet address: 


D.B. BLANK, @hamber of Commerce 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


Broward County 


(;reen's Trees 
Shrubs,Vines 


best-prod acing, 

Btu ty Rene . 
NURSERY to YOU a 

MONEY-SAVING PRICES 


on high quality stock that pays you 
best profits to plant 


Sent C. O. D. or at Liberal Discounts for Cash. 
We prepay transportation charges—see catalog. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
Fully describing over 300 Green's growing thin: 
A profit message for you. Write f or it. al 


GREEN’S NURSERY co 
374 Green Street Rochester, N. Y. 
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apples of U. S. No. 1 quality at some dis-; 
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Crop Payment or e»sy terms—Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and oregee F ree lite’ tyes » Say what 
state interests you. H. THERN 

PACIFIC RAILWAY” st. PAUL, Mi INNESOT A 
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tant receiving point, that the consignee 
annot turn down the drafts arbitrarily 
on a bad order charge, and thus cause a 
ieavy expense on the car before it is 
in lly sold. 

The past season has proved a very fav- 
rable one for the Middle West growers, 
partly on account of the short crop in the 
Northwest, partly on account of the in- 
‘reased demand for export stuff, and 
partly on account of the better domestic 
onditions. 

in any case, however, a well-grown 
ipple, one which is clean, of proper size 
ind color, these apples to be properly 
graded and packed, will stand a stronger 

hance of making money every year, good 
market or poor market, than the general 
run of stuff that you will usually find in 
making a tour over any section of the 
country. — 
PRACTICAL ORCHARD MAN 

The rarest treat enjoyed by those who 
attended the Pisgah farmers’ institute in 
Johnson county, Indiana} was a feast of 
winesap apples produced by Lewis Runkle 
on his farm nearby. Four or five years 
ago, Runkle took hold of the old farm 
orchard and he has demonstrated what 
can be done with gnarled old trees if they 
are given intelligent treatment. Altho he 
has since planted ten acres more orchard, 
thus stepping up toward the head of the 
class, how he dealt with opportunity has 
a very wide application. 

There were just an even hundred of the 
old trees scattered here and there over 
eight acres of space, but this year they 
produced 908 bushels of apples that were 
sold direct from the orchard for a little 
over a thousand dollars with no marketing 
expense to be deducted. Folks came for 
miles, leaving the usual farm orchard crop 
of mincemeat under their own trees to get a 
winter's supply of apples that were free 
from worms and scale. 

Runkle graded the apples in the orchard, 
selling the first grade for $1.50, getting 
a dollar a bushel for second grade and 
orchard run. Windfalls and culls sold at 
fifty to seventy-five cents. 

Runkle studies his trees just like mem- 
bers of the cow-testing associations study 
their cows. When a tree is discovered 
taking up a lot of good space and plant 
food and rendering only a slight account 
for these favors, that is the time when that 
tree becomes fireplace ammunition. Run- 
kle thinks it just as important to get rid of 
the loafer trees in the orchard as it_is to get 
rid of the loafer cows in the herd. 

“Spraying is what turned the trick,” 
said the owner. He uses a power sprayer 
ind altho the outfit is equipped with a gun, 
in ordinary years he works with three 
hundred pounds of pressure and uses a 

od equipped with two angle nozzles. 

“Vou can just take your choice,” says 
Runkle. ‘You will have to balance up 
the time you save by using the gun against 
the cost of the extra material that is 
wasted. For instance, I can cover our 
hundred trees in about seven hours with 
the gun. With the rod, it takes all of ten 
hours, but the gun uses about a half more 
material. We allow six or seven gallons 
of spray to the tree and by comparing 

prices of labor and prices of materials, it is 
not a very difficult job to figure out which 
one saves the most at any particular time.” 

Runkle uses lime-sulphur to control 
the scale and arsenate of lead to control 
the coddling moth. He finds that he can 
combine the dormant spray with the first 
summer spray and, thereby, save the 
time of making one application as well as 
the additional cost for dilute lime-sulphur 
that would be used in the extra summer 
spray. For the first two summer sprays, 
he uses dilute lime-sulphur to control the 
blotch, but in the third and fourth summer 
sprays bordeaux mixture secures much bet- 
ter control during warm weather.—I. J. M. 

If you do not know, inquire. No one 
knows everything. 
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NO BUCKLES 70 TEAR 
fra RINGS TO WEAR 


Made In 


TRIAL — SEND NO MONEY 


I send you a set of my No-Buckle 
Harness to try on your own team, 
30 days, no cost or obligation to you. 


Glad to send it—that’s my liberal offer. Examineit, 
use it, test it in every ible way you can think of. 
Then if you don’t think Walsh is the best looking, 
strongest and handiest harness you ever laid eyes 
on, slip i it into the box and return it to me. You 
don’t even have to pay the return charges. Don’t 
wait a day before you get my new, free book that 
tells all about my special free trial offer; describes 
in detail this double-wear harness that has no 
buckles to tear straps, no rings to wear straps, no 
buckle holes to weaken straps. Write for my new, 
big, free book now. 


Three Times Stronger Than 


Buckle Harness 

Buckles Weaken and. Tear Straps. As an example, 
a Walsh 1 4 inch breeching strap holds over 1100 lbs. 
The same strap with the buckle will break at the 
buckle at about 360 lbs. pull. Ordinary harness has 
68 buckles. Walsh Harness has no buckles—easy 
to see why Walsh is three times stronger than 
ordinary harness. 


Walsh Special Test Leather 


Users say that the leather used in Walsh Harness is 
the best they ever saw in Harness. I use only the 
choicest Packers’ Northern Steer Hide Leather— 
tanned by the old-fashioned six months bark tan 
process. I want you to send today for my free book 
and read about actual test in steel testing machine— 
it proves that Walsh Leather holds twice as much as ordinary leather. Ask me to 
send you at once my free book—explains fully how my leather is tanned and tested. 


Easily Adjusted to Fit Any Horse 


Adjusted to any horse perfectly in ten minutes, 
and it is a comfortable harness because it fits; 
much easier to put on and take off. No stubborn 
buckles to bother with when winter cold bites the 
fingers and straps are stiff. The adjustable strap 
holder, used exciusiveiy on Walsh harness, does 
away with all buckles and rings, and the harder 
the pull the tighter they hold: the world’s 
greatest advance in harness making. Made in 
all styles, Breechingless, Side Backer, Back Pad, 
Express, etc., all shown in my big free book. 
Over 20,000 Satisfied Users Praise It 


Thousands of farmers in every state use and praise the 
Walsh. Endorsed by Agricultural Colleges, Government 
Experiment Stations and leading horsemen. Team with 
Walsh Harness took first prize at Wisconsin State Fair, 
1921, 1922. Mr.G.G. Anderson, Aitken, Minn., who 
bought his first W, alsh five years ago, and bought three 
new sets since for his other teams, says, ‘Walsh 
has buckle harness beat a mile.”’ 
Hundreds of letters like this in my new, 
big, free book. Write for it today. 


after 30 days Free Trial 


Balance easy payments. gg 
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Two of the 10 styles as 
shown in free book 





Selling direct by mail to you By = 4 
enables me to give the highest B 0% 
quality harness at lowest price. oi JPME ; é aS (ta 
Write Today for book, prices, . re : = - . , <2? orp 
terms and how to make money . ee b 3 fi el er a 

~ i ‘ Sa? of 
showing Walsh Harness to a te ae OA 
your friends and neighbors. tee : ; » wip * 


WALSH HARNESS CO. 


Prompt Shipment From fat ao” , : e* 
Warehouse Near You ts ap Nar al te Ys 
James M. Walsh, Pres. Oe > Pe 
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Grips Like 
Grim 


Death 


A TRIMO in your fist | 


makes you feel ready to 
tackle the toughest job. 
Rusted bolts, stubborn 
valves, burred or crossed 
threads, 
are no match for the 
TRIMO'S powerful, drop- 
forged jaws. 


If you love fine tools 
you'll get a thrill of sat- 
isfaction every time you 
pick up your TRIMO 
And, My!, how you will 
use it. There isn’t a 
handier tool ‘round the 
house, farm or car. 


Jaws Are 
Replaceable 


This one feature makes 
it an extravagance to buy 
any other type of pipe 
wrench even if the price 
is a few cents lower. It 
means that your TRIMO 
will virtually never wear 
out, since all parts, includ- 
ing insert jaw in handle, 
can be easily and cheap- 
ly replaced when worn 
and all dealers carry a 
full stock of parts. 


Wood handles in 6, 8, 
10 and i4-inch sizes. 
Steel handles in 6, 8, 10, 
14, 18, 24, 36 and 48-inch 
sizes. 


Your hardware dealer 
sells the TRIMO. Ask to 
be shown. 


TRIMONT MFG. CO, 
Roxbury, Mass. 


TRIMO 
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HOW TO SAVE WORK 
| If it we.e not for weeds a person has to 
| fight in the garden, there would be double 
| the pleasure in gardening. 
Fall treatment of the garden will deter- 


| mine to a large degree the summer treat- 


ment you will have to give it. 

If you were to visit the Kansas gardens 
shown in the above picture at the present 
time, you would find every vestige of crop 
turned under and the soil all prepared for 
earliest possible planting next spring. The 
picture was taken just about ten of 
before the first killing frost. Already | 
all crop residues from the harvested por- | 
tions of the garden had been removed and 

| burned. 

The garden owner has found that it 
|does not pay to attempt to turn under 
garden crop residues on account of the 
danger of materially increasing plant dis- 
eases. By removing the crop residues and 
using barnyard manure and commercial 
fertilizers he avoids danger of these crop 
diseases which so materially cut down the 
yield of garden produce. 

When the garden is worked to its fullest 
possible extent, that is, where one crop 
is removed as soon as its productiveness is 
passed, and the crop is replaced by a plant- 
|ing of something else, generally there will 
be less trouble with weeds, etc., than where 
the ground is expected to raise only one 
crop thru the season. But where a piece 
of ground is forced to the utmost in that 
manner, it will be necessary to apply more 
manure and more fertilizer than would 
otherwise be the case. 


ANDERSON SELLS APPLES 

There are about two hundred apple 
trees of various varieties on the farm of 
Claude E. Anderson of Boone county 
Iowa. Last year those trees produced | 
about seven hundred bushels of apples, 
principally Duchess, Wealthies, Quince 
and several other varieties. You will 
notice that there are a majority of summer 
and fall apples in this list, yet in = of 
that Mr. Anderson had no trouble to 
dispose of them. 

“And we had no trouble to sell them. 
In fact, people came right to the orchard,” 
said Mr. Anderson in speaking of the 
orchard, ‘‘and carried them away, thus 
eliminating cost of hauling them to town.” 

There is no question but that the 
quality of the fruit made this simplified 
marketing plan possible. Some years ago 
a poultry and orchard demonstration was 
held on Mr. Anderson’s farm thru the 
cooperation of the state extension depart- 
ment with the local farm bureau. Since 
then Anderson has sprayed his trees. 

“‘We sprayed the trees four times this 
spring, and usually give our late keeping 
varieties five sprays. ays to spray the 
apple trees and we have ma a that out by 
experience.” 

Remember this orchard of Mr. Ander- 
son’s is really a side issue with him, tho 
it is a big one. When you learn that Mr. 
Anderson raises about one hundred head 
of hogs each year, and a general line of 
crops on his one hundred and eighty acre 
farm; that there are six acres of alfalfa on 
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Cheapest Way 
to Clear Land 


My new reduced prices on the improved 
1935 Model Hercules makes it easy and 
cheap for you to remove every stump—to 
clear at Ao on your farm as cleanasa 
whistle. o stump or hedge too big or 
stubborn for the Hercules, all-steel, triple 
power stump puller. It yanks ‘em out in 
less time and with less effort than any other 
method. Make big money pulling stumps for 
our neighbors. Pull stumps for{uel. I make 

both horse and hand power machines. Lat- 
est, most up-to-the-minute improvements. Send 
tod a for catalog and 


special folder. 


B. A. FULLER, 
Pres. 
Hercules Mfg. Co. 
720 29th St., 
Centerville, lowa 














FREE SAMPLES 


aes SEED 


Don't failto write for ont rai ite ness antcamplen. We 
Recleaned tested Timothy $3 
* or $3. 00, Clover uw ong ¥ imothy i PO. 
| Alfalfa $9.00, Sudan $4.00 meson Clover 
$6.75, Billion $ Grass $1.30, j, Soy Beans Beane #2. 60. Have highest 
ity, Red Clover $2.00 to $3.00 per bushel under most 
ers’ prices = other Grass and Field Seeds corre- 
hy yy on Field Seeds and are 
and et quick service. We 
direct to consumer at lowest 
sold subject to state or government test 
under an absolute money-back tee. Ser 
for free samples and big 


American Fieid Seed “Co, Dept.619, 


The County 
That Holds 








JEFFERSON COUNTY offers un- 
surpasséd opportunities for general 
farming, Satsuma oranges, pecans, 
fruits, poultry, live stock. The sporte- 
man’s paradise. FREE tourist camp. 
Write for your copy of booklet and 
information. 
JEFFERSON COUNTY 
ua OF Se ete 


SeoFort Pierce mz 
Fagus Bast FLORI D JA 


—— ~vecoolll about Florida will not 
complete until you know Fort Pierce. 
Leading city of St. Lucile County, rich in 
natural resources and agricultural —— 
tion. Unexcelled climate, fertile soil; splen- 
did transportation, rail and water; ¥ 
roads, schools and churches; fine fishing 
and hunting. Development rapidly pro- 
ceeding but land values yet low comp 
with other sections. Visit Fort Pierce when 
you can; write at once for attractive booklet 
Me ids. guence cusmecn, or SomeRcs.. 


“ee BARGAIN 


ernment test. in Sao 
A. AA. BERRY SE! SEED CC Co.B Box 619, Clarinda, lowa 


one eee 
GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. _Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 
H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, 
1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


PEACH & APPLE 























Successful Farmers like Successful Farming. 
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his farm; that he has been on his place for 
twenty-four years, and has put on all the 
improvements himself, it will be possible 
to realize more fully the possibilities of 
working a farm orchard proposition into 
the regular general farm program. 





LINCOLN WORKS WITH NATURE 
Continued from page 28 


closed tightly. When the weather out- 
side becomes warmer than the cellar 
temperature, the ventilator ceases to 
work any more. “I don’t want my apples 
to last longer than the first of March,” 
Lincoln said. “I want them all out of the 
way then for it is getting time to com- 
mence operations in the orchard.” 

Lincoln classifies his as a general farm 
with fruits and potatoes as sidelines. He 
grows Russet Petoskey potatoes generally, 
altho this year, he is trying the white 
Petoskeys because there is a demand 
among potato eaters for a white potato. 
Last year he gathered two hundred and 
fifty bushels to the acre off of a large 
acreage. This year I saw one nine-acre 
field that hadn’t a weed nor a sign of a 
diseased hill in it. It had been sprayed 
twice with bordeaux mixture “just as in- 
surance against blight.” 

His farm rotation is potatoes, followed 
by wheat if they are off early enough and 
oats if they aren’t, invariably seeding in 
the spring. Hay is cut one year, and what 
grows the second year is allowed to revert 
as a fertility and good will deposit. The 
last year this deposit is further enhanced 
by applying what manure is available 
from the barnyard and also adding five 
hundred pounds of high-grade acid phos- 
phate. By combining these methods, Lin- 
coln has found that acid phosphate gives 
him about as good results as a complete 
fertilizer altho he likes to include a little 
potash for his potato crop. 

Lincoln is an experimenter in his own 
right. He always takes the word of the 
college authorities for it, but he checks up 
their results under the conditions obtain- 
ing on his own farm, a most praiseworthy 
example. For instance, he thought 
immonium sulphate might make his 
fruit crops better and surer. At least, 
it wouldn’t cost much to find out, and so 
for four years he applied this nitrate fer- 
tilizer to a row of trees thru the orchard. 
Otherwise they got the same treatment as 
idjoining rows. No increased crop was 
._pparent. Thus it appears that his meth- 
d of handling the orchard was supplying 

he plant-foods that were needed by the 
trees, 

I believe I have a sure recipe for telling 
how much any farmer is interested in his 
work. Are his children interested in it, 
rr are they bored by it? To be blunt, 
f the farmer likes his work well enough 
o speak respectfully of it before his chil- 
iren and they can see how much personal 
joy he gets out of it, they will like it also. 

Both of Lincoln’s sons appeared to be 

ery much interested in the farm work. 
me son hopped off the tractor long enough 
to say “Howdy” and during the few 
noments he talked, I could see that he 
vas up on the fine points of orchard prac- 
tice. The other son told me rather proudly 
hat he had taken agriculture three years 
n the local high school and that he an- 
icipated the work of the next year. 

[ saw some interesting tuber unit potato 

ows where the son had cut pieces from 
he same potato, planted them side by 
de as far as they would go, then followed 
ith the pieces from another potato, and 
» on. There was much difference. 
some hills were larger and greener and 
ne group of hills was proving especially 
isceptible to leaf roll. I was not so much 
nterested in the potatoes themselves as 
| was in the fact that this young man was 
ctually finding out for himself the funda- 
nental lesson that plant and animal varia- 
ions constitute the farmer’s greatest 
pportunity, 
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Young Man: 


Years ago, the cry used to be “Go West!’’, 
but now thetide has turned southward. The 
real opportunity in the United States lies in the 
Southland. The young man who starts out today 
can make a wonderful success in this great and 
growing country, waiting for men with initiative and 
energy, who will take the broad, fertile acresand make 
them grow golden cropsof grass, grains and cotton; or 
who will raise cattle, fine stock, truck, fruit and so on. 


The Land of Opportunity 


The South of today must not be confused with the South of 
song and mf or the South of even ten years ago, Communi- 
ties with good roads and schools, progressive and growing towns, 
invite “‘live wires” to come South and establish their homes where 
success will attend the man who works hard and intelligently. 





Remember that the young man or young couple who come South 
today are not leaving the old homesteads, their kith and kin, 
forever, as they often did in the pioneer days, when they hitched 
up the covered wagon and left for the far West. Because of 
modern transportation facilities and great railroads covering the 
whole country like a network, in 24 or 48 hours’ time one can visit 
the old homestead quite frequently and at very low cost, con- 
sidering. You will not be out of touch with your people and friends. 


Get Fertile Acres Cheap 


You can find in many states covered by the L. & N. Railroad all 
kinds of land for all kinds of purposes. This land can be bourht 
at a much better price than land of a like fertility and like pro- 
duction possibilities will sell for in the North and Middle West. 


Because of the wonderful climate, the season is longer, and, not 
only can more crops be raised, but the cost of raising them is 
less. It costs less to live in the South and, therefore, hor can 
be obtained cheaper and it costs less to make a crop. 


The L. & N. Railroad Has 
No Land To Sell 








































The Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road is endeavoring to help high- 
grade farmers, dairymen, 
truckmen, etc. come South to 
locate in order to build up the 
communities along its lines. The 
only advantage to the railroad 
is that in the course of years it 
will gain in the freights to be 
hauled in and in the products 
that will be hauled away, and 
likewise in the people who will 
travel along its lines. 


For the young man who is 
starti out, who wants to 
make farming, dairying, 
trucking or fruit growing his 
life work—and big money and 
large profits can be made from 
the oldest businesses in the 
world—no better opportunity 
is open than that of locating 
in a thriving, growimg com- 
munity such as we can put 
him in touch with. Write today 
for full information. 


G. A. PARK 


General Immigration & Industrial Agent, 


g FRG 


{ LOUISVILLE ee 


JHE OLD RELIABLE 


Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
Dept. S. F.-9, Louisville, Ky. 
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JUNIOR AND CLUB DEPARTMENT 


A Department for Boys and Girls 





TWO DAIRY JUNIORS 
MIL TON and Virgil Lyndgaard of 
Lincoln county, 


Minnesota, like to 
play around their father’s herd of big 
Holsteins. They help him considerably 
now, too, by feeding the calves and some- 
times running the milking machine. 

Last spring they arranged to buy each a 
a heifer with the money they had saved. 


Milton’s was a purebred and he named her 
Virgil bought a grade but a very 
which he calls Jane. 


Bonnie 
good one, 








Milton and his calf 


They have kept a careful record of the 
gains made by their calves and of the 
feed eaten because they had to pay their 
father for it. A grain mixture composed 
of 30 pounds of ground oats, 20 pounds of 
bran and 10 pounds of cornmeal was fed 
at the rate of seven or eight pounds daily. 
A small handful of linseed oilmeal was 
added to each feed. For roughage each 
calf got a little corn silage and some alfalfa 
hay 

The feed for 
$23.51 and she made 
pounds for 173 days. She was born on 
September 17, 1923, and weighed 330 
pounds on March Ist and 660 pounds 173 
days later at the fair. Virgil's heifer ate 


Milton’s calf was 
a daily gain of 1.5 


cost 





ie V 


rgil 


This 


$20 worth of feed and gained 280 pounds 
in 173 days 

Last fall they both fitted their pets for 
the Lincoln county fair and each won a 
prize of $5. You can see by the pictures 
that both boys are proud and interested. 
They will continue to feed and care for 
these heifers at least two years longer. 
[ney trap muskrats and skunks in the 
winter and think the farm a very interest- 
ing place to live 


BARNEY GOOGLE, CHAMPION 


B rey Google, owned and raised by 
Cleora Major, a fifteen-year-old girl from 
Dawson county, Nebraska, was grand 
ch mplon baby beef at the Nebraska 
state fair this vear 

When Cleora saw the ribbon, she said 
that she was dazed. This was her first 


and no matter how many mnb- 


ribbon, 





Conducted by E. N. HOPKINS 


bons she may receive in the future, she 
thinks she will not get such a thrill out 
of them as from this first one. Cleora 
has worked for nearly a year and the 
ribbon is just a reward for her hard and 
honest work. 

For the last two years, Cleora was a 
member of the Lexington baby beef club, 
one of the boys’ and girls’ elubs organized 
by the extension department of the Ne- 
braska state college of agriculture. Last 
vear she brought a baby beef to the 
Nebraska state fair for exhibition after 
a year of club work, but it went home 
without any pgize. Right then and there 
Cleora decided that she was going to win 
a prize the following year. She attended 
the demonstrations and listened to the 
talks of the winners. And she went home 
with one thought in mind, “I will be the 
winner.” 

Altho Cleora is a fifteen-year-old high 
school girl, she has a talent for judging 
cattle. She is a high member of the 
Dawson county judging team and knows 
the good points of cattle. 

Upon returning home from the fair 
last year, she began to look for an ani- 
mal that would satisfy her needs. It 
took some time, but after a period of 
nine months she found a hereford-short- 
horn that looked good to her. At this 
time Barney Google weighed only 380 
pounds and was valued at $30. 

Cleora chose her baby beef in the 
morning. The same afternoon the county 
agent for Dawson county picked the 
same animal as one that would have pos- 
sibilities. He was not in the least aware 
of Cleora’s choice. 

When she bought the animal, she knew 
that she had performed one step towards 
her goal, but there were many others in 
addition. She attended the club meet- 
ings regularly and faithfully followed 
the instructions. She studied every les- 
son sent out by the extension depart- 
ment of the state college. 

Cleora’s success is based upon three 
main things: She judged Barney with 
care before she bought him. She fed 
him regularly while he was on her farm. 
She kept a close watch over his food and 
she gave him proper rations of corn, oats, 
oilmeal and molasses—Y. P. B., Neb. 


OUR JUNIOR CONTEST 


Farm work for this year is just about 
finished. Many of you Juniors have 
reason to be proud of the work you have 
done during the summer now past. No 
doubt you have already made plans for 
next season. 

Some will raise pigs, others will can 
fruit or fix up their rooms. Wouldn’t you 
like a chance to see and talk with the boys 
and girls who successfully did these things 
this year and learn how they did their 
work? 

Of course, that is not possible for all of 
you because Successful Farming Juniors 
are scattered all over the Middle West. 
But you can do the next best thing, read 
their letters and see their pictures in the 
Junior Department. What a world of 
hel,» you boys and girls can be to each 
other in this way! 

Write and tell us your experiences and, 
if possible, send pictures of yourself and 
the work you did this year. Maybe your 
teacher will be glad to let you use your 
letter first as a part of your regular gram- 
mar lesson. 

To further encourage this good work, we 
are going to give sixteen prizes to boys and 
girls under eighteen years of age who 
write us. The first will be $5; second, $4; 
third, $3; fourth, $2; $1 each for the next 
seven letters and a three-year subscrip- 











tion to Successful Farming for the next 
five places. 

Your letter will be judged on the amount 
of detail it contains. If you raised a calf, 
tell where you got him, how much he cost; 
if he was sick, what you did for him; how 
he was fed, ete. If you fixed up your room, 
tell how much it cost, how much work you 
did, the colors you used, and so on. The 
things that may seem of little value to 
you may be very helpful to other boys 
and girls. 

The contest will close February Ist, 
when all letters must be in our hands for 
the judges. What do you say? May we 
count on you? 


WIN TRIP TO EUROPE 
Hard work and perseverance were re- 
warded when the boys judging team from 
Hamilton county, Iowa, won high honors 
at the 1924 National Dairy Exposition 
and was awarded a trip to Europe next 








rat 





summer. The boys are Harlan Leonard, 
Raymond Monahan and Lester Olson, 
and were coached by the county agent, 
V. B. Hamilton. Harlan Leonard won the 
individual championship of the United 
States. 

These boys have worked faithfully at 
their club projects and in their judging 
work. No doubt they all felt discouraged 
many times and wondered if there was 
any use to keep on working. Besides this 
very wonderful trip, they have visited the 
leading dairy shows — fairs during the 
past season and have learned things that 
will be valuable to them when they start 
farming for themselves. 


RAISING TURKEYS 


I received your letter a few days ago and 
will now answer it. I have seventeen 
turkeys about a month old and one hun- 
dred eggs to hatch yet. They should 
start hatching tomorrow. The turkey hens 
didn’t want to set, so I was late getting 
them started. I feed the little turkeys 
cottage cheese, boiled eggs and steel-cut 
oats. At first I gave them cracked wheat. 

I haven’t had very good luck this far as 
I have lost quite a few. It has been cold 
and damp and the first eggs I set didn’t 
hatch good. 

I haven’t any picture of myself but as 
soon as I can get a chance will have one 
taken with the turkeys and send you.— 
Arvine Schumann, Mountrail county, 


N. Dak 
HOW TYLER RAISED HIS CALF 


“When choosing a calf for club work, 
first make sure it has a good mother, 
says Wayne Taylor, of Union county, 
Iowa. His calf was from a cow of good 
breeding that had good type, color and 
bone. She was a good milker, too. 

The calf was fed and watered regularly, 
had a good shelter and always received 
bright hay and good corn. 

The feeding was at the rate of 21! 
pounds of corn, 14% pounds of oats, 1} 
pounds of bran and 3 of a pound of lin- 
seed oilmeal per day. Tyler doesnot say 
at what age his calf received this ration. 


Lyen county has the largest club en- 
rollment of any county in Kansas. More 
than 500 boys and girls are enrolled in 
the various elubs. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





How to make 
real money 
on your hogs 


this Winter— 


WHEN you sell your hogs whole, isn’t it 
true that what you get for them just about 
covers your cost of time, labor, and feed? 
The fellow who buys your hogs, cuts them up 
and sells them as pork products, gets the profit. 


You can get real profits yourself—by butcher- = 


ing your hogs at home. Get good prices 
by selling them as farm sausage, lard, 
hams, and other pork products. 


There is always a brisk demand for 
farm prepared sausage and lard. You 
can build up a trade that will bring 
you considerable extra money from 
your hogs. 


How “Enterprise” helps 


The “Enterprise” Meat-and- Food 
Chopper and the “Enterprise” Sausage 
Stuffer and Lard Press make extra hog 
profits easy. 

The “Enterprise” Chopper makes 
delicious sausage. A// the meat, fat, and 
gristle are cut into even pieces by 
the famous “Enterprise” steel knife 
and plate. The meat juices are not 
squeezed out. 


The Improved “Enterprise” Chopper 


The new “Enterprise” 
Chopper has the improved 
knife and plate of special steel. 
The four-bladed steel knife 
revolvesagainst the perforated 
steel plate in perfect contact 
giving a true chear cut. Blades 
are rounded on the back to 
a more clearance. You get 

aster cutting with less effort 
én turning crank 













A size and 
style for 
every need— 

, steam, 
or or dlovtrts 





See how it cuts— housewife will find your 
steel! against steel Fe an economy in 


No, 5—Family size. Cute 
14 Ibs. per minute $3.25 


No. 10—Farm size, with RS SE : 
table clamp. Cuts 3 
Ibs. per minute . . $5.50 


pm No.12—(illustrated)cuts 
3 lbs. per minute . $5.00 


At Your Dealer Jennys 


Look for this. name 


ERPRISE 


Here’s a good sausage recipe 


Cut meat in 2-inch cubes and use 
about half as much fat as lean. Mix 
well. Add seasoning as you run 
through chopper and mix to be sure 
seasoning iseven. Use about 2 lbs. of 
salt, % lb. of black pepper and 2 oz. of 
sage to the hundred pounds. 

Then stuff into casings with the 

“Enterprise” Sausage Stuffer. The 
patented spout keeps all the air out. 

You use the “Enterprise” Stuffer 
in making lard, too. The “Enterprise” 
gets all the lard from fat and cracklings. 
Broad lips on cylinder make it easy 
to handle, 

Get this “Enterprise” Pork Packing 
equipment and make your hogs pay 
you real money. 


It will be an excellent invest- 
mentto purchase the improved 
“Enterprise” Chopper, even if 
= now have one of the older 


type. 
It willsave time and labor and 


make money for you during 
hog-killing time. And the 


m all year around. 
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“ENTERPRISE” 
Sausage Stuffer, Lard 
and Fruit Press 


LINDER of heavy iron 

is bored true. Cannot 
dent nor get out of shape. 
Plunger plate always fits 
perfectly. 

Gears are. accurately 
machined for easy opera- 
tion. 

Tin cylinder and extra 
plate come with press for 
making lard 
" You will use your 

Enterprise” forpress- 
ing fruit juices, jel- 
lies, etc, 

No. 25—4-qt. size $10.50 
No.31—6-qt.size 11.50 


No.35—8-qt.size 12,50 



















The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., Philadelphia 

















OUR BIRDS IN SOUTH AMERICA 

From far off southern United States, 
North American swallows make an annual 
flight of aboug 5,000 miles to spend the 
northern winter in and around Campinas, 
Sao Paulo state, South Ameriea. On all 
the telephone wires, the red-tiled roofs of 
the neighboring homes and in the highest 
branches of the ancient cedars and the 
stately Royal palms, tens of thousands of 
these little visitors take their morning 
sun baths. 





-—- 











Royal palms in Brazil where our swallows 
spend the winter 


Those with business pep and an ambi- 
tion to raise a family are up and away by 
seven o'clock, while the lazybones chirp 
and preen themselves until nearly eight 
on beautiful sun-drenched mornings. Per- 
haps they are the tired business men, the 
city fathers of the flock. 

For two successive seasons, the birds 
have proved their fondness for an old 
municipal market house which was no 
longer used. In fact, they simply moved 
in and took possession. Human transients 
and residents go nightly to see the birds 
come home after a day away. The flutter 
of myriad wings makes the air quiver with 
a curious sound. Occasional bird calls 
from among the thousands of slender | 
roosts and sleepy twitterings continue until 
an hour after sunset. Then all is quiet 
until the first light of dawn. 

The city council voted to set aside the 
old market house for the little visitors and 
provide an annual appropriation to keep 
it whitewashed and clean. This very fine 
sentiment on the part of the city is repaid 
in the benefits to the fruit trees from these 
tiny pilgrims.—E. -Porter, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. 


PIGS PROVIDE SCHOOL MONEY 

Your loan which I received some time 
ago has helped me wonderfully. I bought 
a poland china sow pig with the loan. | 
She now has eight fine young pigs born the | 
first week in June. While I have had 
many chances to sell them, I am not going 
to until they are six or eight weeks old. 

I feed my pigs a ration of ground oats 
and barley morning and night, with plenty 
of skimmuilk and fresh water. 

I plan on going to high school in two 
years and my pigs will help me thru 
school. I thank you very much for the 
loan you made me.—Blanche Wright, 
Stutsman county, N. Dak. 


A MICHIGAN LETTER 

“T am getting along good with my 
chickens, only some of them died. I have 
about sixty-five left. I feed chick feed 
They don’t seem to like corn 
very well. I am doing this work to help 
me along in school. I am keeping a pony 
for a man who is away and I am helping 
my mother and father pick strawberries. 
We picked the first picking the 17th of 
June. I am ten years old and like to earn 
money for myself.—Adelaide Fisk, Van 
Buren county, Mich, 


and oats 
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It’s like good 
seed corn 


Poor seed corn 28 bushels to the acre— 
good seed corn 40 to 60 bushels, sound 
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ears, no nubbins. 
That’sthedifference between profitand loss, 
Likewise, poor bearings in a tractor or 





implement mean trouble, delays, repairs, 
loss. Hyatt bearings mean continuous 
operation—profit in your pocket. 

No farmer ever had to delay his work due 
to defective Hyatt roller bearings. It pays 
to buy a tractor or implement that is Hyatt 
equipped—it’s like good seed corn. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING CO. 


NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Buffalo 
Pittsburgh 
Huntington 
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Worcester Philadelphia 
Minneapolis Milwaukee 
Cleveland Indianapolis 
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ROLLER BEARINGS 





JUDGE A MOTOR CULTIVATOR BY ITS BEARINGS 











NOW! New Low Engine Prices 
Only *5* , 


amonth fora fewmonths 
—easy toown thefamous 
standard WITTE En- 
gine. Uses Kerosene, 
Gasoline, Distillate or 
Gas. Equipped with celebrated Troublepreof 
WICO Magneto. Simplest and cheapest to op- 
erate. New device makes starting eas: 


- 60% 
FREE BIG NEW wer, Sizes 2to25 H-P—all ety 


RINGTY DAYS" FREE TRIAL, 
ENGINE BOOK Write today for my new i 








RIAL, 


engine book—sent absolutely Free. No obligation to you. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

1612 Witte Guliding, - - «- KANGAS CITY, MO. 

1612 Empire Buliding, - - PITTSBURGH, PA, 


WERE YOU EVER OFFERED tic. Stetcr: 
A GROCERY STORE? ooics’ goods, ariea fruit: 


canned goods, dried fruit, 
coffee and entireline of groceries as well as radio seta, 
paints, roofing and automobile oils and tires with no rent 
to pay; no money invested; take large orders from 
samples. Goods are guaranteed and proven quality. 
Selling experience not necessary. Steady, profitable work 
for “workers”. Address HITCHCOCK -HILL €0., Dept. 
233, Chicago, Iinele. Reference :Any Bank or Express Company. 









Rush your name and address and 
learn how to get this handsome 14 Kt 
‘old filled man’s watch and chain AP 
JYLUTELY FREE. Watch has 10 
jewel lever movement. Write toda 
don't delay for FREE watch p!an. 
RELIABLE SALES COMPANY 
434 Broadway, Dept. 266, N. Y. C. 
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ENJOYS CLUB WORK 


“T am a four-H club member living in 
Olmsted county, Minnesota. I have read 
the interesting articles in the junior and 
club department. I enjoy reading the 
progress of other boys and girls. 

“‘T am very much interested in all kinds 
of club work but there are three projects 
which I am particularly interested in 
and they are canning, bread-making and 
leadership. 

“There were three teams in the contest 
of elimination at Eyota in order that the 
best team could be selected to represent 
Eyota at the Olmsted county fair. Agnes 
and I won first, and the following week 
we went to Rochester, where we com- 
peted with six teams. We again won first, 
which meant we would represent Olm- 
sted county at the state fair. Hence we 
were very much pleased with our efforts 
and our interest was aroused to a much 
higher degree in club work. 

Olmsted county had the largest enroll- 
ment in the canning club of any other 
county in the state of Minnesota. Each 
of us girls had an individual exhibit of 
six jars at the Olmsted county fair. 
won first prize of $10. Agnes and I won 
a second prize of $5 on our team exhibit 
consisting of twenty-four jars. 

‘‘We demonstrated at the state fair in 
September, and altho we only won fourth 
it made us have a still greater interest in 
club work to ‘Make Our Best Better This 
Year.’ 

“‘Mr. Ausen, our club leader, attended 
our club meetin, in September and he 
announced a trip was to be given to the 
girl who had done the best work in can- 
ning and to my great surprise I was 
awarded the trip to the International 
Livestock Show. My trip to the Inter- 
national ended my first year in club work 
and I made up my mind I had never in 
my life spent such an enjoyable year. 

“This year I joined two additional 
projects, namely bread-making and lead- 
ership. I was on one of the teams which 
competed in the Olmsted county elimina- 
tion contest in May. Our team won first 
prize. I was judged as being the best 
bread maker on our team and I won a 
twenty-five-pound sack of flour. 


— 








Mildred Sailor with some of her 
canned fruit 


“To show the other boys and girls what 
Eyota club members can do we had a 
large club dinner, entertaining seventy-five 
people to a club dinner. Altho I have 
won trips and prizes I look at club work 
as not merely a way to win prizes but 
from an educational point of view. It is a 
way and one of the best ways I think to 
gain knowledge for yourself. I am not 
going to give up. I am going to see if I 
can make my best better this year and 
the following years, by clearer thinking, 
loyal heart, helping hands and better 
living.””-—Mildred F. Sailor 


Who misses or who wins the prize, 
Go lose or conquer as you can; 
But if you fail or if you rise, 
Be each, pray , a gentleman, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Send for this l 
hrue Story of a land of beHer farms 


From everywhere they came, farmers from South 
and East, from Kansas and from Maine, to seek 
a land of better farms. 

Severity thousand of them have found this land 
in Washington. 

There, where fifty years ago was little more 
than wilderness, they have built a splendid farm- 
ing country. There they have found happiness 
and prosperity, a profitable place to work, a 
glorious place to play. 

And there; where farming is a better paying 
business, is opportunity for a hundred thousand 
farmers more. 


Read this interesting free book 


Perhaps you too will wish to farm in Washington. That 
is something you can tell only when you know the facts. 





And these facts you will learn when you read the book, 


“Washington for the Farmer.”’ 
interesting and instructive. 


You will find this book 
It is generously illustrated 


and, we believe, the most complete and reliable hand- 
book on the state of Washington. 


Youcan get it free. Just write, or mail the coupon below, | 
and we shall be glad to send it to you by return mail. 


‘The Chicago Burlington & Quincy RR. 


The material for 
the book, ‘‘ Wash- 
ington for the 
Farmer” hasbeen 
gathered from 
the most reliable 
sources available. 
As far as possible, 
every fact it con- 
tains was care- 
fully verified 
before it was put 
down 


p-MAIL THE COUPON NOW— 


“The Great Northern Ry. 
‘The Northern Pacific Ry. 


Agricultural Bureau, Dept. 17 D 
1401 Burlington R. R. Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois 






‘Burlinoton 


| 


Route | 


BY 
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HAD ONLY FAIR LUCK 
Octave Lowers of McLean county, 
Illinois, writes that they did not have the 
best of luck with their litter, saving only 
seven out of fifteen. ~They are doing fine 
now, with the rest, however, and appreci- 
ate the Successful Farming loan which 
helped them secure their start. They 
are going to write us later telling just 
how they feed and care for their pigs 
and the final results next fall. 
How about some of the rest of you 
boys and girls? Let us hear from you 
whether you failed or succeeded. We learn 
| our lessons thru failure as often as we do 
| thru Write us and send your 
picture. 








success. 


The Muscle Builder 


Pills Never Made 


Muscles 


Wishing Never Brought 
Strength 


O one can paste muscles onto your arms and | 
shoulders. If you wish a strong, healthy body, | 
y t f t. And if 





A COMMUNITY ENTERTAINS 
Continued from page 12 


someone who makes a good comedian. We 
find that the most important one in the 
cast. Unless you can make farmers laugh 
you cannot get them to come out very 
often. Fun is what they want. But, of 
course, the play must have plot—some 
moral issue that implies a lesson.” 
“What are some of the plays that you 


uu must work for you don’t have | have put on and have been successful?” I 
one, you are doomed to a life of misery lasked. “Plays you think other rural com- 
Modern science is ta ight us that we must / munities could put on with success.” 
keep our bodies physically fit or our mental pow- ‘seh : : 
aan @ilh Gann, eae theniices, That & ther | New plays are not necessary. In fact, 


il t 


tive pastimes 


we prefer plays that have been tried out 
in other places,” she said. ‘We have 
never given a new royalty play, because 
paying the royalty takes too much of our 


successf usiness man resorts to golf and 
| 


Examine Yourself 


Do you have the strong, robust body which | profit—besides, there are older plays just 
keeps you fit at all times to tackle the daily tasks | 4< good. Our first one was ‘Uncle Josh,’ a 
confronting you—always looking for bigger things | ; . £ 
to do? Do you jump out of bed in the morning full rural comedy, and it made a, big hit. 
of pep; with a keen appetite and a longing toenter| Others that took well are: ‘Dot, the 
the Se Pod yon poe see , —_ | Miner’s Daughter,’ ‘The Deacon,’ ‘Broth- 
vou arise only half awake and go through alanguid|er Josiah,’ ‘Phyllis’s Inheritance,’ ‘The 
day | Heiress Hunters,’ ‘Because I Love You,’ 

PEP UP! land others of a like nature. ‘Because I 
* _| Love You,’ with gypsies and a negro, is a 

Don't let it get you, fellows. Come on out of | nlay IT can recommend anywhere. Plays 
that shell and make a real he man of yourself. | : 7 . 
Build out those skinny arms and that flat chest. | With all women or all men characters have 
Let me put some real pep in yourold backboneand | been dismal failures and I would not 
ee ee eae oe — advise them. Neither have western plays 
yo actu t wit! ambit can do 1} > a 
tone I will put one full inch on your | proven satisfactory here. Of course, there 

st 30 days and fr t just watch | were always some who enjoyed them im- 
i ' “ 

= © ‘A - ule | Co It's _ G ‘|| mensely, but too many objected to the 

‘ KS ri ‘ i ret . . ~ 
: pee influence they might have on the young 


boys. Some of our best plays have been 
free from script that was full of ‘cuss 
words’ and rough expressions. Our read- 
ing committee always cuts words and 
parts that they do not consider suitable 


Send for my new 64-page book 


**MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT’? 
IT IS FREE! 


It ntains fortv-thr 


page photographs of | 

gf pes lg A = wolfe dy then’ | for church entertainment. So, you see, 
wages oom anal vill marvel at their | We are trying to train as‘well as entertain— 
sent physiq This | vill prove an | to elevate rather than debase the minds of 

ut ~# , i, - ~ _ 5 \ vi +. hy our audiences.” 
ts to the coat of wrapping and mailing.| A carefully planned program has heen 
Chis will r »bligat ili, but for the sake | worked out at Cave Springs which makes 
Te aeacain atte. Gane 4 turn | Possible selecting copy and the cast, re- 
- i hoa um ““Thearsing, and putting on of the play 


without a hitch. After a play is selected 
and parts assigned by the reading com- 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN | 








SAVE*312™ 


ONE HALF PRICE 


Buy Direct from Factory 


LALLEY-LIGHT 
and POWER PLANT 


Electricity for Farms and Rural Places 
Our famous model H.U. 1250 Watt capacity 
Lalley Plant which formerly sold for $625 
—You can now buy direct from our factory, 
if you act promptly, for only $312.50 com- 
plete with Willard battery ata saving to you 
of one-half. Easy to install. Proved by 14 
years’ service. Approved by National Fire 
Underwriters 

This big 1250 Watt capacity Lalley for 
$312.50 Direct from Factory—smaller 
Lalley Plants for even less money 






















































Write for free literature on_ this and 
prices of smaller plants. ACT NOW— 
a8 price vance necessary 
any day 


LALLEY LIGHT CORP., 
jail Order Dept., 1738 Rivard St., 
Oectroit, Mich. 






Residences, 
Cottages, 
Camps, Yachts 


LIGHT 






LALLEY- 


PUTS IT ON YOUR FARM 


OOH-LF Silo 


H-L-F Silo is a strong, substantial 
building, made with massive four-by-six 
studs two feet apart in circle, and double 
walls with tw 
Can't get loose, rack, lean or tip over 
Dead air space prevents freezing 


Direct to You at Big Saving 


H-L-F Silos are made in modern fac- 
tory, right in the big tr 
direct at saving of $150.00 to $ 
Silo comes complete, al! cut t 


Power For Every 
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to erect—and we pay al! freight 


Free Roof With Early Orders 


Complete Fuller-Filler All-Cedar Roof 
is free with early orders. Other com 
panics charge around $75.00 for roof. 
H-L-F roof is free with carly orders. 


13 . Discount on January Orders— 
Free Roof 


VASA A 











Credit terms give you until November 





TTT 





Srindiey, imver 
@ives facts vou ought to have 
ut today. Price list 





Send for 





with book shows 
i plain figures that prove big saving 


Hewitt-Lea-Funck Co, 


RN MON 
Pat HOM el 


you can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 
* time writing show cards. No canvass- 
ing or soliciting. Weinstruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 


WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 


155 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 


You've heard your 
neighbor praise this 
wonderful weekly 
magazine that 3 
million people 
read. Unbiased di- 
gest of national and 
) world affairs. Chock 
" full of the kind of 
reading you want. Science, poli- 
tics, travel, fun, question box, books, 
health, home, radio—entertainment and in- 
struction for all. Send 15c (coin or stamps) today for this big 
paper on trial 13 weeks, or $1 for 1 year (52 issues). Address: 
PATHFINDER, 672 Langdon Station, Washington, D.C. 


ENTS~"T'RADE MARKS 

PROCURED-~- REGISTERED -~- 

A comprehensive, experienced, grenpt service for the protection 
deas klet of info: 


and devel nt of your i rmation, advice and 
form for disclosing idea, free on request. RICHARD 6B. N. 


35 Owen Bldg, Washington. D. C, or 41-U Park Row, &. Y. 


PATENTS Send Model or drawing for 


Preliminary Examination 
erences. Best results. 





























































Promptness assured. 








Dept. 1212 305 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY | ittee, a reading rehearsal is held and the 
CARLE £. LIEDERMAN mer | manager, elected by members of the cast 
1 Dept. 1212, 305 Broadway, New York City to have complete charge of the directing, 
; Dear Str L enclose herewith 10 cents for which makes suggestions from the very start as 
' ort aoe ha te A Mee a ee Se | to proper interpretation, ete. When the 
} Development.” (Please write or print plain! players have their lines well enough mem- 
H orized, a prompter is appointed and the 
' Name.... manager looks on to make any needed sug- | 
1 gestion as to stage action. In other com- 
; Address munities where this plan is to be followed, 
' are must be exercised in selecting a man- 
a State } ager who has ability and is well liked. 











Booklet free Highest ref- 
WATSON E, COLEMAN, 644 GSTREET, WASHINGTON,D.C, 
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The manager does not necessarily need 
experience-——an eye for detail is more im- 
portant. At Cave Springs it is a fixed rule 
that each member of the cast is to abide 
absolutely by the opinion of the manager. 
In this way argument and hard feelings 
are overcome. Very seldom are plays a 
sucess W here everyone is boss. 

“Do you have good attendance?” I 
asked the advertising manager, a position 
he had held for years. 

“The house is always full,” was the 
reply. “We usually give a play twice in 
order to accommodate everyone, and 
sometimes take them to nearby towns.” 

“How do you advertise your plays?” 

For answer, he handed me a bill of a 
play that was soon to be given. It was 
well printed, giving title of play, date, 
place of performance, cast of characters, 
a short synopsis and price of admission. 

“These are posted about ten days 
ahead,” he said. “Our telephone operator 
also announces our plays on all of the 
party lines.” 

Later, when I was permitted to attend 
one of these amateur performances, I was 
astonished at the excellence of the acting 
the ease with which the performers mov 
about the stage and the clocklike working 
of the play. It did not seem like an ama- 
teur affair at all. So I realized that years 
of this kind of thing had trained the young 
people to be at home before a large 
crowd, that there was some good directing 
and coaching back of it somewhere, and, 
as I watched the eager, happy faces of the 
farmers and their families that made up 
the audience, I was deeply impressed by 
the fact that here was something that was 
drawing the community closer together. 

At the next. performance; a night later, 
I was allowed to stay behind the scenes. 
An hour before time for the play to begin, 
the members of the cast arrived to makeup 
for their parts. Some had made up at 
home and others gathered around a large 
table with a strong light on it and began 
making up for their particular parts, using 
grease-paint, lining-sticks, wigs, etc. The 
negro character, after putting a liberal 
supply of vaseline on his face, applied 
burnt cork, then, using white and red 
pencils, enlarged his eyes and mouth. 
The drunkard painted his nose with red, 
andsoon. Then one girl who seemed to be 
an expert at such work, lined their faces, 
making wrinkles or lines around the eyes 
or whatever makeup best suited the part. 

After they had gone to their dressing 
rooms and slipped into the costumes for 
their first appearance on the stage, each 
member of the cast seemed made up to 
perfection. Practice and study only could 
have made these results possible. 

A property man had the stage ready for 
the first act and, when time arrived to be- 
gin, the players were ‘‘on’’ when the cur- 
tain was to go up took their places, and at 
a signal the piano stopped and the curtain 
was slowly pulled up by a man who stayed 
at his post all during the play. A prompt- 
er, book in hand, stood in one of the wings. 
I was impressed. by the fact that delays— 
so common in home talent plays—were 
avoided. This was done by each actor be- 
ing familar with the whole play (not just 
his cues) and waiting at the stage entrance 
where the appearance was to be made, 
watching the action of the play. Then, if 
the cue that was to call him on the stage 
was forgotten, a delay would not be neces- 
sary. ‘Learn your cues,” said the man- 
ager, “but know the play. Don’t wait 
until the prompter tells you, go on when 

your time comes. 

~ Between acts a great variety of special- 
ties were put on, usually by persons not in 
the play. “We try to give everyone an 
/pportunity,”’ remarked the director to 
ne. “Naturally some have to be left out 
f each play, so we have them put on the 
‘pecialties.”’ 

In every rural community there is an 
opportunity to do what has been done in 
the Cave Springs community, Try it! 
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HE New Ingersoll Yankee in its 
cheery red box makes a fine Christ- 


mas gift. 


This new model has the dependability 
that everyone expects in an Ingersoll, 
and in addition has many new features 
of grace and beauty, such as the antique 
bow and crown, closer casing and a new 


dial. Price, $1.75. 


Your dealer can show you Ingersolls to 
fit every purse and purpose. Sizes for 
men andwomen, boysand girls, Radiolite 
dials that tell time in the dark. Jeweled 
models in nickel and gold-filled cases. 


The New Junior 
$3.50 


Handsome, new and 
improved model. 
Thin; 1 a-size; solid 


Midget 
nickel case. $350 


For women, girls 


Prices from 
$]-75 to $1 1-00 









and small boys. 






Waterbury 
$550 
A jeweled watch, 
1 2-size; nickel case. 


Combines stamina 
with styles. 
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AN INVESTMENT IN GOOD HORSES 


Purebreds Keep Boys on the Farm 


By IRVIN J. MATHEWS 





N L916, (,eorge * 
Gillespie, a 
farmer of Wa- 

bash county, Indi- 
ana, bought two 
imported Belgian 
mares and there- 
by hangs two 





tales. The first is 
a tale of how, 
by getting start- 
ed with good 


foundation stock, 
even when horses 


have been a 
drug on the mar- 
ket and when 
tractors have been 
forging to the 
front by two 
speeds and by 
three, Gillespie a _— 3 
has had a good 
market for his 


surplus colts 

Right now he is 
not growing gray worrying over the passing of the horse nor 
does the sight of a tractor chugging along in a field make him 
mad enough to fight. This in itself is quite a rare combination. 
Most horsemen go straight up when they even think tractor, let 
alone seeing one, and they worry about what we shall do when 
all the old plugs now on our farms die off. They would even 
change Mother Goose’s rhyme and teach our children, ‘‘Drive 
a gas horse to Banbury Cross, and find that you can’t buy 
inything.”’ 

The other and more important tale is reserved until the last 
because it is the best. The best crop on any farm is its boy and 
girl crop and the happiest farmers I know, but not the richest 
necessarily as ducats are counted, are those who have interested 
their children sufficiently in the farm so they are willing to stay, 
even in these times extraordinary. 

The older Gillespie boy, Vernon, early became greatly inter- 
ested in the sturdy Belgians and his first love still persists. 
Che younger boy, Herbert, doesn’t care a picayune for horses, 
but he does like hogs. In fact, he likes them spotted so his 
father started him in purebred spotted poland china hogs and 
now he has such a good start that he knows more about hogs 
than his father does. This is his father’s statement and I 
believe it, for I was present when they engaged ina good-natured 
argument about feeding. The father wanted to feed the pigs 
more corn while Herbert was feeding them more tankage and 
oilmeal and not so much corn. It was pigs they were talking 
about. 

“They ought to have more to eat, 
don’t get fat fast enough.” 

‘That's all right. I don’t want them to get fat just yet,” 
Herbert retorted. ‘I want them to grow muscle and bone now 
and when they get frame enough, it won’t be hard to make them 
lay on fat.” 

But speaking of those two horse tales; they were a fine pair 
and altho the owner had paid $1,075 for them, a price consid- 
ered in that community as exhorbitant plus, they were wanted 
by a Canadian, who thought them worth $1,500 and paid that 
figure for them. That was before the war and the importer 
who bought them promised to go over and come back with 
another and better pair. 

Always in love with good horses, Gillespie sought another 
team of purebred, Belgian mares. He was successful in this 
and altho this team did not suit him so well as the first team had, 
each mare dropped three colts by good stallions and some of 
these colts are still in the herd. And judging by their progeny, 
which is the only fair way to judge any breeding animal, they 
were better than good. 


’ said Mr. Gillespie. “They 


Insisted on Good Bone 

HEN Gillespie went out to pick these mares, he insisted up- 
on clean bones. Most of the blemishes horses have are on 
their bones, he says, so he would have none other than mares 
with hard, flinty bone rather than the large, coarser bone. He 
wanted them short in the middle and high enough, yet not too 
leggy One can describe a good horse on paper, but it doesn’t 

mean half so much as to look at a good one 
He has bought no stock to replenish the herd except two 
ind his stallions And he is cranky about the stallions 


mares 
he uses at the head of his breeding herd, if indeed it may be 
called herd, for he has only seventeen head on the farm at 


prese nt, counting eve rvtl Ing 
Gillespie thinks there is a place for the tractor on the farm 
and that is during peak-load periods of the year and for belt 





Three of the choice mares of the Gillespie herd. The mare in the foreground has never 
been defeated in the showring 


work. There are 
so many jobs that 
only horses can 
do such as shuck- 
ing corn, hauling 
thru. mire and 
sand, building 
fence and so on. 
When Gillespie 
says this, at the 
same time he is 
saying that he has 
never had any 
trouble in finding 
a good market for 
the class of colts 
his mares drop. 
Gillespie named 
over several sales 
he has made which 
show that the 
quality of stuff he 
Is growing 1S de- 
manded and at 
good prices. 

Purdue univer- 
sity recently purchased a Belgian filly that was bred and raised 
by Gillespie. This mare was purchased primarily for use in the 
class room, altho she incidentally will have to do her quota of 
work and colt rearing just as any other mare on the university 
farm. She was junior champion at the lowa, Wisconsin and 
Indiana state fairs last year and does credit to the standard 
Gillespie has set for himself. 

At a time when the whole purebred industry is suffering from 
the lies, ballooned prices, and trading which characterized 
the business of a few spectacular, near-breeders during the war, 
it is refreshing to find a breeder who does not bow and scrape 
to Mammon and grab every loose dollar, even at the risk of 
doing injustice to a purchaser. 


iit 





A Regular Source of Income 

HE told me about a man and his wife who came to purchase a 

team. He priced them a fine pair of mares at $900 and they 
were able to pay the price. But they lived beside a friend of 
Gillespie who was a successful horse breeder and before selling 
this team, he inquired as to how they took care of their horses. 
He was convinced that they would not succeed with purebred 
horses and rather then let them get into something at which they 
would probably not succeed, he persuaded them to buy a team 
of grade mares elsewhere, even tho he lost the sale on this team. 

Gillespie values his purebred business because it is a source 
of farm profit. It keeps fertility on the farm and the boys are 
encouraged to stay at home. Vernon has always taken the 
horses to the different fairs and what prize money was secured, 
was his individually. And it is probable that this financial 
interest in the venture has cemented his love for horses and the 
farm more than anything else could. Last fall he took five head 
to the fair at North Manchester and brought $131 home. Once 
sorrel mare, acknowledged by many judges to be the best thing 
in the bunch, captured $52 in prize money while the herd leader, 
a sorrel stallion six years old, tripped the cash register for a like 
amount. The mare has never been defeated where shown. 

Herbert, the younger son, never did care for thevhorses. He 
always has liked hogs and he early got started with purebred 
“spots” as he calls them. 

We stood beside the water tank at the east end of the barn, 
which is fully twenty rods from the house. I asked Herbert 
about his hogs. “I have a fine young boar that I bought, 
farrowed last September.” He spoke with a certain spirit of 
pride. ‘Wait here a few minutes and I will bring him up.” 

And in what seemed but a few moments, here came Herbert 
with his pig from the pen near the house. I called him a full 
fledged hog altho he was but eight months old. High on legs, 
rainbow back, spotted all over, and with length one of his 
strongest characteristics, his master handled him like we used 
to drive oxen. 

Herbert takes sole care of the breeding herd. This spring 
from thirteen sows, he has-saved ninety-eight pigs, which says 
volumes about the way these sows were fed before farrowing and 
since. They are a vigorous lot of pigs, being grown along on 
corn, tankage, middlings and linseed meal proportioned out, as 
he puts it, “‘to make ’em grow.” 

Bésides studying feeding, Herbert is also studying conforma- 
tion. Last. year he took an aged boar to the Indiana state fair. 
This boar got into the money but not very far in. So the afore- 
mentioned pig was bought because he conforms more to the 
type shown by the first prize last year. Herbert figures on 
moving up a little closer to the blue before this season is over. 

Last year he had a few show pigs (Continued on page 46 











GOLD SEAL All-Rubber 
4-Buckle Overshoe (Monitor) 
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rw HERE is no need to examine closely the materials 
used in overshoes that bear the “Gold Seal” label, 
although we always invite such inspection. This 

label is in itself a guarantee of the very best quality 

throughout and most careful workmanship.. 


No better materials can be found for the purpose than 
the fine Jersey cloth and pure gum rubber used in 
making “Gold Seal” overshoes. These warm, snug over- 
shoes—fleece-lined for greatest comfort—are typical of 
the high quality of all “Gold Seal” Rubber Footwear. 


For more than 50 years the “Gold Seal” label has stood 
for quality without compromise. That is why it is a good 
guide to follow today when buying rubber footwear. 


Ask for “Gold Seal’? Overshoes, Rubbers, and Boots 
by this name—and look for the label. Most good 
shoe stores sell this better brand of rubber footwear. 


GOODYEAR RUBBER COMPANY 


General Offices: 787-89 Broadway, New York 


Branch Offices: 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., 85-89 Buffalo Sr. ST. LOUIS, MO., 1103 Washington Ave. 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 371-77 Sibley Street PORTLAND, ORE., 61-67 Fourth Street 
KANSAS CITY, MO.., 807 Baltimore Ave. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 539 Mission St. 














VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this department, and their questions will 
answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the symptoms poe. and previous 
treatment, ifany. Do not fail to be as explicit as 
possible. The remedies prescribed in these col- 
umas are intended to be prepared by local drug- 
gists. At the same time our readers should 
consult our advertising columns, because in 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised for 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on 
account of being scientifically compounded they 
will give as good results as specifically com- 
pounded medicines. Address all communica- 
tions for this department to the ‘*Veterinarian,” 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


CHESTNUTS AND ERGOTS 

On the legs of practically every horse 
will be found four chestnuts and four 
ergots. These are horny growths or 
excresences. There is a chestnut on each 
foreleg above the knee on the inner sur- 
face, and in coarse horses they are quite 
large. The chestnuts on the hind legs are 
located one on the inner, lower surface of 
each hock joint, near where the large vein 
crosses. In horses of a coarse breed, they 
are sometimes several inches long and an 
An ergot will be found on the 
fetlock joint of each 


eyesore. 
skin back of the 
leg. 

Chestnuts are absent on the hocks of the | 
jack and some mules and may be quite 
small in thorobred horses and other breeds | 
skin is thin and the hair of | 
silken quality. Ergots may also be very 
small or absent in some of these light | 
horses. 

The chestnut is regarded as the rudi-| 
mentary hoof or hoof-pad of the missing | 
toe, corresponding to the thumb of one’s 
hand and big toe of one’s foot The pre- | 
historic horse had five The modern 
horse has one solid hoof on each leg, on | 
what corresponds to the second finger of | 
one’s hand. On each side of the cannon 
bone, there is a splint bone which is the | 
remains of the onginal long bone of the | 
first and third finger or toe. The ergot 
may represent the nail or footpad of the 





in which the 


toes 


little finger or toe. As to the chestnut 
of the foreleg, the theory scarcely can be | 
correct. 


Che ergot possibly is intended to pro-| 
tect the fetlock, where a galloping horse 
sometimes strikes the part on the ground. | 
I have seen it bleeding after a race. An- 
swering an inquiry, it may be stated that it 
1s perfectly safe to cut off a large chestnut 
flush with the skin. There will be no 
bleeding Doing so adds to the neat ap- 
pearance of the well-groomed horse. 

i oh An, 

Prolapse of Rectum—I have a purebred sow 
about a year and a half old with something like 
viles. Her rectum is about the size of a pint cup. 
Will you please tell me what the trouble is and how 
I can cure it?—B. K., Okla 

Irritation caused by unsuitable feed causes the 
condition described. We have often seen it caused 
by feeding potatoes too 'déo much dry feed 
t. Give the sow a dose of castor oil 
cleanse the protruded 
yn of alum in water, 
elevate 


freely 
will also cause 
in milk. When it has acted 
part, bathe it well with 

then smear with wit« 


a solutic 
h-hazel ointment, 


the hind parts of the sow, return the bowel to place. 
If it comes out again repeat the treatment and put 
a stitch or two across the opening of the anus to 
keep the bowel in place 


yuld you tell me what would be 
good for my dog She will be sleeping or playing 
and will begin to ehew and froth at mouth, then 
fall down and get stiff "and kiek and shake all over. 
When she gets up be weak and blind. 


Fits of - Cr 
a? 


ahe seeme to 


We were told not to give her any raw meat The 
first one she had about a month ago and we gave 
her a few scraps of cooked meat. Please advise.— 
K. | New Yor 

Meat is the natural and best feed for a dog, which 
arniverous flesh-eating animal. It should 
be fed raw or ed Por s unsuitable, but beef, 
| en without bones are suitable 
fite are caused by worme To expel them with- 
ed for twenty-f« hours. Then give carbon 
ract rid in soft geiatin ¢ apsules The dose 18 
lrop per pound of body weight for a puppy 

and two drons per pound for a grown dog 
time of fit, confine the dog in a quiet, »~ a 
place and give ten grains of potassium bromide in a 
little w r. Repeat the dose in twenty minutes, 
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other set of 


will be sent you at once. 





BABSON BROS. , 





Double Wear Certain! 
Metal-to-Metal Does It 


VERY spot where there is excessive wear, 
E strain or pull is protected by tough metal, 
shaped and fitted so that rounded metal 
are adjusted one against the other, thus taking 
away all corner pulls and sharp strains. No 
patching or mending of this 
there are no places for Olde Tan Harness to wear 
out. When you buy Olde Tan Harness you do 

away with repair bills. 
There is 70-year old tanning skill behind Olde-Tan leather. 


harness 


y for your horses. No wonder that it is known 
throughout America for its superior quality ! 

Every Olde Tan Harness is sold under a guarantee which 
protects you during the entire life of the harness. Make no 
mistake. Find | all about Olde-Tan before you buy an- 


Write ‘for Free Book 


Ask for our free harness book. Get your copy even if you 
don’t expect to buy harness right away. 
metal-to-metal construction — and Olde-Tan leather have 
doubled the life of a harness. Learn why you should buy a 
tanner-manufacturer harness. Write and free book 


Learn about how 


Oth Stand Marshal Blvd, Chicago, Ill. 
Distribators of Melotte Cream Separators and Edison Phonographs. 


parts 


because 





How It Is Made 
ere is metal-to-m 


to-meta! construction. 
aa bit of wear is eee equnss 
Three generations of tanner-manufacturers have super- oer ae oe eee ao 
vised the production of Olde Tan Harness, following every metal extension in hing. Send 
step throu — the tannery and harness factory until the har- for book. 


No Strap Cutting on Rings 
This wearing and cutting of straps 
never occurs in metal-to-metal con 
etruction. All pull, strain and wear 
is on metal. Thvt is one reason w 
Olde-Tan gives double wear. 
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running gear. 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. 


Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 


today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 50 Elm Street. Quincy, M 














YOU CAN’T CUT OUT 


A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF OR THOROUGH- 


PIN, BUT 
ABSORBINE 
will clean them off permanently, and 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 
you werk the horsesametime. Does 
not blister or remove the hair. $2.50 
per bottle, delivered. Will tell you 


more if you write. Book 4R free. 
W. F. YOUNG, ING., 206 Lyman St. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THis FREE Book fells how 
Other Farmers stopped 
Abortion 


Polly describes causes and disastroos effects 
— and —— way 


and le guaranteed to end the 




















































Lame Mule—I have as black molly that got 
hung by the cork of her shoe. Stayed there all day 
nearly, but never showed she was lame until I 
began to work her this spring. At first I doctored 
her shoulder for sweeny. At last I found a lump 
forming on each side of that big leader just below 
her knee, and when I work her she gets so lame that 
she can hardly get out of her stable. I used some 
liniment on her but I am out and can’t get any 
more. [I would like to know your advice as to what 
to do —J. five Mo. 

If the lumps are hard and bony they are splints; 
f forming a calloused thickening they indicate a 
bowed tendon. We should advise you to clip off 
the hair and blister the lumps by rubbing in for 
fifteen minutes a mixture of one dram of biniodide 
of mercury and one ounce of lard. Then tie the 
mule so that it will be unable to lie down or lick 
or rub the blistered part. In forty-eight hours apply 
a little lard and repeat the application daily until 
the skin is sound. This treatment may, if neces- 
sary, be repeated in three or five weeks. 


BANANAS OR PIGS? 


Bananas are as easily raised on some 
Nebraska farms as hogs, according to 
Dr. Van Es, who is working with the 
agricultural college of that state in its 
program of hoglot sanitation. Everyone 
knows how difficult it would be to raise 
bananas in Nebraska, but probably very 
few realize how hard it is getting to be to 
raise hogs on some farms. And Nebraska 
is not the only state where farmers are 
having trouble raising their pigs, either. 

Because they continue to use the same 
old lots year after year, many hog raisers 
do not market more than ten or fifteen 
percent of their litters which die off in 
three months from birth from filth dis- 
eases. 

















These houses are being used in Clay county 


In Clay county, Nebraska, O. W. 
Nelson had been practically forced out of 
the hog business by round worms, bull 
nose and pneumonia. Then he started to 
have his sows farrow in clean, alfalfa pas- 
tures. The first year (1923) he raised 
135 head of March pigs that were all uni- 
form and there were no runts. By Sep- 
tember they averaged almost 200 rats 
An average of seven pigs per litter was 
raised and his fall pigs were equally as 
good. 

E. B. McReynolds, also of Clay county, 
plows his lots every spring and his crop of 

15 chester white pigs showed no signs 
of worm infestation. He uses a cart and 
horse to haul feed to the colonies of hogs 
cattered around the pasture. His litters 
averaged seven pigs last year. M. E. 
Wiesenand uses forty A-shaped colony 
houses that are seven feet high and six 
feet deep. They cost him from $10 to 
$14 to build. His neigbor, Oscar Schlict- 
man, perfers a larger A-shaped house. 
He builds his six feet high, ten feet wide 
and eight feet deep. Built this large the 
house can be divided by a panel and used 
for two sows. Schlictman says two sows 
will keep such a house warm in zero 
weather. 

In Hamilton county, Charles Peetzke 
was growing good hogs but when his son 
raised a club litter in a pasture lot, it did 
so much better than the main herd that 
Peetzke is now converted to the new 
system. 

Probably one of the best illustrations 
of what clean hog lots will do for pigs is 
found on the farm of Will Grush in Rich- 
ardson county. Last year he put two 
litters out in colony houses as soon as they 
were born. The other pigs ran in dirty 
vards the first two weeks. At six months 
of age the pigs in the two litters on grass 
averaged 200 pounds while those kept in 
dirty yards weighed 100 pounds, 
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Every Farm Needs 
McKay Protection 











SHUROUT 
CHAINS 





McKay Tire Chains. Over muddy roads, over icy and slippery roads, 
McKay Tire Chains will get you there and back, safely and surely. They're 
toughened for the hardest use and they’re always on the job. 

You'll find McKay users everywhere. Ask them. They'll tell you that 
McKays outlast ordinary chains by months and miles, 

McKay Shurout Chains. Out of mud holes and ruts, over the worst 
of muddy roads, in any bad road emergency, McKay Shurout Chains will 
carry you through. And they’re on in a jiffy—wrap the chain around the 
spoke, put it through the ring and over the tire—and you're ready to 
go—no tools, no trouble, it’s as easy as buckling your belt. Sold in sets 
of four in the easily recognized McKay Red Band Bag. 


MCKAY 2) BUMPERS 


- -_ 


The McKay Standard Twin Bar 


————— 


The McKay Perfection 


McKay Red Bead Bumpers. On the farm, on the road or in the 
city, wherever you go, you'll need the protection that McKay Red Bead 
Bumpers afford. 

They’re new in design, new in construction, and add distinctiveness to 
the finest car. There are many types in the McKay Line. If your dealer 
doesn’t handle them, write us. 


40 Years of Knowing How 


Forty years of experience in making farm and com- 
mercial chains of every kind now goes into the making 
of McKay Tire Chains, McKay Shurout Chains and 
McKay Red Bead Bumpers. 


UNITED STATES CHAIN & FORGING COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Makers of McKay Tire Chains, McKay Shurout Chains, 
McKay Ready Repair Links, McKay Bumpers. 
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HIS BROOD SOWS GET EXERCISE 
D J. WALTERS is using a selective sys- 
* tem of keeping the best brood sows on 
hisfarm from year to year. He keepsaherd 
of ten to twenty hampshire sows on his 
240-acre farm in McLean county, Illinois. 
“Early in the spring of 1923,” he said, 
“I started to select my sows. I made note 
of just how a sow handled her pigs and 
any careless ones were marked for Chi- 
ceago.”” None but the very best and most 
easily handled mothers were retained in 
the herd. 

This year Walters had ninety-nine pigs 
in ten litters, with only one stillborn, 
which indicates that his selective method 
is getting results. 

He keeps his sows in a healthy condition 
by making them exercise. In the winter 
they get one ear of corn a day and have 
the run of a cornfield that has produced 
a crop of soybeans. A straw stack is their 
sleeping quarters and they have to go 
forty rods for water. 








Hill Crest hampshires at breakfast 


About a week before farrowing, the 
sows are put in the farrowing house and 
fed soaked barley and corn, minerals and 
tankage. After farrowing, they are kept 
in their pens for ten days and their grain 
ration increased as the pigs get older. 

This year Walters had a litter entered 
in the McLean county ton litter contest. 
This litter of twelve weighed 2,213 pounds 
when 180 days old. 

“When the pigs begin to eat, I provide 
a creep for them so they can have com- 
mercial feed and skimmilk or buttermilk,” 
said Walters, in explaining how he handles 
his pigs. “‘At eight weeks they are weaned 
and given all they will eat of corn, barley 
commercial feed and buttermilk wit 
good grass pasture. I always vaccinate 
when the pigs are twelve weeks old.” 

The choice pigs raised at Hill Crest Farm 
are sold as breeders. The rest go to mar- 
ket. The farm also maintains a g 
herd of Jerseys and flocks of barred and 
white rock chickens. Walters has found 
this combination a good one after thirty 
years of farming experience. His aim, he 
says, is to build up his farm with clover 
and good livestock.—F. E. C., Il. 


MINERAL SUPPLEMENTS 


Minerals commonly found deficient in 
the ordinary farm ration are calcium, 
phosphorus, sodium, chlorine and iodine, 
according to the Illinois experiment sta- 
tion which makes the recommendation 
following. Sodium and chlorine are sup- 
plied in ordinary salt which all farm ani- 
mals must have in order to thrive. This 
leaves two to be supplied in most of the 
Middle West, calcium and phosphorus. 
Iodine is needed in those regions where 
goiter and hairless pigs occur frequently. 

Calcium may be obtained in high-grade 
limestone containing only small amounts 
of magnesium, in bonemeal or spent bone 
black, in wood ashes, in rock phosphate or 
acid phosphate and in slaked lime. Phos- 
phorus is supplied in bonemeal, rock phos- 
phate and acid phosphate. Steamed bone- 
meal is preferred. 

A mixture of equal parts steamed bone- 
meal and salt supplies both calcium and 
phosphorus, Another good mixture is 
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finely ground limestone or wood ashes, 
steamed bonemeal and salt. If iodine is 
required, one ounce of potassium iodide 
may be dissolved in one gallon of water. 
One tablespoonful of this liquid can then 
be mixed in each animal’s feed once daily. 

The station recommends for swine not 
getting tberal amounts of skimmilk, but- 
termilk or tankage or good legume pasture 
free access to one of the simple mineral 
mixtures already mentioned. 

For growing chicks, add coarsely ground 
bone to the mash at the rate of five to ten 
pounds to each hundred pounds of mash. 
Laying hens must have access to oyster- 
shell at all times. Dairy products, meat- 
scraps and tankage are all reliable sources 
of minerals for poultry. 

Cattle, sheep and horses raised on non- 
leguminous roughage, especially if the 
soil is acid or non-fertile, need calcium and 
phosphorus supplements to the extent of 
three to four percent of the grain ration. 
Raised on good legume roughage, salt is 
probably all that is needed. 

Dairy cows in milk can be supplied 
minerals chiefly thru their feed. Legume 
hay supplies calcium while wheat bran, 
wheat middlings, soybeans, linseed oil- 
meal or cottonseed meal supply phos- 
phorus. As a measure of safety, calcium 
supplement to the extent of three to four 
percent of the grain ration is orobably 
justified, says the station. 


COSTLY CARELESSNESS 

Carelessness in shipping livestock costs 
farmers of the Middle West approxi- 
mately $10,000,000 annually. The prin- 
cipal causes of this enormous loss are 
bruises and injuries due to mistreatment, 
delays in shipment, faulty loading, im- 
proper pens and chutes, lack of bedding, 
crowding and careless handling. 

A. M. Patterson, thru his connection 
with the Kansas City Stock Yards Ex- 
change, has studied this situation and 
offers a number of suggestions for avoiding 
losses. 

The inspection and preparation of cars 
is highly important. Cars should be 
looked over thoroly for holes in the floor, 
loose and broken slats, nails and other 
sharp objects in the floor and sides of 
the cars. They should also be thoroly 
cleaned and clean sand or straw put on 
the floors. Livestock loaded in dirty cars 
will become dirty and is not attractive to 
the buyer on the market. 

Livestock, to be shipped to market, 
should be fed and watered the way it has 
been accustomed to during the feeding 
period. Sometimes it is a good plan to put 
it on dry feeds for a few days before ship- 
ment, especially if it has been fed silage 
and other soft feeds. Prairie hay and 
oats are good feeds for this purpose. 

Some shippers follow the practice of 
taking animals off salt for a few days, 
then giving them salt and keeping water 
away from them until they are received 
at the market, with the idea of getting an 
extra fill. As a rule, this is a r policy 
as excess amounts of salt will cause the 
animal to scour and if taken off water will 
cause it to worry which will produce an 
excessive shrink. When cattle take on an 
excessive fill, they are bought accordingly 
and in most cases the shipper is the loser. 

Livestock that is to ~ moved some 
distance to the shiping point should be 
moved slowly and carefully, and in warm 
weather moved in the cool part of the day. 
It is a good plan to haul hogs and sheep to 
the shipping point if practical to do so. 
Wher driving or loading livestock, care 
should be taken not to strike or beat the 
animal, as this will cause a bruise. Ani- 
mals that become bruised or injured in 
loading and shipping produce very unat- 
tractive and wastey carcasses. 

Livestock should be delivered to the 
shipping point in ample time to allow it 
to rest before loading, and it is a good 
plan to water before loading, if moved 
some distance, It is also a good plan to 
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give a light feed of hay. Livestock that i® 
er ungry and thirsty will not ship 
well. 

Do not load too heavily. If the animals 
are crowded in the car, there is danger of 
some of them becoming cast. There is 
also more danger of animals having their 
legs broken and bodies bruised, which 
causes serious finaneial losses to the ship- 
per when the animals are sold. 

Special care should be taken in loading 
hogs in hot weather. Put plenty of wet 
sand on the floor of the car and it is some- 
times a good plan to hang sacks of cracked 
ice to the roof of the car, allowing the 
melted ice to drop on the hogs. 

A shipper or attendant should accom- 
pany livestock to market and from time to 
time look at the cars in his charge and see 
that the animals are in good condition. 


CAN’T BLUFF THE MARKET 

“Regardless of whether the market 
wants what it ought to want, you get 
the best prices by selling it whxi it 
thinks it wants,” concludes B. A. Wallace 
after a two year study of Ohio coopera- 
tive livestock shipping associations. “The 
producer must get away from the idea 
that his notion of what is the best ani- 
mal or type, governs the market. 

“Further, when the market wants it is 
important. Study the markets; why not 
ese stock on the market at the time of 

ighest price? 

“A lot tHat is uniform sells best. To 
get the best price, a producer should not 
only use good sires and of one breed, but 
sires from the same general type within 
the breed. 

“By failure to dock and castrate lambs 
for market, a producer loses about two 
dollars a hundredweight. 

“Tt is not home weight but terminal 
weight that determines what the pro- 
ducer gets for his stock. Animals stuffed 
with soft feed at the start of a trip often 
get sick and lose weight. Lack of min- 
erals in the ration is one reason why 
animals become crippled before they 
reach the yards.” 


SOAKS HIS OATS 


Manly Secor, Butler county, Iowa, 
soaks his oats thirty-six hours before 
feeding them to the ninety head of porkers 
he is getting ready for market. ‘The pigs 
like the oats better that way and they 
don’t have the trouble eating them they 
do with dry oats,” Secor said. 

One of ~~ items in raising hogs 

rofitably is shelter and care. The 
ho barn wel by Secor is well ventilated 
and the floors are of wood.—G. C. T. 


AN INVESTMENT IN GOOD 
HORSES 


Continued from page 42 
trucked to the North Manchester fair. It 
cost him $18 to have the trucking done but, 
he got $95 in prizes, so he is not grumbling 
much about the cost of trucking. 

Mrs. Gillespie was disappointed when 
Herbert c so little about horses and 
liked pigs. Sometimes she openly voiced 
her objections to those animals whose uni- 
versal tongue consists of variations of the 


grunt. 

“Let him go,” said his father. “Tf he 
likes hogs, let’s see that he has ones. 
We can be sure of one thing, he isn’t likely, 
to go broke. I never knew a man who 
iked hogs and who really understood 
feeding them, that ever went bankrupt.” 

So Herbert was encouraged and today 
he talks like a professional hog breeder 
and showman without the objectionable 
qualities manifested by the hog huckster. 

Purebred horses were the opening wedge 
that madeeverything on the farm purebred. 
The Gillespies keep both buff and white 
leghorns and feed them for egg production. 
They feed mash and rear their chicks with 
a coloriy house brooder, two commonly 


accepted signs of good methods, 
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Activity 


Successful Farming is really five or six magazines in one. It covers fully, 
Livestock, Dairying, Poultry, Home Department, Junior Department, Diversified 
Farming and Farm Economics. It is carefully edited by practical men who have 
been or arenow, engaged in agriculture themselves. These men write and select 
the articles that go into Successful Farming. Every article must be of value to 
the farm folks who read our paper before it can find a place in our columns. 


Our farm Economics articles are written by men who are best informed on 
these subjects. Every issue of Successful Farming is planned to ser~e the 
farmers to the greatest. possible advantage. Below we give a brief outline of a 
few of the many departments, together with some of the articles which will 
appear in the January number. 


The Splendid January Number 


LIVESTOCK 


Our Livestock Department provides many practical 
articles on marketing and feeding livestock. This is 
especially important to the corn belt farmers, so many 
of whom feed more or less cattle, hogs and sheep, and 
are vitally concerned with freight rates, better plans for 
marketing, etc. Livestock farmers will find the following 
articles in the January number helpful. 


How to Feed and Care for the Brood Sow 
—John M. Evvard 
Improvement thru Sires—/. J. Mathews 
When a Ringbone Starts—A. S. Alexander 
Breeding and the Law— A. L. H. Street 


POULTRY 


The Poultry Department is a safe guide to successful 
poultry and egg production. Page after page is devoted 
to this industry. It will keep you posted on the new 
developments in the poultry business and help you to 
make greater profits. Read in the January Number: 


What of Blood-Tested Chicks?—/. J. Mathews 


How We Make Our Hens Pay—WNelle Portrey 
Feeding to Fill the Egg Basket—L. E. Card 


DAIRY 
The Dairy Department is especially well edited. We 

are strong believers in the value of the dairy cow on 
every farm because we know that the monthly cream 
check will keep things going when other farm activities 
might fail, In the January number you will 
find: 

Dairyman Pays Income Tax—G. C. Terry 

Cows and Clover Pay Debt—Clifford Farmer 

Are Your Cows Doing Their Best?—Fordyce Ely 


HOME 


Our Home Department covers recipes, patterns, 
household helps, child training articles, home building, 
decorating and furnishing suggestions that are en- 
tirely equal to some magazines which devote their 
entire space to these subjects. Of special interest next 
month will be: 

*‘For Winter Dinners’’—Emma Gary Wallace 
Feeding the Baby 

Buttons and Braid for Trimming 

An Alphabet for the Winter Housekeeper 


Special Features for January 


Annual Meeting of American Farm 
Bureau Federation 

This meeting will be on December 8-9-10. It is one of 
the most important gatherings which the farm Bureau 
Federation has ever held. Many vital questions will 
come up for discussion and solution. The new Grain 
Marketing Corporation is probably the most important 
question to be discussed. The delegates who will attend 
this meeting are really in effect, the directors of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and the resolutions that are passed will be an 
outline for activities of the American Farm Bureau Federation for 
the coming year. Be sure to read Mr. Snyder's report of the meeting 
which will appear in the January number 


How Conkle Rebuilds Farms 

Praise be to the man who makes two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before. Thatis what Mr. Cleophas 
Conkle of Ohio has been doing for a long time. He has 
rebuilt many worn-out farms and has immensely 
profited there by. His methods can be used on any 
farm, and you are sure to profit by reading Mr. W. E. 
Farver’s story of Mr. Conkle’s many experiences. 


We are proud of the January_number. 


Beheading Farm Overhead 


This subject is fully as important to farmers as it is 
to any other class of business men. Overhead costs are 
a very important and considerable problem of farm 
management. Unless they are figured accurately they 
may change the farm profits into farm losses. You have 
to know how they can be lessened, or at least kept 
within the proper proportion of the farm expense.. No 
farmer can succeed indefinitely without a proper watch- 
fulness of farm overhead. This splendid article will 
appear in the January number. 


The Farm Lease 


A very high percentage of the farmers in the United 
States are leasing farms. Many of the readers of 
Successful Farming either operate farms owned by other 
people or lease farms to tenants. Land owners and 
tenants are partners in business. Neither can succeed 
without the cooperation of the other. The terms of the 
farm lease very largely determine the amount of profit that will 
be made by both. The experiences recited by Mr. Foxin the January 
number may help you to a proper solution of your farm lease. 


It will be large, attractive and full of interesting articles and helpful 


suggestions. The cover is a beautiful picture, painted expressly for Successful Farming. 

We haven’t said much about the Junior, Department in the above descriptions, but the boys and girls will find 
many things of interest to them in the January copy. If your subscription has expired or will expire soon, renew 
NOW so you will be sure to get your copy. Show it to your friends. We'll appreciate your cooperatiop and will 


be glad to serve you in any way we can. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher 
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Des Moines, Iowa 
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Vhis Little Pig Went 


| 





from the day he was born he had a 
sanitary, comfortable and healthy 
raising. He was only one of a large 
family reared in a Natco Hollow 
Tile Hog House. | 


A Natco Hog House can be erected 
at a low cost. There is practically 


no upkeep expense ever after. Air 
channels in the walls and floors 
assure constant interior comfort 
in all seasons. The glazed inside 
walls are easily cleaned and per- 
manently sanitary. 

Our Free Farm Building Book 
illustrates and describes Natco 
Hog Houses, Silos, Barns and 
other economical hollow tile farm 
buildings. Write for it. \ 


if 
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| National Fire Proofing Company 
| 701 Fulton Building - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(NATCO 


| HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 




















How Would You 


L 

to Marhe 
I “FARLY OATS SAVE CORN FOR HORNEY 
question about that. 
already 
sow herd 
an unusually large number being sent to 
market, 
ing that there is no substitute for corn. | 
What can be expected of oats as hog feed? | 


| county, 
|home neighborhood 247 shotes weighing 
22,230 pounds, 
found that they had gained 3,530 pounds. | 
bushels of oats that he could have sold at 

| the elevator for forty-one cents; 


| also given them forty-eight bushels of new | 
i}eorn which was valued at a dollar. He 


grass so the total cost of that 3,530 pounds | 


| cents, he would realize se venty-seven cents 
| sixty-eight cents a bushel sold thru his 


| satisfactory 


| used often.—I. J. M., Ind. 


lof it, 


FARMING 


ESSFUL 





The “couatry’s corn crop is light, no 
Many farmers have | 
reduced their brood 


drastically 
stockyards show 


and country 


There seems to be a general feel- 


Horney, a farmer of Hamilton 
Indiana, recently bought in his | 


Cove 


a ninety-pound average. | 
In fifteen days he weighed them again and | 


During this time he had fed them 377 


he had 


$1,708.42 at seven percent which amount- 
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For Large 
Iron Kettles 


If you have a large iron kettle, 
we will make yen a nave? 
re-inforced jacket to fit 

providing you a complete 

cooker. Has large door, 
flue, handles, pipe. Price 
according to size. Send 


measurement of kettle around 
outside one inch from top. If 


kettle has flange, measure 
under it. Ask for chart ¢l 
standard sizes. 


If ke have no am. you'll 









_ gocins stock food scald- 

8, rendering lard, etc. 
Hand est article on farm. 
Seven sizes. Write for prices. 


Heesen Bros. & Co. 
Dept. 3 Tecanisch, Michigan 








figured interest on his investment | 





These shotes had very little 





ed to $11.96. 


of gain was $214.50. This shows that the 
gain had cost him $6.08 per hundred. 
| Should Horney sell these hogs at ten 


| a bushel for his oats, and if he had to take 
nine cents, his oats would return him 
hogs. 

This instance shows that hogs offer a 
market for good oats, for 
these oats tested thirty-five pounds to the 
bushel. These are also the kind of figures 
that each hogman can well afford to 
keep. Horney says a lead pencil is the 
best tool on the farm if it is kept sharp and 





SOFT CORN DO’S AND DON’TS 
Continued from page 7 

bushel. Here is eleven cents per bushel 
difference in feeding value in favor of the 
fourteen percent moisture corn, or in 
favor of the corn that ran nine percent 
under the twenty-five percent mark. The 
pigs eating the soft corn consumed more 
and, in addition, they ate a little 
more tankage (which bears out what I 
said in regard to soft corn requiring more 
protein supplement per pig daily) than 
where hard corn was given. 

Keep this in mind: The softer corn 
ears, other things being equal, can be 
handled to the best advantage early in the 
feeding period before it gets too cold, and 





Cure This Team? 


Would you whip them—would you kick ana 


Just what one thing would you do 


beat them? 
> 


to make sure they'd never do it again 
tlast there isan amazing new way to train horses 
which shows you exactly how tohandle any horse, 


10w to break him of any fault—easily and 
FREE to FARMERS 
xluctory Course in Prac- 


And now thisspecial I ntr« 

tical Horse Training will besent absolutely FREI 
to any far mer or breeder Felis all about the 
wonde i new principles discovered by Jesse 


trainer. Fully illustrated 
z pointer Many earn 
Remember 
Mail coupon NOW! 
HORSEMANSHIP, 
Pleasant Hill, O. 






Bee the famou 
and brimf 
big! ney breaking colts fo 
tl ook isabsolutel FREI 
BEERY SCHOOL OF 
Dept. 2012, 


r frien 








) Beery Schoo! of Horsemansth a 
| Dept. 2012, Pleasant ran, Ohio 

Please send me your Introductory Course in | 
| Horse Training absolutely FREE 


city State.. . 
uare if interested in Special | 
ling Animals for Pr« ' 


LJ Cours 





2 FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels— 
. keel or wood—wide 





Bend for 
Catalog 







or narrow tires 


kinds i 
any running gear 
strated in colors free 


- 
50 Elm $t..Quincy.m. 


BE A MASTER AUCTIONEER 


Learn at home. Catalog free. 





Auctionsers’ Schoo ot Experience, 222 Whitaker Bidg. , Davenport, la. | 


Wagon parts of all | 
Wheels to fit 


particularly so if fed to maintenance 
animals, or stockers. It is well to conserve 
the harder corn, insofar as sorting is 
practical, for the final stages of fattening, 
and for the milk cows that are under high 
production. 

Do not be misled into thinking that 
molasses feeding will solve all of your 
soft corn problems, nor that a ton of 
molasses fed with soft corn is worth more 
than a ton of hard corn. While a pound 
or two of molasses per head daily is a 
fine thing for the steer that is being fitted 
for show, and while it is a fine feed to assist 











Ideal Hog Wades 


Are helping thousands of farmers to 


make more profit from their hogs. 
Ideal waterers keep the water warm 
in winter and cool in summer. Saves 
work, saves feed and pays for itself in 
a short time. All kinds of siz © 

Send for free circulars and pi: ce list. 


National Mfg. Company 


Des Moines, lowa 








in making animals superfat, yet the 
question of final profits in the production 
|of livestock for the stockyards is another 
|matter. Our experiments on the average 
for four different years showed that a 
barrel of molasses, or a bag of molasses 
feed, was not worth any more, everything 
considered, than a similar weight of good, 
| yellow and white mixed corn, or No. 2 
| orade. What we need to balance up our 
| corn crop in order to lose the least money, 
or, more hopefully said, to make the most 
according to our experimental 
as worked out under practical 
feedlot conditions, is more tons of linseed 
oilmeal, cottonseed meal, meatmeal tank- 
age, soybeans, soybean oilmeal, skimmilk, 
buttermilk, and similar feeds, along with 
a liberal allowance of those premier rough-| 


money, 
| findings, 








NS 
‘(Kill Rats.:; 


In France the World's greatest la- 
boratory has discoved a germ that 
kills rats and mice by science. Ab- 
solutely safe. Cannot harm human 
— beings, dogs, cats. birds, chickens or 
ts. Quickly clear dwellings and outbuildings, with 
offensive after-effects. It is called Danysz Virus 


Get r free book on fats and 
Free Book et ou 00K on Ta 


mice, telling about VIRUS 
and how to get some. 


Virus, Ltd. Dept. C, 121 W.1Sth St.New York 
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ages, alfalfa hay, clover hay and well- 
cured soybean hay. It is well to empha- 
size here the fact that soybean hay has 
given much better results in the feeding 
of the cow, the sheep and the horse, than 
it has in the case of the fattening steer. 
Our tests have shown that soybean hay 
when fed to ewes or fattening lambs has 
been worth as much as alfalfa, under the 
practical feedlot conditions exigging on our 
farm. 

Do you know that people who have had 
experience have come to realize that hogs 
following cattle receiving soft ear corn do 
not get as much feed from the droppings 
as when hard, low-moisture grains of fully 
matured character are fed? One must not 
expect too much, therefore, from the hogs 
following cattle that are receiving soft 
ear corn or soft shelled corn. Even tho 
the corn is hard and fully mature, the pig 
only picks up some seven to twelve percent 
of the corn kernels that were originally fed 
to the steers. The steer, therefore, that is 
getting twenty pounds of hard corn per 
day will give the pig following not more 
than two and one-half pounds of it, at the 
most, and the second-hand allowance is 
more likely to run under two pounds. Our 
experience has shown us that if the corn fed 
the steer is quite soft, being in the milk 
stage when frozen, that the pigs following 
get only about enough to keep them 
squealing good; therefore these pigs 
should be liberally fed on the side, or else 
there should be enough steers per pig to 
make it worth the pigs’-time to follow. 

Do not believe too strongly in the 
legend, or shall we call it folklore? of the 
countryside which says, in substance, that 
soft corn is sure to cause cholera. If this 
were true, then some of our softest corn 
years should be characterized by a high 
cholera wave, a large percentage of dis- 
eased herds, because everywhere our 
cornbelt livestock producers have realized 
that the pig is a very efficient soft corn 
utilizer, and practically every man with 
hogs and soft corn introduces the two to 
each other early in the game. 

Some of our soft corn years have been 
relatively low cholera years, and nowhere 
is there evidence of convincing nature to 
indicate that soft corn and hog cholera are 
inseparable companions. It is true, how- 
ever, that there is considerable likelihood 
for cholera to develop when the corn comes 
on in the fall of the year, but this may be 
explained thru a combination of condi- 
tions which are coincident with new corn. 
In 1917, one of Iowa’s most to be remem-' 
bered years because of soft corn produc- 
tion, we found hog cholera present in 
much less degree than in previous years. 

And now that we are nearing the close 
of this attempt on the “do’s” and “don’ts”’ 
of soft corn, it is logical that we re- 
emphasize that the most practical and 
profitable methods for the handling of 
soft corn are: Feeding it as quickly as pos- 
sible to the right kind of livestock; ensiling 
the fodder or ears for later feeding; shock- 
ing in small shocks for later direct feeding 
or for later ensiling with subsequent feed- 
ing; drying by means of allowing the ears 
to hang on the stalks until such future 
time that the corn may be husked for en- 
siling, for cribbing, or for immediate 
selling and marketing in the frozen condi- 
tion; and drying in properly constructed 
cribs by means of natural or artificial heat, 
and thru the liberal use of efficient venti- 
lators. 

In the long run the livestock man who 
efficiently feeds his soft corn in whatever 
form salvaged, has the best opportunity 
for securing the greatest returns from this 
not unusual but yet trying climatic mis- 
fortune. To make the most of the soft 
corn predicament is a game well worthy 
of our steel. 


Beef on the Farm—Slaughtering, Cut- 
ting, Curing, farmers’ bulletin 1415. Free 
while the supply lasts. Write the United 
States department of agriculture, Wash- 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Come where rich land is low-priced—where virgin 

soil produces big crops — where you can double or 

triple your acreage with the same investment, with 
35 years to pay. 


Free Use of Land for One Year 


Stop Paying the Penalty 
of Farming High- Priced Land 


acres of rich, virgin soil. In return, she offers independ- 

ence, prosperity and wealth. Canada wants you for a 

— to bring your skill as a farmer to the rich, 
-priced soil that is breaking all crop records. 

Some of the best land in the whole world can be had 
for an average of twenty dollars an acre. This land is 
near the railroad, close to shipping points and handy 
to stores, to..ns, churches and schools. 


35 Years to Pay—First Year, Free Use of Land 


Under our liberal plan, you pay down only 7% of the total purchase 
price—then use the land a year without even an interest charge, after 
which the balance of the principal and interest will be amortized on an 
easy payment plan of 34 equal payments. The second payment does not 
fall due until two years after purchase. On 160 acres costing $3,000, you 
pay down but $210. Your annual payments will be but $195.30. 


1923 Crops Beat All Records 


The 1923 wheat crop of Canada exceeded 1922 by 100 million bushels. In Alberta the 
ave: was 26.5 bushels per acre. Many individual acres had yields of 50, 75 and 80 
b 8, for which there was a ready et. Mixed farming and stock raising pay the 
same big profits. 

Interest Receipts Are Worthless 
Try to buy a mower with your interest receipts. They are worthless! Stop ing the 
ty of farming high-priced land. Put your profits back ayer pocket—we Son't want 
We want farmers—business men farmers—who will build the country as they 
build fortunes for themselves. 


No Taxes on Improvements 
Taxes are low and there are no taxes on livestock, buildings, im: 
ments or personal effects. Good markets are nearby. Modern 
and amusements make farm life worth while in Western 


Irrigated Farm Lands Also 


In sunny Southern Alberta—a district especially adapted to 
<=. mixed farming—the Company has constructed a vast irrigation 
Dezgm System with an unfailing water supply. This insurts a crop every 

te —makes | ent of weather conditions— uces 
great quantities of coarse grains, ture, alfalfa, etc. Here the 
stockman prospers in an industry ultimately more profitable than 
* ee Se, Saas hanes aoe or ee es same easy terms. 
% Send for de 


We Won't Sell Until You Investigate 


You must investigate before you buy. Special inspection trips 
at reduced fares. We arrange details. Write for information. 
How about your ? “Where will they find farms if present 


prices increase further? This is your chance. Don't turn this page 
until you clip and mail the coupon. Act now. 


Send coupon TODAY for FREE booklet 
M. E. THORNTON, Supt. of Colonization 


Dept. 2019, Canadian Pacific Railway Depot 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
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M. E. THORNTON, Supt. of Colonization 
Dept. 2019, Canadian Pacific Ry. Depot, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
I am interested in learning more about: 
0 Prairie Provinces of Canada. 
O Irrigation Farming in Sunny Alberta. 
© Business and Industrial Opportunities in Western Canada. 


My Name 


Canada needs farmers to develop her millions of 
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IGHT years ago J. A. Erickson, Moody county, South 
Dakota, was milking a very ordinary herd of fair produc- 
ing, serub cows. Last year he milked a herd of eleven 

cows that led its nearest competitor in the Moody county 
testing association by fifty pounds of butterfat per cow. 

Furthermore, it made the largest income per cow above feed 
cost. of any herd in the associa- 
tion. And Erickson’s herd 
records were for only eleven j 
months while the rest of the 4 
association records 
were for twelve. 
Eleven cows of varying 
ages avereged 7,803.6 
pounds of milk con- 
taining 322.2 pounds 
of butterfat for that 
period. What took place dur- 
ing those eight years to bring 
about such a remarkable 
change is an interesting story 
for the man who would like 
better and more profitable 
cows. 

At the time Erickson made 
the decision that changed the 
amount of his income so much 
he was on a rented farm and 
made butter from the cream 
his cows produced. While his 
butter checks were more reli- 
able, one year taken with an- 
other, than those his one-crop 
neighbors got from wheat, he 
did not feel satisfied. Milking 
cows and making butter was 
hard, steady work, and it 
should pay accordingly, Erick- 
son figured. But how could he improve his herd? Good cows 
were scarce in that county then and it cost. enormously to bring 
them in from dairy states. About all the information available 
on care and feeding had been made use of but the scrubs pro- 
duced about their usual amount and then laid on fat. And what 
was more discouraging, the heifers when they came into milk 









This Ayrshire cow produced 57,971 pounds of milk in 
four years. Her record for one year is 19,382 pounds of 
milk containing 661 pounds of butterfat 
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HAT IS A GOOD SIRE WORTH? 


Erickson’s Ayrshire Venture Is a Good Answer 


By KIRK FOX 


produced 6,804.3 pounds of milk and 269.38 pounds of butter-fat 
from August 18th to April 30gh. This year she is milking as 


high as sixty pounds a day and promises to .nake another very 
good record. Sunflower, in her first lactation period, left a 
record on the testing association book of 4,398.5 pounds of 
milk and 193.8 pounds of butterfat from October 13th to April 
30th. From August 21st to April30th Dakota, a heifer,milked out 
8,138.8 pounds containing 343.86 pounds of butterfat. Her 
average test was 4.22 percent. Primrose led the testing associa- 
tion with 9,074.2 pounds of milk and 399.66 pounds of butterfat. 
Mind you, this was also an eleven months’ record. 

Erickson is a good feeder so long as a cow pays for what she 
gets. During the eleven 
months for which testing asso- 

m ciation records are available, 
the cows received 4,468 pounds 
of silage and 1 600 pounds of 
alfalfa hay. The grain ration 
consisted of ground oats and 
corn mixed half and half by 
weight with oilmeal fed reals | 
ing to the needs of each indi- 
vidual. 

I suggested to Erickson that 
possibly the improved methods 
of feeding and care were 
responsible for some of the 
gain his present herd shows 
over the scrubs of eight years 

. His answer was an 
emphatic and very positive 
*“no.”’ 

Erickson now lives on his 
own 160-acre farm which has 
— comfortable buildings 
and twenty-two acres of al- 
falfa that yields two crops 
annually. He has _ twent,- 
seven head of high grade and purebred Ayrshires any man could 
feel justly proud to own. And the only animals he has bought 
are the three bulls and one purebred cow. Unfortunately, he 
lost her recently, but she left in the herd four heifer calves and 
one bull besides producing 7,776.7 pounds cf milk containing 
340.43 pounds of butterfat during eleven months last year. 

Developed under what would be con- 
sidered hard conditions in this country, the 
Ayrshire thrives in America as well if not 














Part of Erickson’s Ayrshire herd at pasture 


were no better if as good astheirdams. There was no progress. 
Only one road of escape from hard work and meager profits 
lay open to Erickson and he took it—he bought himself a good 
dairy sire. At the South Dakota state college he found an 
Ayrshire bull he could get for $100. The price almost staggered 
him, he told me, but he was game and as a result took home 
Brookings Majesty 2nd. One-third of the daughters from this 
bull doubled the production of their dams 
while the others showed a marked improve- 


better than on its native hills in Scotland. 
In the same pasture with other breeds of 
cattle, it has time and again shown that 
when they were suffering from feed short- 
age it would still be in good condition. 
Erickson’s calves are born strong and 
sturdy. The average weight for the breed 
is sixty to seventy-five pounds. The heifers 
do not mature so early as the Jersey but 
rank about with the Holstein. At about 
six years of age they are fully matured 
and remain in profitable production rather 
longer than the other dairy ded 5 

The Ayrshire ranks between the Jersey-and Holstein in 
size. The udders are uniformly well balanced. and level. 
There is probably not a more typy animal than the Ayrshire. 
The color is white spotted with red or brown but frequently 
almost solid red individuals appear. These cattle were first 
brought to America in about 1837 but their spread has never 





ment. When it came time to buy another 
bull, Red Cross Junior was added to the 
herd. He also proved a good buy, for his 
daughters showed very good gains over their 
mothers. . 

The present herd sire is Cavalier’s 
Lindsay Sensation which cost much more 
than the first bull and yet Erickson felt no 
qualms of conscience in buying him. His 
sire is Low Milton Lron Duke, an imported 
bull, which now has several daughters in 
the fifty-pound class. His dam is Bargenoch 
Gay Cavalier’s Leesie Lindsay 2nd of Spring 
City. Calves from the new herd sire show 
good form but there are none yet old enough 
to be tested. 

When an entire herd of all ages will average 7,803.6 pounds 
of milk containing 322.2 pounds of butter in eleven months 
there must be some very good producers in it. Kate, a ful 
aged cow, made a fine anal of 8,313.8 pounds of milk 
butterfat. Ladyemith, a heifer 


and 355.25 pounds of 











The Erickson farm buildings are all substantial 


been pushed. What was a good sire worth to Erickson? 
Were Erickson’s circumstances any different from those of 
hundreds of farmers who today are milking poor cows and 
kicking about the grote of dairy farming? I have given 
you the facts as I foun e 


m; what do you say? 
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Warm and Dr Y~ quickly cleaned 


Here’s a wet weather shoe—the Kattle King. Husky tire- 
tread soles, built for wear under all conditions. Red all-rubber 
uppers, which established a new standard for life without check- 
ing or cracking—and without clumsy weight. 


Being all-rubber, the Kattle King is quickly, easily, thoroughly 
The Four . ° 
Buckle Arctic cleaned—of all grime and soil—free from all odors. 
Leave them in the shed at night—there’s no cloth to soak moisture and 
freeze. You work in comfort, your feet are always dry, you get longer service. 
The Kattle King is typical of Hood service to you in boots. The Hood 
~ ' Red Boot offers the same long wear and freedom from checks and cracks. 
€ popular 
+H000" Red Boot In White Rock Rubbers, the same “in built” service cuts down the rubber 
bills for all the family. 

Hood values are sound, of practical every-day benefit. Use the name Hood 
as your buying guide. It is a time tested guarantee of design, material and 
workmanship. 

HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 


Watertown, Massachusetts 





White Rock 
Rubbers 
—for all the family 


RUBBER 
PRODUCTS 


BETTER RUBBER PRODUCTS SINCE [896 





RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES—ARCTICS—CANVAS SHOES—ATHLETIC SHOFS—HEELS AND SOLES—RUBBER SPECIALTIES—TIRES AND TUBES 
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New Life for 
Light Plants 


Replace your worn battery with a Unrversat. 
There’s one to fit every make of plant— Delco, 
Alamo, Genco, Lalley, ete. We make a generous 
allowance for your old battery. 


AANA 


AAANIAANNANANNA 
\UAAAANVAAAAANAYAAAAA 


NANNY 


Sealed Giass Cell 
Unsrversat.” Nu-Seal’'cells 
come to you fully charged. 
Nothing to do but hook up 
it’seasy and they areready 
for a long life of work, 


No Cleaning, Ever 

Ample space below the plates holds ali the sedi- 
ment till battery is Worn out, 

There'sa Universa. Battery made for every job 
requiring a storage battery — Automobiles, Trac- 
tors, Radio, Farm Light and Power Plants. 

They have proven their dependability in over 20 
years of service. Universat Hard Platesisonly one 
reason for their remarkably long, trouble-free life. 


A Rechargeable 
“BRB Battery 


A new Unrversat “B” Battery for Radio! Now 
you can be assured of constant clear reception, 
steady voltage, a stronger, more even flow of cur- 
rent. No losing of stations—no fading reception. 
A full line of “A” Radio Batteries also. Write for 


we’ FREE BOOKS 
on Radio on Farm Light 
Write today for your An interesting book, 
copy of our 16-page __ telling how to get best 
instruction booklet on results from your farm 
care of ‘*A" and “B" light batteries. Every 
Radio Batteries. The farm light plant owner 
only book of its kind needs it. It’s free. Just 
ever published. ask for it! [733] 


UNIVERSAL BATTERY CoO. 
3432 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 




















Color Your Butter 


*‘Dandelion Butter Color’’ Gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 


Before churn- 
ing add one-half 
teaspoonful to 
each gallon of 
cream and out 
of your churn 
comes butter of 
Golden June 
shade. “ Dandelion 
Butter Color” is 
purely vegetable, 
harmless, and 
meets all State 

food laws. Used for 
large creameries. Doesn’t 
color buttermilk. Absolutely — tasteless. 
Large bottles cost only 35 cents at drug 
or grocery stores. Write for free sam- 
ple bottle 


Wells& Richardson Co.,Burlington,Vt. 


National 


years by all 


and 





now! 
3207 ‘waite cuaee 
Box 3207 Magee ie ONES 


Ottawa Miz. Co. 
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COWS DOUBLE SOIL FERTILITY 

In 1917 Sam King, south Missouri 
farmer, bought his first dairy eattle—two 
cows and two heifers, high grade Jerseys. 
The price was $140 and they were bought 
for speculation since he was not inter- 
ested in dairying as a business. But he 
did not find a buyer for them as soon as he 
had expected so milked the cows a few 
times and, as there was more cream than 
the family could use, sold cream to the 
nearest station. 

“IT was surprised at what these cows 
were doing,” he said. “It was my first 
experience with pood cows and they sure 
convinced me. | started right out to buy 
some more like them, sold off all other 
cattle and started into the dairy business. 
I now have thirty-five good cows and they 
have enabled me to make more from the 
farm than I ever made before. 

“In 1917, the year we bought our first 
cows, we had one field in clover and, while 
a good year for clover, it made only two 
loads of hay. This year we had the same 
field in clover and took off seventeen loads 
of fine hay. The cows made the differ- 
ence. Most of the farm was run down and 
we used the manure to build it up. 

It has made a wonderful difference, 
with the help of the legume crops the 
cows have called for. I feel safe in sa ing 
that the soil, taking the farm as a wh 
twice as productive as it was seven mr 
ago. There’s more to milking cows than 
just selling the milk or cream. They make 
your farm worth more.’”’—C. F., Mo. 


ALFALFA VS. CONCENTRATES 

As alfalfa is a high protein feed, it is of 
importance to know to what extent it can 
take the place of concentrates. In order 
to get information in regard to this matter, 
alfalfa hay and bran were compared at 
the Illinois experiment station. The basal 
ration fed to two groups of cows consisted 
of clover hay, six pounds; corn silage, 
ag pounds; and cornmeal, six pounds. 

lo this was added either eight pounds of 
alfalfa hay or wheat bran. The cows re- 
ceiving alfalfa produced slightly more 
milk but less fat than did those receiving 
the bran. This seems to indicate that 
alfalfa may take the place of part of the 
concentrates. 

At the Ohio station alfalfa hay was com- 
pared with bran and cottonseed meal. In 
a fifty-six-day trial with two lots of six 
cows each, somewhat more milk was 
secured from the group fed the alfalfa 
hay. 

Where alfalfa is very cheap and all 
grains and protein concentrates relatively 
high priced, trials have been made to use 
choice alfalfa hay without concentrates. 
\ Wisconsin dairyman has very success- 
fully followed this method even to the 
extent of making creditable advanced 
registry records. His plan is to feed corn 
silage and all the choice alfalfa hay the 
cows will eat, in fact feeding an excess 
so that the cows have an opportunity to 
eat the leaves and the choicer parts of the 
plant. The reason for his success was 
due to the high protein and low crude 
fiber content of the leaves as compared to 
the remainder of the plant. 

In the Southwest where alfalfa hay is 
very cheap as compared to wheat vy 
a comparison was made between alfalfa 
hay alone with alfalfa and wheat bran 
using two lots of four cows each during a 
twelve-week period. While the group 
fed alfalfa alone did not produce quite as 
much milk, the difference was not sufficient 
to pay for the high priced wheat bran. 

At the California station six dairy 
heifers were placed on an exclusive ration 





of alfalfa hay several months before | %° 


A Kit of 
Twenty High Grade Tools! 


Watch Dad’s eyes gleam when be opens it 
Christmas morning. A welcome, practi- 
cal giftforany man! Twenty glistening, high 
grade tools, enough for most repairs and odd 
jobs, in a handy canvascase. This kit ismade 
by the world’s largest producers of tool kits. 
ly priced at $7.00. Carton is wrapped 
fancy holiday paper. 
Other popular Tool Kits, all of Vichek 
guaranteed quality: 
Mechanician Kit 
Motorist Kit 


No. 900 


Little Roadster Kit... 
If your dealer hasn't them tell us his name, 
enclosing correct amount and we will see that 
you are supplied. 
The Vichek Tool Company 
3000 East 87th Street Cleveland, Ohio 


SY TO SAY VELC 


VLCHEK TOOLS 


OVER 1,000,000 IN USE 
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‘$3: 50 0 PER MONTH 
machine 


Turns and cleans easily. —- warm 
or cold milk thoroughly. Prompt ship- 
ments from stock nearest you. Write for 
free catalog and Easy Payment Plan. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR Co. 
Box 1759, Bainbridge, N. Y. 


ee 
PATENTS 
wie oe By free Guide Books “How 2 Obtain 
- nvention and Industr Record 

Invention” Stank before disclosing a, Send 
model or sketch of ay! invention for instructions, 
Promptness assured. No charge for above information. 
caneenes A. O'Brien, Registered Patent Lawyer 

Bank Building, directly across street 
from Pi Dice, Washington, D.C. 
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freshening and continued on alfalfa hay 
for three years. Similar records were 
kept of six heifers fed a ration of alfalfa 
hay, silage and a grain mixture. 

During the first lactation period the 
heifers fed alfalfa produced an average of 
5,743 pounds of milk and 204.2 pounds of 
fat as compared to 7,359 pounds of milk 
and 297.1 pounds of fat for the group fed 
the mixed ration. During the second lac- 
tation period, the production of milk and 
fat was as follows: 6,372 pounds of milk 
and 285.8 pounds of fat for the alfalfa 
group and 7,420 pounds of milk and 351.5 
pounds of fat for the mixed ration group. 
Under California conditions the mixed 
ration cost about fifty percent more than 
the alfalfa ration. 

In a further study of this problem it was | 
concluded that on account of the increased 
production obtained and residual effect 
of adding either silage, grain or both to the 
ration as well as the favorable influence 
on the condition of the cows and their 
offspring, it is economically sound and is 
recommended. This holds good for 
heifers and young cows as well as for 
heavy producing animals which cannot 
be brought to maximum production on 
roughage alone. 

At the Illinois station Fraser conducted 
a six-year demonstration to determine the 
amount of milk that could be produced 
per acre on farm grown feeds. The cows 
received only the. corn and alfalfa hay 
grown on twenty acres of land. The corn 
was fed largely as silage altho some grains 
were fed when available. The eleven grade 
Holstein cows produced an average of 
3,888 pounds of milk and 136 pounds of 
fat per acre per year. This is estimated as 
being nearly three times as much milk per 
acre as is produced on ordinary dairy 
farms. 

The average production per cow was 
7,470 pounds of milk and 262 pounds of 
fat. This production of milk per acre 
was made possible by the large yield of 
yrotein ia the alfalfa hay supplemented 
os the large yields of carbonaceous feeds 
in the corn. While these two feeds are 
sufficient for cows of medium production, 
cows of large capacity will profitably 
utilize more concentrates than these cows 
were fed.—C. W. T., Mo. 








SOME GOOD RATIONS 

Farmers in Iowa who have good alfalfa 
hay find that a ration mixed from 500 
pounds ground corn, 200 pounds ground 
oats, 200 pounds wheat bran and 100 
pounds linseed oilmeal, cottonseed meal 
or soybean meal gives excellent results. 

When clover hay is used in place of 
alfalfa, the oilmeal is increased to 200 





pounds. If mixed hay is the only kind a} 
man has, he cuts the corn to 400 pounds | 
and increases the oats to 300 pounds and | 
the oilmeal to 200 pounds. The same 
amount of bran, 200 pounds, is used. 

In a very few cases where it is out of 
the question to secure anything but | 
timothy hay, the above ration is mixed in | 
equal parts by weight. C. B. Finley, | 
dairy extension man at the Iowa state | 
college, found in his experience with over | 
5,000 farmers last year, that good results 
were always obtained from the above 
combinations. 


SOYS REPLACE OILMEAL 

The fall of 1923, J. Beragy, Cerro 
Gordo county, Iowa, filled part of his 
silo with corn and soybeans and the 
remainder with soybeans alone. While | 
feeding the straight corn silage, he added 
linseed oilmeal to the ration. 

When the mixed corn and soybean silage 
was reached, the cows showed a marked 
increase in production. To test the value 
of the soybeans, the ojlmeal was taken 
out of the ration entirely. The cows kept 
up a flow of milk slightly in excess of what 
they had produced on corn silage and oil- 
meal, 
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What Is The 
Howell-Barkley Bill? 


T is a bill that Concerns every person in the United States. 


It was 


written by the leaders of the railway labor unions and introduced 


in Congress at its last session. 


of the railway labor leaders over the railroads. 


Its purpose is to increase the power 


Its effect would be 


to make it much more difficult, if not impossible, to further reduce 


railway operating expenses and rates. 


The Howell-Barkley bill will soon 
be brought up for consideration in 
Congress again. Farmers are much 
interested in railway service and rates 
and should, in their own interest, urge 
senators and congressmen to vote 
against it. 


Railway Wages and Rates 


The total wages paid by the rail- 
ways in 1916, before any freight rates 
were advanced, were $1,468,576,394. 
The total wages paid in 1923 were 
$3,043,161,163, am  imcrease of 
$1,574,584,769. This increase in 
wages is the principal reason why 
present rates are necessary. Wages 
are 60 per cent of all railway operat- 
ing expenses. 

It ought to be possible to advance 
or reduce railway wages by peaceable 
means when business conditions justi- 
fy advances or reductions. 


Disputes between railways and 
their employees which cannot be set- 
tled by direct negotiations must now 
be submitted to the Railroad Labor 
Board. This is an impaftial body 
composed of three representatives of 
the employees, three representatives 
of the railways, and three representa- 
tives of the public appointed by the 
President of the United States. The 
public holds the balance of power. 


A Bill That Would Promote 
Railway Strikes 


The Howell-Barkley bill would 
abolish the Railroad Labor Board. It 
would create four “National Boards 
of Adjustment.” Only the railways 
and the “‘standard national railway 
labor unions’ would be represented 
on them. The public would not be 
represented. Almost one-half of rail- 
way employees do not belong to the 
national labor unions. They would 
not be represented on these boards 
unless they joined the national unions. 
One reason why the labor leaders 
want the Howell-Barkley bill is that 
they hope it will cause all employees 
to join the national unions and there- 
by force the closed shop on the rail- 
ways. 

The Howeli-Barkley bill would also 


create a “Federal Board of Mediation 


- 


and Conciliation.” This would not, 
however, be an arbitration board. All 
it could do in a dispute over wages 
would be to try to get the employees 
and the railways to agree or to arbi- 
trate. At present if there is a dis- 
pute which may interrupt transporta- 
tion the employees and the railways 
must arbitrate it before the Railroad 
Labor Board. If the Howell-Barkley 
bill should be passed either the rail- 
ways or the employees could refuse 
to arbitraie. 

The time may come when condi- 
tions will justify reductions of rail- 
way wages. The labor leaders for 
many years have followed the policy 
of always refusing to agree to any re- 
duction of wages or to voluntarily 
arbitrate any reduction of wages. 
There is no reason to believe their 
policy will be different in future. This 
means that if the Howell-Barkley bill 
were passed no reduction of wages 
ever could be made without a strike. 


Why the Howell-Barkley Bill 
Should Be Defeated 


First, because it would impose un- 
necessary expense upon the govern- 
ment which the taxpayers would have 
to pay. Second, because it would 
deprive almost one-half of all railway 
employees of a voice in the settlement 
of disputes with the railways or force 
them to join the national labor unions. 
Third, because it would deprive the 
American public, which pays all pas- 
senger and freight rates, of any voice 
in the settlement of disputes about 
railway wages. Fourth, because it 
would greatly increase the difficulty 
of reducing railway operating ex- 
penses and rates. Fifth, because it 
would greatly increase the danger of 
railway strikes. 

Congressman Tincher of Kansas, 
representative of a farmer constitu- 
ency, denounced the Howell-Barkley 
bill in a speech at the last session of 
Congress as “a Resumption of Rail- 
way Strikes Bill.” 

Any senator or congressman who 
votes for this bill will vote against the 
best interest of farmers and all others 
who pay railway rates. 


This is one of a series of advertisements published to give the farmer authentic 


information about railroad matters. 
will be cheerfully answered. 


Any questions that you would like to ask 
Address: 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


650 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 


8. M. FELTON, President, 
Chicago Great Western Railroad, 
L. W. BALDWIN, President, 
Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
RALPH BUDD, President, 
Great Northern Railway,’ 
H. E. BYRAM, President 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., 
W. H. FINLEY, President, 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway, 


CARL R. GRAY, President, 
Union Pacific System, 
J. BE. GORMAN, President, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, 
HALE HOLDEN, President, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, 
Cc. H. MARKHAM, President, 
Illinois Central Railroad, 
Cc. BE. SCHAFF, President, 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, 
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FOR BETTER BULLS 


Hampered in the work of improving 
their dairy herds by a lack of desirable 
bulls, eighteen farmers of Champaign 
county, lllinois, signed up to organize a 
bull association in December, 1923. The 
movement was the result of a one-day 
dairy schoci held by County Agent C. C. 
Burns, assisted by C. 8. Rhodes from the 
\'niversity ot Ilhnois. Five blocks are 
now operating, with a promise of more 
soon. Fifty-eight farmers are members. 

Each block has the use of one bull bought 
by the sale of sixty shares sold at $5 
each. A member is required to buy one 
share for each cow owned. As soon as 
sixty shares were sold, a block director was 
elected who became a member of the 
county board. This makes, at the present 
time, a county board consisting of five 
directors, one from each block and two 
elected at large. Officers of the association 
are elected by the board of directors from 
umong their own number. The bulls are 
il] owned by the association. 

Each block makes its own arrange- 
ments for handling its bull. The associa- 
ion, with the $300 provided by the sale of 
shares, buys a bull for each block, a lead- 
ing staff and furnishes lumber with which 
to build a suitable paddock. Block mem- 
vers furnish posts and build the pens. By 
virtue of the lumber furnished, the associ- 
ation retains some control so as to insure 
yood care and management of the bull. 
Some member of each block must care 
for him. A fund is provided to pay the 
caretaker as the members of roe block 
may agree among themselves. If possible, 
the bull is kept where he is easily ac- 
cessible to all members. 











Bulls now in use by the association 


No outsider can use an association bull 
and all herds in which he is used must be 
tubereulin tested and free from all dis- 
Guernsey bulls were selected by 
the Champaign county association. The 
dams of these bulls have records which 

erage 606 pounds of butterfat and each 
one is a very good individual. At the end 
of two vears the bulls will be moved to the 
ie xT bloek. 

Barring accidents, this arrangement will 
provide excellent sires at a very reason- 
ible cost for the next ten years. Further- 
more, the number of bulls kept in the 
community ean be greatly reduced and at 
the same time each farmer has access to 
. sire probably much better than the one 
he owned before, and at an average cost 
below that of a scrub. 


eases 


THE GOOD SIRE 
From a herd of scrub cows to profitable 
high producers in four generations by the 
use of good sires, was the story told in an 
exhibit of nine Holstein cows at the 1924 
National Dairy Exposition. ‘Their aver- 
ge production for one year was 14,365 
ounds of milk containing 496 pounds of 
ritertat. The best cow produced 23,374 
pounds of milk and 804 pounds of butter- 
in one year 
Che oldest of the nine cows was eight 
vears and the youngest six and all were 
ired by the same bull, Mercedes Ladd 
Johanna Son. He was the fourth purebred 
e used in grading up the herd. Unfor- 
tunately, he had been killed before it was 
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What is 


KOW-KARE ? 


and how does it help 1 mel Cows 
to higher yields 


One way to increase the milk 
flow is to feed abnormally rich 
foods and so-called concentrates. 
This is expensive and full of danger. 
The rich foods are costly. They put 
an added strain on the digestive 
and milk-making organs which, so 
often, are already jaded from over- 
work and forcing. Even if these 
vital functions do not actually. break 
down, the milk flow drops off the 
instant this unnatural and expen- 
sive stimulant is withdrawn. 


A Safe Invigorator 


The other method — the only one 
with genuine and permanent results 
—is to build up the organs of diges- 
tion, assimilation and milk-secre- 
tion to a natural vigor that will en- 
able them to turn into milk ALL the 
milk values in the cow’s natural diet. 

The latter method is the Kow- 
Kare method. Kow-Kare is not a 
stock food. It is a compound of 
scientific medicinal properties that 
build up and invigorate the digestive 
and genital organs. In itself Kow- 
Kare has no food value, but it vital- 
izes the milk-making functions so 
that the ordinary cow diet is con- 
sumed and turned into the maxi- 
mum milk flow. 


Used in this way — regularly and 
in small quantities Kow -Kare pays 
for its slight cost scores of times over 
in added milk income. Besides, the 
cow that is aided with Kow-Kare 
seldom becomes a prey to such di- 


Feed dealers, general stores and druggists sell 
Kow-Kare, in $1.25 and 65c sizes. If your 
dealer is not supplied, order direct from us. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 
S Street, LYNDONVILLE, VT, 


Makers of Bag Balm, Garget Remedy, Horse Comfort 


Jhis valuable Book Free 


seases as Barrenness, Abortion, Re- 
tained Afterbirth, Scours, Garget, 
Milk Fever, Lost Appetite, etc., all 
of which originate in run-down geni- 
tal and digestive organs. 


What Cow Ailments 
Trouble You? 


- Cow diseases are too expensive to 
tolerate. A short illness may easily 
make a liability of a cow that ought 
to be a profit-maker. If disease does 
creep in call Kow-Kare to your aid 
promptly. Its direct medicinal ac- 
tion on the vital organs has won it 
ever increasing popularity as the 
reliable “home cow doctor.”’ 

So that you may know just how 
to treat the various cow ailments 
successfully, write us for free copy 
of our famous book, “‘The Home 
Cow Doctor.” 


Try This More-Milk Plan 


To make this your banner winter 
in milk production follow the plan 
that is now winning thousands of 
new recruits among dairymen each 
year. Give all of your cows a table- 
spoonful of Kow -Kare in the feed 
twice a day, one week of each month 
during the winter and spring. 

This Kow -Kare treatment really 
costs you nothing because the slight 
expense is returned many times over 
in added milk yield. Besides, every 
penny spent on Kow-Kare is an 
investment in cow health. 




















learned that he produced such daughters. 














































clipping stabled cows gets 
more milk — richer, 


money back. Pays for 
at your dealer’s or send us 








re mn 
Ideal XmasGift 


for children and grown-ups 


Allith 
Pitching 
| /Shoes 


Perfectly balanced, 
correctly designed. 
Made of certified 
malleable and guar- 
anteed not to break. 

Better than steel shoes—not so smooth asto 
slip in the hand,and not solively on the bounce. 

Made in two sizes, the children’s, weighing 
about 14% pounds and the standard regula- 
tion size, 244 pounds or slightly less. 





To distinguish the shoes in playing, the 
numbers | and 2 are cast in them, and the 
number 1 shoes are finished in black, and 
the number 2 in red 
Free official rules packed with each pair. 

No. 6101 Children’s Pitching 85c 

Shoes, biack, No. 1, ° ° 

No. 6102 Children’s Pitching 85c 

red, No. £ .@ © 

No. 6301 Reguiation Pitching $71 15 

no "6h02  Reguiation’ Pitching ¢1. 

Shoes, red, No. 2. pair es $1.15 
Parcel Post charges extra 


Shipping weight, children’s size 3 tbs. Regulation 
size, 6 1-2 ibs. pair. 


If your dealer can't supply, order from us 
ALLITH-PROUTY COMPANY 
Danville - - e 


Illinois 





emokehouse 
needed! 


The Hickory Wood 
B.2 >moke on the Salt 
on “Salting and poneteee during = 
: cure improves the 
Smoking =~} Flavor and Keeping 
Qualities. This is pure 
dairy salt smoked with hickory smoke. 
Costs but little more than common salt. 
Passes Government Inspection and is used 
by big packing houses for cu their 
finest products, Meat cured with 
Sait does not need to be smoked in a 
emokehouse. Now sold through stores. 
Special Trial 10-pound container sent 


so =7- east of the Rockies or 
Smoked Products Company 


Dept. 1231 
Fifth and Butler Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ndri 
of other letters from 
farmers everywhere say 


cleaner 
cows are more 





Bearing Clipping Machine 
is easy to use. Best made. Clips fast. Strong, 


sturdy and guaranteed to gre i 


on arrival. 
CHICAGO  SHAET COMPANY 


5596 
World's peogeee makers of Clipping and Sheart: 
Machines. Catalog No, 77 on request. 
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ickly. Price $14 
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DON’T CROSS DAIRY BREEDS 

A breeders’ association in a southern 
state is now attempting to push the sale of 
animals obtained by C@ossing Holsteins 
and Jerseys. The merits claimed for the 
so-called breed is that it will produce large 
|quantities of milk like the Holstein 
with the high test of the Jersey. 

The possibilities of such a cross have 
appealed to farmers and breeders for 
many years. While there are a few good 
producers about the country from such a 
| cross, the results are generally very disap- 
| pointing, in fact such animals are fre- 

quently worthless as producers of milk 
and butterfat. Furthermore, they cannot 
| be registered or shown at fairs. 

| There is also the problem of future herd 
|improvement. The good farmer looks 
| upon this as one source of profit from his 
| dairy herd. Those familiar with the most 
| elementary principles of practical breeding 
| know that the second generation, if pro- 
| duced by the mating of two crossbreds, will 
be very unsatisfactory. Even tho a pure- 
bred sire is used, there are almost certain to 
be some poor individuals produced that 
must be rejected. There is, then, no future 
for such a cross to continue as such. It 
must inevitably work back toward one 
breed in subsequent generations, which 
one depending upon the sire used. 

Of course, after many years of very 
careful selection and mating, a new breed 
| with fixed characteristics could be devel- 
loped but whether it would be greatly 
| superior to the two original breeds would 
be very doubtful. Few men are qualified 
to undertake such a task or have the 
money te spend on it. There are so many 
recognized dairy breeds to choose from 
now that no one should find it difficult to 
select one that fits his particular needs. 








CHAPPED TEATS 


This condition would be far less com- 
mon and troublesome were it made the 
invariable practice to thoroly cleanse the 
udder and teats each time before starting 
to milk. This may be quickly done with 
a clean cloth or wad of absorbent cotton 
saturated with a mixture of one table- 
spoonful. of granulated hyposulphite of 
soda or hypochlorite of ude per gallon. 
Fresh chloride of lime makes a similarly 
suitable solution in the same strength. 
These solutions are also suitable for wash- 
ing the hands of the milker. 

Cleanliness of the hands, keeping the 
a nails well trimmed, dry milking and 
milking by the oqeaies rather than the 
stripping method tend to prevent sore 
teats. It is likewise n , 80 far as 

ible, to keep the stall floor clean, to 
eep cows out of filth, mud and stagnant 
water, to have the stalls wide enough to 
—- trampling of the teats by neigh- 

r cows and to do away with high sills 
at door openings and other similar objects 
on which teats are commonly injured. 

Look out for the loose lower wires on 
fences and stray strands of barb wire left 
in the pasture; also for trimmings of osage 
orange hedges. When sores start, im- 
merse the teats for ten minutes or more 
—_ and morning in hot water containing 
all the boric acid it will dissolve; then dry 
gently and apply a mixture of one part of 
balsam of peru and three parts of glycerin, 
or a soft paste of bismuth subnitrate and 
castor oil. 

Carbolized vaseline also serves the pur- 
pose fairly well. In obstinate cases 
apply strong iodine ointment once or 
twice daily. If a milking tube must be 
used, sterilize it by boiling for twenty 
minutes and smear it with earbolized 
vaseline each time before insertion in the 
teats, or it will be certain in time to cause 
infection and ruinous garget.—A.8S.A., Wis. 











The 
only comfort 
is in being sure 


HEN the last word has 

been spoken, you can be 
comforted by the thought that 
you have proved worthy of 
fine sentiment — only if you 
have provided the utmost of 
burial protection for the loved 
one. 


Being sure about protection requires 
uncompromising adherence to the 
need of positive and permanent pro- 
tection. No other smaller measure 
of protection can be worth while. 


The Clark Grave Vault affords burial 
protection that is positive because it 
is made according to a natural law; 
it is permanent because it is made of 
Keystone copper-steel. To accept an 
imitation is to defeat your whole 
conception of protection. For a quar- 
ter of a century no Clark Vault has 
failed. It keeps out every drop of 
moisture. 


It can be supplied by leading funeral 
directors in every part of the United 
States. 


You are assured of Clark protection 
only when you receive the Clark 
Fidelity Certificate covering the 
vault delivered to you and embody- 
ing the fifty year guaranty. 


Less than Clark complete protection 
ts no protection at alll 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying 
the vault instantly. Unless you see this 
mark, the vault is not a Clark. 
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BURGES 


Focusing 





FLASHLIGHT 


will do this-will yours? 


200 — 300 — 400 — 500 feet 
of brilliant light exactly where 
you want it—when you need it 
—with the new Burgess focus- 
ing flashlights. 


There are many sizes of 
Burgess flashlights from small 
pocket lamps to the super 
three-cell focusing flashlights 
in several styles—you can 
always find just 
what you need at 
your dealer’s, 


Remember that 
Burgess Flashlight 
Batteries fit all 
makes of flashlight 
cases, so if your old 
battery is worn out, 
replace it now with 
these strong, new 
cartridges of bril- 
Ti} liant light and put 
it into service. 
BURGESS BATTERY 

COMPANY 


Engineers Manufacturers 
DRY BATTERIES 
Flashlight - Radio 
Ignition - Telephone 
General Sales Office: 


Harris Trust Bidg., Chicago 
Laboratories and Works: 


—_ 


BURGES 
FLASHLIGHT 


BATTERIES 
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FEED FOR MATURING HEIFERS 
High-priced feed such as the milking 
herd must have is not required for the 
rowing heifer, altho she must have a 
iberal supply of good roughages, says 


G. A. Williams of Indiana. The heifer 
that will soon freshen needs a generous 
supply of mineral matter. Alfalfa, clover 
or soybean hay supplies this need and 
furnishes the bulk to develop the digestive 
system. Silage is too watery and is also 
low in ash and protein Sor Tielions. Not 
more than fifteen pounds a day is advis- 
able. Some grain is needed to produce 
best results, 

When the roughage is silage and a 
legume hay, ground corn or a mixture of 
grains depending on the cost, may be used 
at the rate of two to five pounds daily. 
Without silage and with legume hay, re- 
duce the grain recommended above 
somewhat, 

With corn silage and timothy hay or 
corn fodder, make at least half the grain 
mixture a high protein feed such as 
gluten feed, cottonseed meal, soybeans or 
oilmeal. Timothy hay or corn fodder are 
never satisfactory alone. At least half 
the roughage must be a legume hay. The 
producing ability and sale value of thou- 
sands of cows is greatly reduced because 
they were not properly fed and cared for 
while they were carrying their first calves. 


COWS DO WELL ON SOYS 


Corn-soybean silage, clover hay, ground 
corn and oats, corn-soybean fodder rough- 
age with a small amount of oilmeal added 
each day—that’s the ration Charles Beck, 
Bremer county, Iowa, is using to produce 
the 1,000 pounds of milk he delivers daily 
at a nearby condensery. It does not take 
a dairy-minded farmer long to see that 
Beck, whose herd of forty grade cows are 
pos starting their third milking season, 
1as the right idea. 

“Last spring I planted soybeans -with 
the corn | expected to use in my silo,” 
offered Beck. “I thought that if beans 
were good in silage, they would be all 
right in fodder, so I planted a high-grow- 
ing variety to be cut with the corn for 
roughage. 

“Besides cutting the cost of concen- 
trated feeds by reducing the requirements 
of them, soybeans increase the efficiency 
lof the silage,” continued Beck, while ex- 

plaining his system of dairy farming. 

| An abundance of clover hay is grown 
each year by Beck, who started several 
years ago to grow into the dairy business 
instead of going into it in a lump sum. A 





purebred bull was the first move Beck | 


made toward better dairy farming. Next 
he began selling his poor cows. 
| system has made his herd one of the profit 
makers in the county.—G. C. T., ian 


SAVES COST OF TESTER 

| Communities in North Dakota where 
| the cow population is too sparse to war- 
rant hiring a tester,-+have found a way to 
have their herds tested regularly. 

Each member of a community testing 
association keeps a record of the milk 
produced by his cows. Once a month 
|he takes a composite sample of the night 
jand morning milk from each cow and 
sends it to the county agent. The agent 
then tests it or makes arrangements with 
local cream stations to do it. 

The expense of testing under such an 
arrangement ranges from three to five 
cents a cow per month. Barnes, Bot- 
tineau and Pierce counties each have 
two such associations and Benson, Cass, 
Eddy and Grand Forks counties each 








have one. 
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identifies this copper- 
bearing, longer lasting 




















My Big NEW catalog is filled from 8 
cover to cover with ger, Better values 
than ever this season. You'll be glad you 
sent for my New Bargain Book when you see 
the big savings I am ges my customers. 
My plan of selling Direct From Factory 
saves you 1/3or more. Write today for my 
104 page catalog giving low 
FREIGHT PREPAID 
gtose on Fencing, Gates, Steel 
Wire, a and cpus very 
page ains. Qualit: 
" ~) Satisfaction guaranteed. W 4 
0 for catalog today. JIM BROWN. 
ROO OWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
' Dept. 2208 Cleveland, O. 


FARM FENCE 


1 8} Gents 2 rod fora %-in. ff 
og Fence Freight 

2 Prepaid in Il. and [nd. TT 

19¢e in Iowa and only slightly 4 

< 


morein other states for freigh 
From Factory to User Direct. 4 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. « 
Lowprices barb wire. Catalog Free. 
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resi? It keeps the tension right. Acawrs Wawran. Big 
GLA. MyorsCo.,6350WoodiewnAve.,chicago,lIe 











THE BULL’S WINTER RATION 


Plenty of legume hay, a limited amount 
of silage and a small amount of grain mix- 


ture made up of 400 pounds of ground | 
200 pounds ground oats aad 100} 


corn, 
pounds of oilmeal are recommended for 
the dairy herd sire by R. D. Canan of 
Indiana. 

Dark, dirty stalls are responsible, he 
finds, for preventing the young bull from 
developing properly and often weakens 
the breeding powers of mature sires. 
Plenty of exercise, protection during bad 
weather and a moderate ration are essen- 
tial in preserving a bull’s usefulness. 

Canan finds an outside paddock con- 
nected directly with the bull’s stall in the 
barn saves handling and insures exercise 
and protection. Make the sides of it open 
enough so the bull can see the rest of the 
herd. If a paddock cannot be built, a 
cable from the stall outthru the door to 
a post fifty feet from the barn will serve. 
Attach the bull to it by a short chain run 
from a ring in his nose but do not tie his 
head up so high he will be uncomfortable. 


FROM ONE COW 


The farmer dairyman who thinks he 
can never have a good herd because he 
does not have enough money to buy up a 
bunch of top animals should talk with 
W. B. Young, Lawrence county, Mo. He 
went into the business in 1907 with one 
imported Jersey cow. He was ambitious 
to own some good Jerseys, but his capital 
was limited, so he spent it all for one fine 
young cow, Monplaiser’s Fern. This is 
the only female he has ever purchased but 
he has bought five different bulls and kept 
the best heifer calves. 

This cow has dropped fourteen calves, 
the last one on July 19, 1924. Part of 
them have been sold for a total of $4,000, 
while the best heifers have been retained. 
The present herd, all descendants of this 
old cow, numbers eighteen head. One 
daughter was put on official test and was 
the Missouri state champion as a two- 
year-old.in Class AA in 1921. Another 
daughter was junior champion at the 1924 
Ozark stock show, where 122 head of 
Jerseys were shown. This old cow was 
also the dam of the first prize produce at 
the same show. 

Young was fortunate in selecting a good 
cow for his foundation and has bought 
bulls with excellent judgment, yet what he 
has done can be repeated. He has always 
been a good caretaker, developing his 
young stuff well and feeding the cows for a 
maximum amount of milk.—C. F., Mo. 


THOSE LEAKY SEPARATORS 

Separators that are poorly adjusted or 
worn out waste butterfat much faster 
than farmers realize. A Wisconsin asso- 
ciation tester found a machine on his 
route that was turning out skimmilk 
with a test of two percent. The next 
month the skimmilk from this separator 
tested one and one-half percent and a 
new one replaced it before the tester left 
the farm. The new machine represented 
a saving of ninety-two cents a day or 
$335 a year. 

An Iowa tester found an almost new 
machine wasting considerable butterfat 
last month. A careful examination showed 
it to be in very good condition. The 
speed was then tested when it was found 
the motor was running too slow. A lit- 
tle more speed and the amount of but- 
terfat lost in the skimmilk was reduced 
o almost nothing. 


“Whiteface” was bought for $78 at an 
Iowa sale because she had a large udder 
and was about to drop a calf. Her udder 
was meaty and coarse. She was fed a 
good, balanced ration for a year. Her 
feed bill was $59.71 and her butterfat 
sold for $54.06. Her owner lost $5.65, 
plus interest and one year’s labor. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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Pumping 





The General Electrie 
Company provides for 
agriculture little motors 
that dothe farm chores 
and great onesthat drive 
mammoth pumps to irri- 
gate great stretches of 
arid valleys. 


ThenewG-E Farm Book, 
giving interesting facts 
on the subject of farm 
electrification, will be 
sent on request. Write 
Section X, General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N.Y.; Chicago, I1., 
or San Francisco, Cal. 
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3000-horse-power electric irrigation 
pumpi: - station near Salt Lake City. 
Eighty-seven per cent of the farms in 
Utah benefit by irrigation, 


prosperity 






through a State 


Electricity, carried hundreds of 
miles from mountain power houses, 
pumps the water that has trans- 
forrmed an arid region into a land 
of plenty—does the hard work on 
the farms— and tirelessly shoulders 
the drudgery of women’s work. 


Utah, a state of farms, has doubled 
its use of electric power in the past 
five years—many other farm states 


are making similar records. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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KITSELMAN 
America’s Oldest Fence Man: 
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i “Saved $35.00 
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Clearing Book. Write today. 
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Chickens Kept the Wheels Rolling 


By C. A. LOVELL 


OR about sixteen years Mr. and Mrs. O. J. Fryar have been 
keeping books on the chickens on their Cedar Knoll Farm, 
Harvey county, Kansas. Their ledger shows some inter- 

esting facts but, of course, not all of them can be set down here. 
The principal lesson which the Fryars have drawn from their 
accounting efforts is the conclusion that poultry raising is their 
best paying farm enterprise. 

“We figure that we would rather have the income from 500 
high grade hens, properly housed and cared for, than from the 
rest of the farm,” is the way they express the matter. “We 
raise a little wheat, altho this land is sandy and therefore not 
good wheat-producing soil. We raise more corn than wheat, 
also considerable alfalfa; and we milk some cows, three 
of our present herd of six being purebred Jerseys. 

‘But the chickens rank first in our consid- 
eration all the time.’’ That remark by 
Mrs. Fryar, backed by a nod of ap- 
proval from Mr. Fryar himself, was 
broad and all-inclusive. But, be- 
cause of the bookkeeping records 
which were shown to stand be- 
hind it with their black-and- 
white foundation of solid fact 
it could not be lightly turned 
aside as the mere enthusiasm 
of a too-great love for 
chickens. Persons who can 
tell in dollars and cents the 
exact figure of their chicken 
income, usually know equally 
well what the cows and corn 
and alfalfa are doing, and for 
this reason any comparison 
which they care to make will 
command attention, if not ac- 
tual acceptance. 

Mrs. Fryar’s explanation of 
her chicken results took another 
angle: “‘In the twenty-six years 
of our married life, we have never run a grocery bill of more 
than twelve dollars,’’ she said by way of introducing her chicken 
statistics. “That tells what the flock has done for us, because 
it was poultry money that kept the wheels of this farm and 
household rolling.” 

Later it developed that in this twenty-six year period, a 
family of five children was raised. Four were given the oppor- 
tunities of a high school education; one went to college. And, 
as Mrs. Fryar’s words indicate, the family’s way of looking at 
the matter is that most of the money that was required came 
from chickens. 

Now for a few, but only a very few, of the figures contained 
in Mrs. Fryar’s ledger—Mrs. Fryar, by the way, is the boss of 
the chicken end of the business, and bookkeeper and chief 
engineer as well. The husband can look after the cows and 
crops. A daughter is trying her hand with turkeys. But 
mother is the whole board of directors when chicken problems 
arise. In 1901, the books show, the gross income from the 
chicken flock was $953. In 
1922 it was $1,065; and in 
1923, $827. Odd cents 
have been discarded in all 
three years. 

Chese, be it remembered, 
ure the gross returns. The 
way the Fryars handle 
chickens, it is difficult to 
determine and ex- 
penses because the flock 
runs most of the time on the 
open range like any other 
farm flock, gathering its 
own living and consuming 
practically nothing of mar- 
ket value. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fryar fig- 
ure, however, that the aver- 
age cost of maintaining the 
flock can be approximated at the rate of one dollar per year per 
mature hen. That is, this is the average cost under their 
method, the average having been arrived at by making a 
number of tests at different times, and every once in a while 
they carry on another test to keep check on the matter. 

For the last few years they have tried to keep about 200 
mature hens, thus making the estimated expense of maintaining 
the flock something like $200 per year. On this basis, they 
consider that they made a net profit of $753 in 1921; $865 in 
1922; and $627 in 1923. Mrs. Fryar says that the decrease 
between 1922 and 1923 was due to a dropinthe market value 


costs 


A special yard of prize winners and high egg-producers 


Mrs. Fryar and some of her chickens 


of the products. The bare fact, already stated, that this 
farm flock is handled like other ordinary farm flocks is signifi- 
cant. 

No expensive houses are involved; no fancy scheme of ration- 
ing. Nobody in any part of the country can rightfully assert 
that the Fryars have done anything he or she cannot duplicate 
so far as equipment and methods are concerned. Their experi- 
ence and amie give the lie to the oft-repeated declaration that, 
‘we can’t raise chickens like that without building new houses 
and pens, nor without going into an extended study of the 
science of the thing.” 

The Fryars use some science, of course, but it is far less in 

evidence than downright ordinariness on their farm. 
Likewise, they have good and comfortable houses 
for their chickens; but they are not high- 
priced houses. 
The question which now presents itself 
for answer is this: If the Fryar 
flock is kept under ordinary farm 
conditions, how does it happen 
that these people have made 
more money out of their chick- 
ens than most farmers are 
making? Some trick about 
it? 

Yes, there is a trick. A triek 
of owning hens that lay 
eggs; a trick of selling eggs 
and broilers, baby chicks and 
breeding stock; a trick of 
watching every angle of the 
business; and, last but not least, 
a trick of conducting it as a 
business and not as a happen- 
chance matter of “keeping a 

few chickens.” 

The flock is made up of white 
wyandottes — purebreds, of 
course, and on the first of March 

this year there were 270 hens and pullets and thirty males. 
That is higher than the previous average because Mrs. Fryar 
is ually extending her activities and enlarging her factory. 

{ere is one of. the tricks: The first culling demonstration 

made in the Fryars’ community by the county agent was at the 
Fryar farm. It happened that there were 250 hens on the 
lace, and before the agent sfarted his demonstration, he asked 
rs. Fryar how many eggs she was getting. When she replied 
that she had gathered 213 the previous day, the agent expressed 
something akin to disappointment. 

“Pshaw,” he said, “you don’t need culling. We should bave 
selected another farm for this show.” 

Mrs. Fryar, however, was of a different turn of mind. If 213 
eggs from 250 hens was good, 250 eggs would be better; and 
while she realized that this ideal would never probably be 
reached, that didn’t stop her from trying. She told the agent 
to go ahead. 

Some time later Mrs. Fryar went still farther. She employed 
a man by the name of 
George J. Burke, who is a 
professional poultry culler 
and grader living in Hutch- 
inson, to go ovér her flock. 
Burke’s method of working 
cannot be explained here, 
but in effect it amounts to 
a classification of the hens 
and cocks according to his 
idea of their egg-producing 
ability. 

As Burke worked the 
Fryar flock he divided the 
birds into two classes, the 
members of each being 
indicated by different col- 
ored leg bands. 

One group, known as the 
“farm flock,’ is made up of 
bens and males which Burke classed as 150 to 250-egg birds. 
The other contains the birds that have won the better prizes 
in shows and the layers classed above the 250-egg mark. Mrs. 
Fryar now has Burke work the flock each year in order that the 
classification may be kept up to date. 

During the greater part of each year, the two groups run 
together but when the breeding season arrives, they are sepa- 
rated according to the color of the bands which they wear. This 
season Mrs. Fryar is getting $5 per hundred for eggs and $15 

yer hundred for baby chicks from the farm flock; $8 per hundred 
Er eggs and $25 per hundred for (Continued on page 63 
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If you are mechanically inclined, here 
is your opportunity. There is a fine job 
in the auto business for you. You need 
no experience—] teach you a good ct 
trade—make you a master mechanic. The first 
step is to write me today. Send for my Free book. 








Jobs Open 


strator, 


Mechanic, 
96 to $10 a day 
Chauffeurs, 
$90 te $150 
Truck Drivers, $125 
Tire, $100 to $290 
Welder, $140to$200 
Battery,$150to$200 











$10,000 CASH 
GUARANTEE 


Here’s a letter that shows what you can 
do. $10,000 CASH says it is true and 
genuine. Why man—I can show you 500 
or a thousand letters just as good. YOU 
may not have to go broke to pay for 
your training. But even if you do, 
what’s the odds? See how well it paid 
Hawkins to go broke. 
Dear E. J wr" 
All I cansay is I was broke when I left KansasCity 
—had only 25 cents over my ticket to Meridan; 
came here-—went to work in the Dodge Service 
Station. Then in N. East Service Station——then 
opened up aservice place of my own. Now moved 
in a larger mage + block square. Keeping six 
mechanics busy. Just built a nice home for over 
$5000. Own my own carand wife has here—sedan. 
Owe no one, have good stock on hand and money 
in the bank. I can honestly say—it was Sweeney's 
wonderful training that did it. Before I went to 
Sweeney's I worked in a dry goods store as clerk 
—drawing one of topsalaries, $22.50 a week. Now 
the expenses of my three kids in boarding school 
are more than the $22.50 week I used to make 
I am still with you in the ait at night—using 
an sient tube set, Western Electric amplifier. 
A. J. Hawkins, Meridan, Miss. 
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TELLS YOU #3 35. 


to get a good mechanical job. 
be a chauffeur or truck driver. 
repair any make of car. 

make batteries and auto tires. 
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How 
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run a garage anywhere. 

learn several good trades. 

fit yourself for prosperity. 

to travel and see the world. 

Shows you hundreds of actual photographs of men at 
work in my big shops. 

Shows how 60,000 men got their start. 

Shows how easy it is to learn; how much fun you have dur- 
ing recreation hours. Answers every question. 


WRITE ME TODAY The first step is to get my free 64-page book. 
————es | Will gladly send it to you. And / will make 
you an amazing offer. I will make it easy for any man to learn 
the auto business. I will send you this valuable book FREE— 


no cost—no obligation. No colored students accepted. Answer 
now and get my book and Special Offer. 


EMORY J. SWEENEY, President 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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SWEENEY TRAINS YOU 
TO MAKE BIG MONEY 


Over 15 million cars are running. You can’t go anywhere without seeing 
the demand created for servicing these cars. Other industries have strikes, 
lockouts, labor troubles, factories close down; men are out of employ- 
ment. But did you ever hear of a shut down in a mechanical service 
business? The man who is trained can travel, see the world, be inde- 
pendent, command employment, open his own shop, start in business 
anywhere and make good. Sweeny Men Make Good. 

Are you looking for ajobat $50 a week and up? Then write me today. Do you 
want a driving job, run a garage, be an auto repair man? Do you want to 
travel or open your own repair business? Tell me what you want. Sixty 
thousand Sweeney men say ““Tellit to Sweeney.”’ These men are now doing 
work they like for good pay. I figure 20,000 of them are owning their busi- 
wness. Now listen: No experience is needed. I teach with tools, not books. 
Sweeney men aresure of jobs because they have learned by doing with their 
hands. My amazing money saving offer now makes it possible for you to 
come right away—Send coupon Today—I sure have a surprise for you. 
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Ay EMORY J. SWEENEY, 
<> PRESIDENT 


N-201 Sweeney Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Send me free 64-page catalog and how 
I can get my tuition now at Half Cost. 
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Earl Auld of Yarmouth, Iowa, makes $1200 
a year from poultry—Hale Thompson, of 
Williams, Ind., makes a profit of $3200 a 
car on a 60-acre farm—all from poultry— 
rs. Broker, of Morning Sun, Iowa, gets 

















others in all parts of the country are 

poultry the best paying crop on the farm. 
You know there is big profit in poultry. Why 
not get your share? 


Secrets of Saccess 

The secrets of success with poultry are all 
contained in i x Poultry Profits,”’ the 
most complete book of its kind ever printed. 
It introduces you to poultry in a new way, 
tells how to cull, how to develop a 200-egg 
strain flock, how to get winter eggs, how to 
secure high prices for poultry products. 
















It also tells why Buckeye Incubators hatch 
more eggs and how Buckeye Brooders raise 


This Free more chicks. Why 
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ment is sold than any 
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Write Now 
If you want big _poul- 
try profite—we will 
send you a copy of this 
great book, free. Write 
or it now—the num- 
ber of books is limited. 


THE BUCKEYE 
INCUBATOR CO. 














Everything About 
Rhode Island Reds 


Send for Remarkable FREE BOOK 


“Blue Ribbon Reds” —the latest 
book on the best all purpose breed 
—has 12 drawings illustrating type 
and 14 illustrating color. Full page 
picture of R. 1. Reds in natu.al colors, 
suitable for framing. 










Soot tote Gow to uteup-cute cvlor and 
shape—obtain growth and size—| 

up heavy s 

show room— poultry of all 


Rhode Island Red Journal 95,372"! 


devoted exclusively te Rhode Island Reds. Tells how 
to make big money with Lo 2 ~ to per. sell, get 
want 


greatest pieasure, moet 
to know about Rhode Tsland | fede ede. Poblished een monthly 
Send dollar bill today and 


SOc year—3 
gut bot FREE 





























F To Raisers of 

: PCE Rocks, Reds, Leghorns 
Lh ot ~¥ ~ and pasted on a postal card or —y ~- 
wil) bring a free sample copy of the Plymouth Rock 
Monthly, Rhode Is ed or The 
Wortd, with free breed book offer. Simply sign name 
and address in full and designate which breed you raise. 


Poultry Pub. Co., Dep’t 37, Waverly, Ia. 


68 BREEDS: Fine, parekred C - — ducke, 
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$600 from a small flock, and thousands of | 
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NEW POULTRY DISEASE 
A serious respiratory disease of poultry 
| which has swept over the United States 
during the last three months has been 
| tentatively diagnosed as fowl diphtheria 
‘by scientists at the Kansas agricultural 








college. Post mortem examination showed 
most poultry afflicted, badly infested with 
worms. 

Treatment with tobacco dust for round 
| worms and turpentine and olive oil for 
|tape worms is recommended. Strict 
sanitation and plowing up all poultry 
| yards help in preventing the oneal a this 
pest. 

The tobacco dust treatment for round- 
worms, when infestation is severe, is 
made by boiling one pound of tobacco 
| dust in water for two hours and then mix- 
|ing with three quarts of mash. This is 
| sufficient for 100 birds. Follow in a few 
hours with e salts at the rate of one 
pound mixed in three ae of mash for 
each 100 nels. D. J. Taylor, poult 
specialist at the Kansas agricultural co =f 
lege, states that any flock will be benefited 
at this time of year by feeding two percent 
of tobacco dust in the mash for four 
weeks. 

For tapeworms the lye treatment is 
recommended. Cook one gallon of whole 
grain for each fifteen birds. Cover it with 
water to which has been added a small 
| tablespoonful of concentrated lye. After 

a fifteen-hour fast, feed this mixture to the 
Ie and provide plenty of water. The 

treatment may be repeated in twenty-four 
| hours if thought necessary. 





TO PREVENT FROSTED COMBS 

What shall I do in order to prevent 
frosted combs on my leghorns? Can you 
tell me how any practical poultrymen 
raising leghorns are preventing trouble 
of this sort?—P. R., lowa. 

There are poultrymen living even as 
far north as northern Minnesota raising 
leghorns who have no trouble with 
frosted combs. Some two years or so 
ago we published the experience of one 
of these poultrymen. This was Hugo 
Anderson. Mr. Anderson has single comb 
white leghorns. At that time we quoted 
him as follows: 

“The cold is not what causes the combs 
to frost. It is the presence of moisture 
in the air. If we keep that moisture 
and dampness out of our houses, the 
temperature can go down as far below 
zero as it likes, and it will not affect the 
combs in the slightest.” 

The manner in which the frost has 
been eliminated from those northern 
poultry houses is simple.The south walls 
of the houses have two thicknesses of 
boards with building paper between. The 
north wall has the same outside double 
thickness, then a dead air space, and an- 
other inside wall. The real protection 
from the frost comes in the construction 
of the roof. Mr. Anderson has put a 
double wall in his roof. He put the 
pom wall in first, then built up the 

y»ace with sawdust, and then nailed on 
t e outside roof, and covered it with 
roofing paper. That sort of roof con- 
struction gives a roof which is absolutely 
damp proof, and one thru which frost 
will not penetrate. With all this it is 
also to be remembered that the ventila- 
tion is proper. 


The average increase in financial re- 
turns traceable to the use of purebred 
sires was forty-eight percent on 331 
farms surveyed by the United States 
department of agriculture recently. The 

rofitable results are due largely to the 
Fact that a purebred sire gradually im- 
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Get My New 
Low Prices. 


Now you ~ bigger, better 
hatches = east trouble, w Se 
expense. New Radio Round Hate 
er has 16 wonderful features. 
Almost self-o ~operasing. Only 3 
minutes a for everything. 
Even a child can care for it. 


NEW KIND OF 


HATCHER, pt: 00 Xs:ures oan 
—round like hen’s nest, no cold corners. Every fertile 
egg has same chance to hatch. Powerful center heater, 
triple radiator system gives equal heat to whole egg- 

chamber. Automatic overhead moisture supply, just 
like hen. Fill lamp once to hatch. Oversize tan holds 
Other big patented features found 

. Three sizes. 


ouly in Radio-ound Hate 
















Radio Round Incubator Co. 
312 Dey St., Wayne, Neb. 
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You can make a better sprouter than you 
buy. This sprouter was made in one even- 
ing by a l4 year old boy witha sawand hammer. 

e cost, with heater, was $2.99. Thousands in 
use. All say it is the best and handiest made. 


conn ht ae 









saanabaae 
Nothin like it. Ask 


Pas eckee ne is 


Swan I 


L PUTNAM "“Reute 1373-0 Elmira, N.Y. 











_ & WONDERFUL POULTRY BOOK 


| Bg RB Manual, 144 
Pictures. All about Mra. 
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Baby chicks. Prines low. A ‘s 
finest poultry. 10.000 prises. 
Large catalog, Sc. A. A. ZIEMER, AUSTIN, iN. 








proves an entire herd or flock. 
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FEED FOR EGG PRODUCTION 


It is during the winter months that the 
ration for the laying hens is really a prob- 
lem. During the summer months, the 
fowls balance their own ration to a certain 
extent, as they usually have plenty of 
range during the warm season; but when 
they are confined, sometimes for weeks at 
a stretch, it is the carefully-bred flock, 
carefully fed, that keeps up the egg pro- 
duction. 

The first thing to consider is the scratch 
feed. Equal parts by weight of wheat and 
cracked corn makes a fine scratch grain. 
About fourteen pounds of such scratch 
grain will be required daily to keep the 
average 100 hens in the right flesh. The 
scratch feed should be fed night and 
morning, but if you find they have noth- 
ing to keep them busy thru the day, it will 
be a good idea to scatter a little in the 
litter thru the day. 

A good, dry mash consists of equal parts 
by weight of bran, middlings, ground oats, 
corn chops and meat scrap. As a general 
rule, hens will eat about as much mash as 
scratch feed by weight, but in cases of 
heavy production they may eat more mash. 

Don’t forget that while oystershell fur- 
nishes lime, it is not a substitute for grit. 

If you do not have milk for the flock, 
semi-solid buttermilk may be used at the 
rate of two and one-haif pounds per day for 
100 hens. 

Green feed helps to keep up production 
thruout the year. During the winter it is 
necessary to provide it for them. Sprouted 
oats cannot be beaten for green feed, but 
lacking the facilities to sprout them, cab- 
bage or mangels may be substituted. Al- 
falfa meal is quite satisfactory as a green 
feed, but there seems to be too much bulk 
for the price you pay for it. However, if 
it is raised on your own farm, you will 
find it good to feed as a source of green 
feed for your fowls. 

Sometimes when the hens have begun to 
slack up on egg production during the 
winter, they may be stimulated with a wet 
mash, altho it is not advisable to feed this 
all the time. For this use the regular dry 
mash, mixed with just enough warm or 
hot water to make it crumbly, but not 
messy. This should be fed at noon, and 
only feed what the fowls will clean up at 
one time. A trough is suitable to feed this 
in, but we usually use a large piece of tin. 

‘Don’t neglect the fresh water and clean 
litter, two necessities that are almost 
equal in importance.—N. P. 





PREVENT FEEDERS CLOGGING 


I have seen many homemade oy 
mash hoppers where the mash would pack 
in the corners and throat of the hopper, 
so that if strict attention were not given 
them, the fowls would have to do without 
their ‘mash, with plenty of it just beyond 
their reach. 

We used the self-feeding hoppers for 
some time before we learned to success- 
fully remedy this fault. Our hoppers are 
the sort that are placed on pl: hoppers are | eee 
way of the room, and to which the fowls 
have access from either side. The clogged 
condition is then avoided by covering 
both sides of the bottom to the hopper |, 
with galvanized tin, thus allowing the 
feed to slide down between the two sheets 
of tin. The tin is curved over the edge |; 
of the boards, and tacked down so as to 
leave no rough edges to tear the hands. 
It is, of course, much easier for the mash 
to slide over the tin than over rough | % 
boards, or even smooth ones. 

I have seen hoppers, the troughs to 
which were large and open. This allowed 
the fowls to scratch the feed out and 
waste it in the litter. We remedied this 
by inserting stiff wires every four inches 
running them from the front of the 
trough to the throat of the hopper. This 
allows the hens plenty of room to eat, but 
does not allow them to dig out the mash 
with their feet or bills.—N, P, | 
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UN LON JN CARBIDE 








Increases 


to fourteen hours. 


adds thousands of new ones. 


UNION 
CARBIDE 


World’s Best 
Quality, Highest 
Gas Yield, Stan- 
dard Through- 
out the World 
for More Than a 
QuarterCentury, 
Greatest Gas 
Value, 
Purest Gas. 








egg production 


OGRESSIVE FARMERS who desire to increase their in- 
come, find that the installation of Union Carbide-gas 
lighting in their hen-houses lengthens the hen’s winter day 


This added feeding and exercising secure greatly in- 
creased egg production at a small cost—and at the time 
of year when eggs are most profitable. 

Union Carbide itself is a crystalline material, like crushed 
granite in appearance, It has many uses besides lighting 
of farm homes and buildings—such as for cooking, ironing, 
oxy-acetylene welding. It is used in millions of miners’ 
lamps; in many government lighthouses and buoys. 

Over 409,000 Carbide-gas plants have been installed on 
farms during the last twenty-five years, and each year 


Carbide-gas is made in a simple, easily-operated appa- 
ratus known as a generator. In this generator Union 
Carbide is brought into contact with water, which im- 
mediately produces the gas. Con- 
cealed iron piping (which does not 
disfigure walls, floors, or ceilings) then 
carries it to the rooms where its cheer- 
fulness and comfort are enjoyed; to the 
kitchen for cooking, ironing and heat- 
ing water; to the barn for light and 
safety; to the hen-houses for increasing 
egg production in winter. 


If you already have a Carbide-gas 
plant but are not using its light in the 
hen-house, send for our interesting 
booklet on the subject of egg produc- 
tion. You can easily have your piping 
extended to the poultry buildings. 
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Lighting 











We supply Union Carbide in 
generator sizes direct to tho 
consumer at factory prices 
through 175 Union Carbide 
warebouses. There is one near 
you, 





Cooking. (eggs) 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 
30 East 42d Street, Dept 206, New York, N.Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, intormation on UNION CARBIDE Lighting and 











Note: 


Timm not NOW 


a Carbide user 














Every owner of a Carbide-gas Lighting and Cooking Plant 
should write us, so he will be kept advised of our lowest direct-to-con- 
sumer prices and nearest warehouse address, and his name placed on 
our mailing list for future helpful service. 








Patented, 300 Candie Power 
pee conveni 
batiancy a electricity’ at 1-10 cost. 
Hang it in the hen house night and 
morni Gives soft, bright, white 
rn e daylight. Burns 96% 
% fuel—gaso! 


line or kero- 
sene. Clean, 


odorless, positive 
times ter than wick lantern on 
half the fuel. Lights with match— 
no wicks—no chimneys. Guar 
. 30 days at our 
‘expense. Pays 
for itself in week or two, Send for mon- 





wonderful book 
Money back if not satisfied, 6. 6. su 
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SHOEMAKER’S POULTRY GUIDE 
Has many colored plates of fowls true tolife 
160 pages of poultry secrets you should know 
All about md where to get the best, cost, care, 


@ 20c. 
MAKER, 


Freeport, Illinois 











AN Ess Incubators D> 
ao Days Trial 4 


le 
a real in 

Shipped complete, at bargain at H.3 - = 

140 Egg Incubator and Grecter = $17.75 
180 Egg incubator Alone - - - 15.75 
180 Egg incubator and Grooder - 22.00 
250 Egg incubator Alone <« « 22.75 
250 Egg Incubator and Brooder 
340 Egg incubator Alone 
) Made of California Redwood. Order direct from this ad. 
30 days trial—money back if not pleased. If not ready 


t our 1925 ae 
which shows ‘larger sizes up to 


WISCONSIN INCUBATOR CO. ‘Dept. 12, Racine, 


E E sob laying, BEST 
ying ae ducks, 
gress and varkeve. ure-bred qualit 
Eggs, Rh at lowest prions. 
fowls, Paes, Large talog Free. 
W.A.Weber, Box 14, Mankato, 
cks, Geese, Collies. 

"Satisfaction guaranteed, 


EDWIN SOUDERS, SELLERSVILLE, Pa; 
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to order now, don’t ‘es until you 
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AMAZING 
EGG YIELD 


Right now your hens carry dozens of 
surplus yolks while they crave the 
right food to complete the egg-laying 
function. On grain, odd scraps and 


usual Fall feed they are only half 
nourished—only yolks can form. But 


you can easily complete their nourish- 
ment and put whites around those 
yolks by feeding this scientifically 
correct laying mash that contains Cod 
Liver Oil. Does in Winter what green 
grass, outdoor foods and sunshine do 
for your hens inSpring. Matches every 
yolk witha white. Builds health, vigor 
and energy needed to produce extra 
early, fertile hatching eggs. Brings 
quick sure production of fresh eggs 
to sell all winter. Act Now. Test 
this new feed and see the way to 
better poultry profit than you dreamed 
possible. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, buy direct. Send $5.50 with your 
dealer’s name for 100 Ib. sack. Freight 
Prepaid East of the Rockies. 


‘| flock and replaced it with purebred, white 
~: | leghorns. 
«| production of his flock by purchasing 
| cockerels from high-producing strains 





F. B. CHAMBERLAIN CO. 176 VINE ST. ST.LOUIS 
MAKERS OF FEEDS—BEST FOR 40 YEARS 





that Increase 
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shay may aay Money-Mak- 
ing Ideas Learned in 32 
~ ge 3 Years’ Experience 
; i "& More than One Million O14 
Trusty Customers use our 
practical plans for making 
Big Extra Earnings with 
poultry and eggs. These 
a oy -making ideas are 
told in our new catalog— 
which I will send 
“Thanks to Ol 
now [have acarand 3 
Buff Orpington pullets” 
says Mrs.C.Lee, Grante 
ville, Kans. Special low. 
price offer if yee | write 
atonce. Postal wi 


MM. 
Clay 


Send a and Address TODAY 





DR. HESS 


Roup Remedy 


Roup is a germ disease, 
Symptoms — Sneezing, | watery 
nostrils and eyes, moping, eyes 
half-closed. Treatment — Add 
Dr. Hess Roup Remedy to drink- 
ing water. In severe cases bathe 
head in strong solution. Caution 
— Separate diseased from well 
fowls. Provide dry, well-ven- 
tilated quarters. Use Dr. Hess 
Dip and Disinfectant. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, lac., Ashland, Ohio 
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ADVANTAGES OF PUREBRED HENS 


One thing that has struck me forcibly 
in going about among farmers is the large 
| number of mixed flocks of chickens still 
| to be found. It would seem that many 
| farmers are unaware or blind to the advan- 
tages that the purebred flock has over the 
mongrel or mixed breeds. The experience 
of Ross Miller of Cass county, Iowa, 
along this line shows forth these advan- 
tages very clearly and strikingly. 

Vhen Miller started farming, he had a 
flock of mixed breeds, and the only market 
for his eggs was the local produce house. 
There were very few winter eggs and in 
the spring, when almost any hen will lay, 
the price of eggs was low. He saw that 
this method of raising chickens did not pay 
and that if he was to make any money 
from poultry, he would have to go at it 








Five years ago Miller discarded his 
He increased the annual egg 


paying 2 attention to year-aroun 
feeding well. The results have 
been such that he would” quit raising 


to the mixed breeds flock. 

During the late fall and winter months 
he ships his eggs to eastern markets and 
receives top prices. The eggs are carefully 


*| grade are kept for home use. 

During the hatching season Miller sells 
to the hatcheries every egg not used in 
his own incubators and gets from fifteen 
cents to twenty cents per dozen above 
market price for them. His incubators, 
with a total capacity of 1,000 e , hatch 
out a large number of chicks uring the 
season and they are sold at a price that 
means a nice profit to him. e sale of 
hatching eggs and baby chicks, which 
brings in a nice sum each year, is entirely 
lost to the farmer who has a mixed flock.— 
W. C. M., Iowa. 


CONTAGIOUS ROUP 


Contagious roup causes a heavy loss 
during the winter months, not only from 
the heavy death rate but also from the 
slump in egg production, which is sure to 
follow thi i acon, and from the loss of 
vitality in breeding. 

This disease attacks both the old and 
the young stock and is highl es. 
especially in cold, damp weather. It is one 
of the easiest poultry iseases to recognize 
and identify. It usually starts with a 
simple cold, during which there is a thin 

om the nose and eye. 
The eyes and just below the eyeballs 
become  damed and red. The breathing 
is noisy and the birds cough and sneeze. 
They lose their appetites and become 
droopy. Their wings droop and the 
feathers become ruffed. One and perhaps 
both of the eyes become enlarged and 
swelling often appears on the head. 

In bad cases the afflicted fowls should 
be killed and burned. All birds with a cold 
should be placed in a pen away from the 
remainder of the flock. A little kerosene 
poured on the top of the drinking water 
should be used, as a help in the control of 
the disease. Allow one pound of epsom 
salts for each hundred birds, and feed it 
in the dry mash. 

Nothing is more conducive of roup 
than drafts in the poultry house. There is 
a huge difference between drafts and 
ventilation, but this should be provided 
on one side of the poultry house only, as 
otherwise there will be sure to be drafts. 
Even a small draft may cause roup. So 















INCUBAT OR 


In every test the X-RAY hatched 5% to 10% more 
eggs than any other incubator. The secret of this 
higher average hatch lies in the 21 exclusive, 

atented X-RAY features not found in other 
ncubators.X-RA Ychicksarestronger and health- 
ier, grow faster and become earlier “friers" and 
layers. The X-RAY uses only 1-5 as much oil as 
other incubators and requires practically noatten- 
tion. X-RAYuserssaythatit increasestheirpoultry 
profits a to 20%. Many in use 15 years or more. 


Get This Incubator 
Book FREE 


Tells how to get bigger 
hatches— stronger and 
healthier chicks— faster 
growing chicks—at 1-5 usual 
Ave cost. Just send name and ad- 

dress on a postal. 


BE pennies COMPANY 
16W X-Ray Building «<- Des Moines, lowa 
























SAmsite eA eent esses! 


watch for them—N, P, 


Save the Price 
of Your Incubator 


Record hatches the umes over, prove that 
the extra chicks hatched and saved with a 103- 
Degree Incubator pay tort the incubator in a 















For Strong Chicks and 
More of Them Use the 
“SUCCESSFUL” INCUBATOR 


This is proved by the * “Successful” 32 
ear record. You want the “Success- 
ul” for a sure success this year. Sell 
a je cans chickens help feed 


v 
“SUCCESSFUL” "<u2470" « 


Witte me a postal for book and ptices. Mn Ail 
ill be served ir omy our Eastern Wareho: 

. 'S UCCESSF a 

Sprouters furnish green food— 

make hens lay in winter. Ask 

your nearest dealer, or mail a 

postal. Get our offer. 
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eh atone a Betnete bacet here, 
tank soppteraupteke. ‘Dania & cour ANY 
Union Stock Yards, Dept. S, Chicago, Illinois 








5.73 Profit eachin 1 yeor made by W. L 
— wens renee — _—— 
265-331 rd stock. Greatest 
layere be neo Highest quality BABY 


FREE Feed wi wich chick der der Bie Die” PAY 
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free. Oe reed wowinein Chick Ase PROFITS 
Kerlin’s Grand View Poultry Farm, Box 26, Center Hall, Pa 








INCREASING HATCHABILITY 


That the sudden-cold snaps and quick 
rops in temperature in the winter of 

1923-24 resulted in frozen combs which 
were reflected in low hatchability of eggs, 
is the opinion of Miss Ella Marquis, poul- 
try woman of Lake county, Indiana. 
Speaking before Indiana poultrymen re- 
cently; Miss Marquis traced her hatching 
results last winter and showed that ex- 
tremes of temperature, frozen combs, and 
hens being allowed out on cold mud, were 
noticeable in three or four weeks by the 
low hatches in the trays. 

Miss Marquis gave suggestions which 
she follows in order to maintain high 
hatchability in her eggs. In the first place, 
she hatches from old hens’ eggs only. 
These hens are not pushed for production 
during the forepart of the winter. The 
breeding hens are given free range on all 
days except blustery, cold ones. They 
are never let out when the mud of the 
yards is soft and cold. 

The first of January, the electric lights 
are turned on for thirty minutes in the 
evening, during which time the birds come 
down and help themselves to grain, all 
they want. The lights are turned on at 
8:30; at 8:50 the clock turns the dimmers 
on and at 9 the lights are turned off auto- 
matically. After January Ist, germinated 
oats are given in connection with the feed 
and during the hatching season the eggs 
are gathered three and four times daily.— 
I. J. M., Ind. 


THEIR POULTRY PAYS THEM BEST 
Continued from page 58 
baby chicks from the special yard. 

Early in March she had already booked 
all the orders she could fill above her own 
requirements. On the first of March she 
had 204 chicks in one brooder house and 
310 in another. The first lot was a month 
old and only three chicks had been lost; 
the second was two weeks old and but four 
had been lost. It is worthy of mention, 
also, that some of the lost chicks died as the 
result of accidents and not from disease. 

Mrs. Fryar uses incubators exclusively 
and she has this to say of her work: “of 
have had good success in raising the 
chicks after they are hatched, and have 
discarded the hen as a mother entirely, 
using colony houses. Thus the little ones 
are never bothered with lice or mites. 

“I credit most of my success with chicks 
to cleanliness and clock-like regularity. 
The brooder houses are cleaned every day 
and fresh sand is sprinkled on the floor at 
each cleaning. The drinking vessels, and 
those containing sour milk, are also cleaned 
daily. Fresh water is kept before the 
chicks constantly, and the construction 
of the vessels is such that the "y can never 
get their feet in either their feed or drink.” 

In addition to the 50C chicks already 
hatched at the time of writing this article, 
Mrs. Fryar will hatch 1,500 more, making 
a total of 2,000. Some, as already ex- 
plained, will be sold as baby chicks. Others, 
from the early hatches, will go on the mar- 
ket as broilers. The remainder will take 
their place in the farm and special flocks 
after they are matured, culled and banded. 

Cleanliness, which Mrs. Fryar stressed, 
is perhaps the first rule in her chicken 
business. The next is that the feed given 
to the chickens must always be good. 
This means that the Fryar flock is never 
made to eat. musty grain or spoiled ma- 
terial of any kind—stuff unfit for anything 
to eat. 

All of this requires work, of course, espe- 
cially when it is added to the other duties 
of the farm—but who knows of anything 
except pure luck that will make $600 and 
upward a year in net profit without work? 


Poultry house construction, Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1413, has just been issued. 


Ask the United States yoy of | 
agriculture, Washington, D. C., for it. ge Sa Kosky Teter borns teo-s18"% 
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This new 1925 Ful-O-Pep Poul- 

try book is just off the press. 
This is the 8th annual edition of 
a book that has helped thousands 
solve their poultry troubles. It will 
i you too. Practically 


hy ! Everythin You Need to 
Know to Successful 


With Poultry 


] I can be found within the pages of this 

valuable — Dr. 3A. ; _ a 
tional poultry authority and head of our Poul- 
try Service pt. is the author. It has been 
written to cover every phase of poultry raising 
—to tell you how to doit better and more profit- 
ably. This book tells 


—How to Raise Chicks 
—How to Feed Hens to Get More Eggs 
—How to Select Good Layers 
—How to Market Poultry 
also chapters on Breeding, Housing and Management 


THIS BOOK Will Be SENT FREE 


to anyone who will write us a letter or postcard asking for 
a copy. It makes no difference whether you are raising only 
a few chickens or thousands, you will find this book ex- 
tremely valuable. Write for free copy today. 


The Ful-0-Pep Way Makes Pouitry Pay 


The Quaker Qals Company 


Poultry Service Dept. 
1618 Ry.Exchange Bldg. Address, Chicago,U.S.A. 
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For big 
hatches of strong, 
healthy chicks use © 
| Oakes Hot Water In- 
cubators. Made of 









metal throughout— 
durable, sanitary, 
easy to operate. Extra 
good lamp, heater 
and regulator. Prices 
you'lllike! Special! bargains in 1 achines. 
Ask for incubator folder No. 88 ‘a eae 
in the complete line of Oakes quality poultr 
supplies—hoppers, souneal ns, feeders, ete. 


for general catalog No. 
uring Company 


Oakes Moputast 
mild 2. 0 i od ( OY A) OD) 


367 Dearborn 
a) of Ideal 




































10 Days’ Free Friat. No money in advance. Book 
. W. MANN CO., Box 98, MILFORD, MASS. 


Chickens in Beautiful Nat- 
» 8x11 in., suitable for fram- 
—y ven only wi ‘Poultry Tribune— 
; w s Vigunry Poser. 
| yee iat artic’ ae 
monthly Hg 

‘Trial Issues 
8 Yor Ste; 3 Years $1.00 = 


Poaltry Tribune, Dpt. 3, “Mount Merri 





more vigorous chicks} 


eggs; larger, 
onter ay by feeding cut bone. 


MANN’S LATSGONE CUTTER 
fast, easy, fine; never o> 
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[ Raise Chickens With Profit | 
and Ease by Usin 


a f" 





Many farmers ate making more clear money and 
getting it quicker from poultry than any other farm 
product. Because of the nice profit and quick 
returns people are raising more chickens. 








Popular Sizes: 100, 150, 200 and 300-Egg 
Big oil tank on nie thy sizes. Easy to operate. 
No experience necessa m instructions 
with each machine. ousands of Sure Hatch 
go into new hands every year, and old customers 
buy more machines—all like the Sure Hatch. 


Sure Hatch Fresh Air Colony Brooders raise 
the chicks. Only the chicks raised bring in the money. 
Coal and oil-burning brooderns. —_ and Southern 
trade promptly supphed from Chicago, Ill 


Send for Our Free Catalog 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 
Box 22 Fremont, Neb. 














You owe it to yousnell co write today Oe ipfsnation 
“Smoke Em’. A test, 


Fic: Soche Breeding Estate, Dept. 14-A 
SPAHR. MD, Live dealers waned. 


Prove for yourself that PEARL 
CRIT will not only make your hens 
lay more and larger eggsbut will make 
your flockstrongerand healthier. 
Send us name of your dealer and 100 
for Th. package, postpaid. Helpful 
beokiet In package. 
THE OHIO MARBLE COMPANT 
; St Pie 











Oldest, Largest and Best 
3 Sone 5 FREE 


All ONE, TWO or FIVE » subscriptions re- 
ceived before Dec, 3ist with i be. entered to com- 
mence with the January issue, and the Oct. 
ov nnd Dee. issues of this year will be mailed 
&. Order ARS and get them 


& Year ae. 2 YEA S $1 p memos 
. Telle to f bous. 
ry breeds bow how to hatch 


100 pages 
to ure bi ene production; 
and rear poultry gucnpetele. trial 


Prepare to 


Get Gov’t. Jobs 


Men—Women 18 up 
as! 140 to $3000 a YEAR 


Examinations near you fre- 
quently. Chance for farmers. 
d Common education usually 
: sufficient. Write today sure for 
free list. i  pestatians obtainable and free sample 
coaching 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. 1295, ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 
Advertised commodities must maintain a | 
high standard of excellence because repeat 
° @re accessary in every business. 
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FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
Continued from page 10 
is given in the latest figures made avail- 
able to the prohibition unit of the sooty 
The show that in three 
177,000 persons were arrested for vio tion 
of the law:- ‘Phis means that out of 320,- 
000,000 le there were 177,000 offend- 
ers. In = three years jail sentences 
aggregating Pb ad were given; 
89,000,000 los of liquor were seized, 
while 11 ,000 automobiles and 444 ships 
were confiscated. Fines aggregating $18,- 
000,000 have been imposed of whic 
$17, 000,000 have been collected. 
Railroads Reduce Expenses 
In view of the very general demand for 

some readjustment of the freight rate 
| structure, considerable importance attach- 
es to the latest report made by Class 1 
| railroads. This report, according to the 
| bureau of railway economics, shows that 
| out of each dollar of operating revenue for 
the first nine months of this year 70.56 
cents went for expenses, this being the 
lowest operating ratio since July, 1918. 
For the nine months, according to this 
report, the net operating income of this 
class of railroads was $677,927,800 or 4.21 
percent on their investment on the exist- 
ing basis of calculation. The figures have 
additional importance at this time because 
they furnish the basis on which the rail- 
roads will launch their fight against inter- 








=| ference by congress with the so-called 


guarantee clause of the Esch-Cummins 
act. 
The Slush Fund 

During the last few weeks of the nation- 
al presidential campaign the cry of slush 
funds to buy the election caused a consid- 
erable amount of commotion. It is gen- 
erally conceded here that perhaps less 
money was actually spent in this cam- 
paign than in any campaign in the past 
quarter of acentury. At least, that seems 
to be the general impression of impartial 
investigators. So far the inquiry of the 
Borah committee has not proved any 
charges. It has shown that up to October 
25th the republicans had collected $3,250- 
470, and that the democrats had collected 
a total of $604,253 up to October 29th. 
When all is said and one, it is probable 
that no human agency yet devised can 
account for all the money spent in a 
political campaign, but taking the situa- 
tion all in all it looks as if the campaign 
of 1924 was to a large extent free from 
corruption as that word is generally 
understood. 

Better Terminals Needed 

Development of railroad terminal facili- 
ties, which have not kept up with general 
transport: ation, must be the next step in 
solving the proble m of marketing the 
country’s farm produce, in the opinion of 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover. While 
railroad consolidation will probably aid 
the situation to some extent, he declared 
recently, the almost prohibitive cost. of 
land within the centers of population in 
which to extend terminal facilities, makes 
it imperative that new methods in this 
line be developed. He pointed to the 
experiments being now made in St. Louis 
where terminal facilities were located 
away from the city, with motor truck 
delivery service, as.a step in the proper 
direction, and declared that further experi- 
ments would prove valuable. Fruit dis- 
tributors, the secretary said, estimated 
that they could have handled 20,000 more 
carloads of California and Florida fruit 
last year had terminal facilities been avail- 
able. 

Income From National Forests 

During the fiscal year that ended June 
| 30, 1924, receipts from national forest 
{resources totaled $5,251,903. This sum 
is less than the receipts for the previous 
| fiscal year but is $840,000 larger than the 
average annual receipts of the preceding 


five years, 
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Roup Remedy 


Just 0G fe the Gotats water. doc- 
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Conkey’s Poultry Tonic 
Keeps Hens Healthy (162) 
—Gets Winter Eggs 
. paving. Tonie, ey Powder 


N 
ty Ay It DS pestte as kbs om 


Book is well worth 50 cents 
ps chickens. Sent for 6 


THE G. E. CONKEY Co. 
6633 Broadway Cleveland, Ohio 
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140 EGG INCUBATOR WITH BROODER $19.75 
260 EGG INCUBATOR, ALONE, ONLY, 23.50 
260 EGG IACEBATOR, WITH BROODER 32.90 
por 

ro 





a SueeessruL™ 


Steel — cannot " 
sbrink or swell. Write for booklet and 1926 offer. 
DES MOINES 








BREEDERS ASSN., Dept. B, NEWTON, IOWA 


TO GET EGGS 


Even WHILE they molt. 

Give WACKERS B. T. G. F. TABLETS in the 
water, no meat or greens are then needed. 

WACKERS B. T. G. F. Tablets are the best 
known disease preventative; they keep the hens in 
extra good health and makes them lay more and 
larger eggs. RESULTS is what you get if not 
your money back. 
600 Tablets, $1.00; 3 Boxes, $2.25 C.O. D. 10c extra 
Wacker Remedy Co., Box 157-6, Camden, N. J. 


DEPENDABLE INCUBATORS 

The Dependable Incubators and Brooders are built 
to assure the ry of every hatchable egg and te 
properly care for the little chicks. At the same time 
we have been successful in combining such quality 
of des and materials that the poultry raiser is pcs 
to the least possible work and expense. 

The old hen gets off Ler nest giving complete ven- 
tilation to the eggs. Likewise the Dependabie is 
built to give complete ventilation—an important 
point in successful incubation. Write for free catalog. 
DEPENDABLE ©O.. Dept. A, Oes Moines, tows 
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Most Profitable pure-bre@ 
Northern ay chickens, 
a incubators 
plant. 

catalog free, 


Co., Box 626. Mankato, Minn, 


ILANS &' Poultry Houses 

Sos fe re Fail ter Full Ees 5 ee ogy sins. cents. 

INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL,Dept.2 Indianapolis,ind, 

You will find valuable information and in- 

structions about farm equipment, etc. in the 

ofregtpememte ene ottertale of oe issue 

table from general know ge as 

well asa financial consideration. them. 











BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 
Continued from page 15 


by the way he treats strangers. While 
under the roof or tent of an Arab one is 
considered safe, but the word safe is hardly 
known to them if the traveler is caught out 
alone. 

There are many Bible customs that can 
be seen among the Arabs even at this time. 
That of hiding valuables is one of them. 
Jacob took the strange gods and the ear- 
rings of his family and hid them under 
the oak at Sheehem. Achan hid the 
Babylonian garment and the wedge of 
gold in his tent. Jesus spoke a parable of 
the hidden treasure. It has always been 
the custom of the Arabs to hide their 
treasures. Finding valuables that were 
hidden away is common at the present 
time in this strange country. Often 
strangers among the Arabs are suspicioned 
as hunting hidden treasures, especially 
if they consult a book or paper, imagining 
that they are consulting a sketch of where 
the valuables were buried. 

“Tf thou at all take thy neighbor’s gar- 
ment to pledge, thou shalt deliver it to 
him by that the sun goeth down; for that 
is his covering, it is his only covering, 
wherein he shall sleep.” (Gen. 22:26-27). 
The Arab of today wears a long, flowing 
cloak which is his only covering at night. 
The guest rooms they provide have no 
bedding for they simply lie down and use 
their cloak for a covering. No Arab would 
think of retaining his neighbor’s coat 
overnight, or stealing a cloak. That 
would be a disgrace. 

As Mohammedans, the Arabs are quite 
charitable. One of their old sayings runs: 
‘‘Prayer carries us half-way to God, fast- 
ing brings us to the door of his palace, and 
alms procure us admission.” A tenth 
part of what they gain is a demand for 
charity according to the Mohammedan 
idea of right. The Arab never gathers 
every date or fig from a tree nor quite all 
the grain from afield. He leaves a little 
for the poor who glean his fields or or- 
chards. 

An Arab thinks much of his horse, if he 
is fortunate to possess one. A peculiar 
custom among them which shows a kindly 
feeling they have for a friend is this: 
Should a man’s horse die, his neighbor wil] 
likely take his own horse and stand it 
where the neighbor’s horse stood. He wil 
allow it to remain seven days, thinking by 
that time he has somewhat recovered 
from his sorrow. It is said also that such 
a custom prevails among the women. If 
one’s baby dies, a neighbor will allow the 
stricken mother to have her baby seven 
days. 

If a stranger, unacquainted with their 
customs, were to go ameng Arabs and pur- 
chase a piece of land, he would be fleeced 
a-plenty. If there happened to be a well, 
or a cave, or a tree on the land and, if it 
was not specified in the deed that these 
things went with the land, the new owner 
would be helpless. This was the custom in 
the days of Abraham for when he pur- 
chased the cave of Machpelah he had it 
written in the deed thus: “And the field, 
and the cave which is therein, and all the 
trees that were in the field, that were in the 
borders thereof, were made sure unto 
Abraham.’ Next month we will likely go 
southwest of the Red Sea, get a glimpse of 
Abyssinia and Upper Egypt. As I was 
at. King Tut’s tomb a few months ago, a 
brief description of it may be included. 

fNote—Volume III of 
Lands” is just coming from the press. It includes 
twenty-four chapters wntten by the author within 
the past year while on a trip around the world. It 
contains many pages of pictures, is well bound and 
has more than two hundred pages, and sells at 
$1.50. Volume I is $1.25, Volume II (illustrated), 
$1.50, and this latest Volume III, $1.50. Any two 

of these will be sent for $2.50 and all three volumes 
will be sent postpaid for $3 50. These three books 

ontain practically all the “Birdseye Views” which 
have appeared in Successful Farming during the 
years, making a great travel library. Fine Christ- 
mas gift. Order them from Successful Farming 
Book Department, Des Moines, Iowa.] 
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SFUL FARMING 


More Eégégs this Winter 


Use CEL-O-GLASS for your chicken houses and scratch pens. It lets 
in more light and heat from the sun and keeps cold out. Diffuses light 
evenly and is a good conductor of the Ultra Violet ray which makes 
chickens grow faster and healthier. 

CEL-O-GLASS is also better and more economical 
than fragile glass for garage, barn and cellar doors and 
windows, storm doors—in fact most any place —— 
you need light and prote ction from the weather. CEI 
O-GLASS is unbreakable and weatherproof. Put it up 
with hammer and tacks—no gis azing. ‘Thousands are 
using and recommending it. Y ou will find many 
uses for this remarkable material. Try it. 

Sold in rolls 3 feet wide up to 100 feet long. 





seed or 


If your hardware 
implement dealer cannot supply you, send $5 P. O. Moné¥ Order, plus pos- 


tage, for trial roll containing 40 sq. ft. Weight packed, 8 pounds. Only one 


trial roll to each person. Write for free book, No. 29. 


CELLO PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 
oS. 89 Fulton Street, New York City 


| LASS 








CEL-0-G 


PATENTS PENDING 












‘Trade mark ‘egistered im 
v. S. Patent Office and in 


ie oreign Countries és 





Tractor and Horse Drawn Tillage Tools 








tye? 


¥ Grand Detour Quality and Value 
¥ Case Permanence and Service 


—the Two Cannot Be Beat! 


Since 1837 Grand Detour has devoted all of its re- 
sources to making tillage tools only—88 years of .~ 


oe 


specialized effort to make Grand Detour tools excel = 
oY in value and usefulness. Here is understanding of ~~ 
-\\l «your needs. Here is advanced design and more dura- ¥* 


able construction. 88 years of giving satisfaction to 
customers is our strongest Guarantee to you. 
The J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company stands back of the 


Grand Detour Line. The world-wide Case Organization is your 
assurance of satisfactory service wherever you may live. 


«MP4. 


Specialization—experience—value. Strength— permanence— 
service! Make sure of these things when buying tillage tools. 


The Grand Detour line includes: Tractor Plows [_], Horse- 
Drawn Foot-Lift Gang and Sulky Plows [|], Disk and Tooth 
Harrows [_], Cultivators [_], Orchard Implements [_]. Check the 
particular implements in which you are interested, tear out this 
‘ part of ad, writing your name and address on margin of page, 

and mail it in to us. These superior tools may be seen at Case 
and Grand Detour dealers. 


ker 


A 


da 


eg + 
* 


. ° . 
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J.1.CASE THRESHING MACHINE CO. Ine. 
GRAND DETOUR PLOW DIVISION 
DIXON. ILL. ESTABLISHED 1837 RACINE, WIS. 


NOTICE —We want the public to know that our plows are not 
the Case Plows made by the J. I. Case Plow Works Company 
























If you have never shipped to 
fur 


Send one-haif to" 








furs held separate, uest 
Must ACCOMPANY THE SHIP- 
MENT. Take us up on this offer. Ship 


teday. Youtakeno risk. Our 
protects you. 
HILL BROS. FUR CO. 


St. Louis, Mo. 














IN YOUR 
SECTION “7g 


‘We need thousands of furs 
at once and will pay the price to 
ge. them. Must have fur shippers 
‘In every section this year. Send 
this coupon and tell your friends to 
write for BIGGS Prices at once. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


=. W. BIGGS 4@ CO. 
814 Biggs Bidg., Kanese City, Mo. 
Send FREE latest For Prices and Special 
Bargains in Trapping Supplies. Also catalog of 
Ma.! Order Snecialties 


‘ 
Name 


AdJress eon eeeesreeeres cecseceeoese ss co of 


DON’T | 





SHIP FURS DIRECT TO 





THE MOST MONEY 







years reliable service to fur shippers. 

Trapper’s Supply Catalog—Regular 

Price Lists, FREE. rite Today. 
FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 

773 Funsten Bidg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 











TEN 
ij F $ WHERE YOU GET 
FOR YOUR FURS 
We have made a record of 43 
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| indeed giad for this gave me a chance at 


| fering. 


| the day when I should catch “Big One. 


| it with the grass from the nest which was 
| blood-sprinkled and tied it to a branch. 
i The next morning when I walked over my 


tra were sprung, the bait gone but no 
| “Big One,”’ until I came to my weasel set 
there, fighting, pulling and digging lay 





HOW I CAUGHT “BIG ONE” 


I live in Clay county, South Dakota, not 
far from “The Big Muddy,” and trappin 
does not amount to mych in this part o 
the “Sunshine State.’’ However, when 
the golden corn has been shocked and 
stored in the crib, we boys make our 
winter spending money trapping. There 
was not much excitement in the trapping 
game until the latter part of the 1921-22 
season when a gigantic skunk made its 
appearance on our trapping grounds. Its 
tracks were first seen by the schoolboys 
who thought it was a raccoon or coyote. 
Its tracks seemed to be everywhere and 
after that all the trappers got excited 
about who was going to catch the “Big 
One,”’ as we named the big skunk. 

But the season ended and the “Big 
One” was still at large, all efforts to catch 
him having failed. For this there were 
two reasons: First, because most trappers 
around here use traps Nos. 1 and 1%, and 
such a large skunk as “Big One’’ could 
easily jerk out of such things and after 
once being caught, he became sly and sus- 
picious. 

During the summer we found signs of 
him everywhere, such as sucked bird eggs, 
dead mice and birdlings and a young 
rabbit partly eaten. A great longing for 
the trapping season to open came over me 
and how I waited with every trap in work- 
ing order, rifle cleaned, a good supply of 
bullets, bait, ete. But, in the first part of 
October “Big One” suddenly disappeared, 
much to our disappointment. 

But one day a friend of mine came and 
told me he had seen a large skunk in a 
brush pile south of our house. I went 
down to investigate and sure enough it 
was my old fritnd, “Big One.” I was 


him alone without the other trappers inter- 
So, when the first of December 
came, believe me, I was not slow in setting 
my fifteen traps. I set them in holes in 
the ground, hollow logs, stumps and brush 
piles. I caught many civet cats, and 
also rabbits, yet I was forever longing for 
” 

One day, as I walked over my trapline, 
I found a place where a weasel had robbed 


a mouse nest. I set a trap there covering 


trapline, it was the same old story, my 


my coveted treasure “Big One.” The 
little twenty-two that I carried spoke 
twice, striking both times and “‘Big One”’ 
fell asleep. I took him home and my 
sister took our picture. “Big One’’ was a 
mother skunk, having raised a fine family. 
1 caught several of her cubs. 

It pays to fasten a trap to a movable 
object because if I had not fastened my 
trap to a branch “Big One” would have 
jerked loose. I will send you a picture of 
‘Big One”’ and myself as soon as I get 
them finished. then vou ean just shaman 
giless he r size by mr height, WW hic h is close 
to six feet.—O, H., S. D 
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SHIP YOUR 


SILBERMAN 


The Reliabic Fur House 
That Paid 


MORE CASH 


last year—and will pay more 
this year. 

Somebody you know ships 
to Silberman. Ask him why. 
Shen Ta eeste 
fidential cut price catalog 
and Market Forecast. 


COMPARE 
OUR RETURNS 


S.SUSERMaS 











HIGHEST 
PRICES 


Honest Grading - Prompt Payment 


J KOURS 


HIDES-PELTS-WOOL 


Northwestern Hide & Fur, Inc. 
200 N. ist Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WE ALWAYS 
SATISFY THE SHIPPER 













rite 


You deal personally 7" =; 
with heads of company i nest ‘ 
—experts, 16 years with “or 
Funsten Bros. Highest 
crading! Full valua- 
tion! Spot cash! 
re guaranteed! 
EE market reports 
shipping tags, price lists! 


Ship Furs to 


MOSES 


117 Moser Fur Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Successful farmers like Successful Farming. 
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remendous 
’ demand 


UES * 
Taylor 


yj BEST FOR 7 FIFTY YEARS/{ 


Mammoth Fur Sales 


World’s leading buyers want enormous quantities now, assuring top 
of the market prices for all furs Taylor sells. Taylor shippers 
always receive the full benefit of this exceedingly keen competition. 


Ship Now 


Bundle up every pelt you have and ship today. We guarantee to 
pay you highest prices the market will justify on the standard 
Taylor grade. Send for free price list and shipping tags. WRITE 


F.C. Taylor Fur Co. tinge Bidy, St. Louis, Mo. 


HERsicovil 
RSKOVII) 


RLD’S LARGEST 


HOW TO HANDLE HIDES 


There are a few things that a farmer 
must know about farm hides in order to 
handle them without loss. Perhaps the 
most important step is the handling. 
Each year thousands of dollars are sacn- 
ficed because the skins are damaged or 
completely spoiled, rendering them unfit 
for anything except glue. Generally, 
spoiled hides can be prevented with little 
or no extra trouble. 

First of all, animals that die in the 
field, or are killed, should not be dragged 
if the skins are to be made into gar- 
ments. When this is done, the hair is 
broken and rubbed off in spots, as a 
rule. Should it be absolutely necessary 
to move the carcass, employ a stone boat 
or low sled for the purpose. So far as 
possible, skinning ought to be done 
where the animal has fallen. 

Most of us know that care ought to be 
taken so that no holes are made in the 
pelts. Many of us do not know that 
scored places, that is, spots where the 
knife does not go quite thru the hides, 
are as bad as holes for they must be re- 
paired if the skins are made into robes 
or coats and if sold to dealers, cut and 
scored pelts do not bring top prices. 

When the hide has been removed from 
a steer, calf or horse, spread it out and 
salt well, giving particular attention to 
the bloody places such as the head, neck, 
etc. Never roll the skin immediately 
but let lay for two or three days, then 
resalt again. Remember, you cannot use 
too much salt but you can employ too 
littl—and when you do, your hide is 
very apt to spoil. There fore, be sure to 
cover the hide with a large quantity of 
salt. This, by the way, draws out the 
moisture from the small capillaries in 
the skin. 

Now, many make the mistake of salt- 
ing only once, thinking that after this is 
done, the hide will suffer no damage. 
Experienced tanners and hide dealers, 
however, advocate salting again a second 
time after which the hide should lay two 
or three days longer. When this is done, 
the pelt will not spoil and may he rolled 
or bundled for shipment. 

Since attractive fur coats for women 
and men can be made from cattle and 
horse hides at small expense, more hides 
are being sent to the tanners to be made 
up than ever before. And it is no won- 
der when the cost runs from $20 up, YORK-THE 
making the total outlay much less than — LL GET jose by We Need All of Your FURS. Send Shay vameing Shipment. If 
even a fairly good cloth coat. Garments BETTER GRADING ——— ate ~~ Tg See ae Check will 


like these are preferred for driving since 
and BIGGEST PAY Treasure Books of Supplies at Lowest Cost, Guaranteed Price 
they give such good wear and above all FOR YOUR CATCH FREE Sits, Setar han atin nee cee, oe ae 


are very warm, being wind, rain and 

moth proof. _ Ca W. IRVING HERSKOVITS, FUR CO., Inc., Dept. 214, 109 West 24th St., New York 
When shipping to a tannery, it is best 

to send the skins in burlap bags or boxes. 

However, most of those handling hides to 

furnish metal tags free, so all one has to 10 50% N tas, 

do is to write for them. About the only more for DB 

thing necessary in the selection of a hide By shipping toustl than aby selling at home. We are the largest Hi Hide and Fur House 

for a coat or robe, generally speaking, r ip the N. 30 years. Prompt cash returns guaranteed. No commission. 


to see that it is well furred, that is, HIDES “TANNED INTO ROBES $2. 50 to $10.00 


winter skin rather than a summer hide. Harness, Sole Lace, Shoe Lea 
. y . ther exchanged f. id » also Furs, - 
The latter should always be sold for they facture Robes, Coats. Our 450 page Hunters’ Fae J mond =? Guide tells how 
never make up well in garments —G. J. to become a successful trapper, how to raise Skunk, Fox. PEND. your Hides, Furs, 
T., Ohio. Pelts, Tallow to us. We pay the most money. Write for mm list. 
ANDERSCH Smeete DEPT, 22, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
BAIT USED IN ‘TRAPPING . Helps You Catch 


What baits are considered best for 
catching the mink and muskrat?— 
A. D. B., Minn. 





































































cot far fecelving boos, 0 St 








Common baits employed for mink traps Wo will if you desire submit 
include muskrat and rabbit flesh cut into Our check will prove that here se for yourreply. Write 
small chunks. Fish also is a good bait. | § we oat Renee aration, s a ag ag Baie 
The heads and intestines of fowls are f ay EUGENE DONZELOT & SON 

; ; years of success are based on Established 1844 
usually effective. For muskrats, which ’ that policy. 207 Denselot Bidg., St. Louis, Me, 
are strictly vegetarian, corn, apples, pota- 7 SHIP US NOW 
toes, parsnips, carrots, and so on, work ' all your furs—we send check the #7 I O A 
excellently as bait. Remember that one Ns i een y Be ‘: E UR GENT/p SHip 
bait may be good on one occasion, but aj tags, trapper’s supply catalog, Represent Biggs Fur rE. 


worthless on another. e+ McCULLOUGH & TUMBACH coat cation, Be 6 veal Den 


« ying raw furs from —- 
133 ¥. Main St. neighbors. Make your connec- 
g ¢ Ov ae  &. Louls, Mo. tion Now. Write TODAY! Gr 
Se Pai Nid Ce bas ce te US 
a ; “ 1214 Biggs Building, Kansas City, Missouri 
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t 
Real Job 


In the Auto and 
Tractor Business 


Read what these men are doing—men no 
brighter or cleverer than you. Come to either 
of my great training shops on the Biggest FREE 
offer ever made. 

















NS 
“My garage and Ford Agen- 
cy is a big success. I owe it 
all to MeSweeny Training.” 
G. Smith, W. Alexandria, O. 






No book training here! You can't learn the 
Auto and Tractor business from books, In 

Py ote you learn with tools and actual 
°o a 









and the rest 
have, come 
to one of the 
MoSweeny 
Bchools and 











pear- 
est school, FREE 
BOARD and that’ 
not all either. I” 













McSweeny Train- 
ing will place you 
in this job 


FREE 
BOOK 


My bie illustrated 
training book tells 
how others are suo- 
oveding Write for 
it and my special of- 
fer now. Write to 
the nearest school,as McSweeny Training 
Il pay railroad fare paves the way to jobs 
only to the nearest. lik 


McSWEENY 


Auto, Tractor and Electrical 


a 





































J. H. MeSWEENY, Pres. Dept. 127 
meer - | Auto, Tractor and Electrical 
Schools, McSweeny Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, or Cleveland, Ohio 
(Address nearest school.) 
Without any obligation, send me your big FREE catalogue, 
Aleo information regarding especial temporary tuition offer. 


Name 


City ‘ BRASS ccccccccccsses 


(No facilities for colored etm tents.) 











USES FOR WORNOUT TIRES 

The wagon box of the junk dealer’s cart 
is often the final resting place of old 
wornout automobile tires that have passed 
the stage of usefulness. On many farms 
the tires do not even fall into the posses- 
sion of the junk man for a small price; they 
remain as a nuisance always under foot in 
the farm garage or machine shed. We 
have found one young farmer who has 
found several uses for his old casings, com- 
mon farm uses that may be of interest to 
others. 

This man takes his old tires to the har- 
ness maker in his town and has them cut 
lengthyse into two-inch and three-inch 
strips, depending upon the size and condi- 
tion of the tires. e wide strips he uses 
for “cleats” on the runway leading into his 
dairy barn and hog barns. To hold the 
cleats in place he uses eightpenny nails 
driven thru the little tins commonlyused 
for putting on tarred paper. The tins 

ive a larger holding surface to the nail 
eads, preventing the latter from pulling 
through the rubber and fabric. 

So tough are these cleats that they will 
stretch slightly under the weight of cows 
or fat hogs without breaking. Moreover, 
they stand the constant wearing of sharp 
hoofs without becoming worn down—a 
common fault of ordinary wooden cleats. 
Under his test, cleats made from old tires 
have been in use for two years and at 
present seem to be as as the day 
they were nailed down. 

For Slippery Places 

It goes without saying that the footing 
animals gain on the sabbey surface—for 
the strips are placed tread side up—is far 
better than that found on unyielding 
wooden cleats. The fact that the tire 
cleats cost nothing, whereas good wooden 
cleats do cost something if bought at the 
lumber yard, is an item to be kept in 
mind. Tho this farmer has his strips cut 
for him by a harness maker who has the 
right kind of sharp tools, any farmer could 
do the same job with a sharp knife and 
straight edge. 

Do doormats made of strips of old tires 
sound possible? He makes them. At the 
back door of the farm house, at the door of 
the milk house, at the granary door and 
inside of the cow stable he has placed a 
homemade mat that is the best shoe- 
cleaner we have yet seen. Here’s how 
they are made: 

Take one-inch boards about twenty 
inches in length and four inches wide. Six 
boards are required for each mat. Lay the 
boards parallel and two inches apart. Nail 
two-inch strips of old tire across the boards 
placing the first strip an inch from the edge 
or ends of boards. Space the strips two 
inches apart. ‘This will make twenty mats 
20x36 inches in size, with five strips of 
rubber running the long way. Here, as we 
learned in the runway cleats, round tins 
are used to prevent nailheads from pulling 
thru. If the nails are well clinched on the 
under side of the supporting boards, the 
mats will last for years. 

As compared to ordinary door mats, 
these have several advantages in addition 
te the saving in cost of the purchased 
article. They are pliable and may be 
roiled up and stored when not needed; 
they may be readily cleaned by picking 
them up, shaking the adhering dirt thru 
the two-inch spaces between rubber strips 
and boards, then “sousing” them with a 
pail or two of water.—J. H. A., Wis. 


\ tenth of Ohio’s farm products goes 
each year to the upkeep of insect pests, 
crop reports and government surveys 
indicate. Other states are paying a similar 
toll. 
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To McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 


The “Old Re"labie’’ In the Northwest. 
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a More strength— more speed— 
more power—m ore comfort! 
That's the com bination that 
makes the new Harley-Davidson 
*“Stream-Line’’ the greatest 
motorcycle value ever offered 
the farmer. 
27 improvements! 

Yet the price is reduced! 
For quick trips to town, rail- 
road, creamery, school—a 
Harley-Davidson will give you 
almost daily use. Master of the 
worst roads—no ‘‘winter 
troubles."”” One-fourth the u 
keep of an automobile. ¢ 
miles for a dollar—gas, oil, 
tires and all!) 

Ask your dealer for a free demonstra- 
en and his Pay-as-You-Ride plan. 
rite us for illustrated literature on 
new “‘Stream-Line’’ modei—F REE. 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 
Dept. 8. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Get this FREE 


Teaches you how to use 
SMOOTH-ON No. 1 





car or tractor, stops 
ed water 


In your home, stops leaks 
in pipes, tanks, boilers, 
pails, ete. 

In the shop, makes tight 
joints on iron, brass, lead, 
concrete, wood, etc. Makes 
handies and screws tight, 
anchors loose posts in con- 
crete, etc. 

Write for and read the 
book. Get Smooth-On No. 1 in 
7-02.,1,65 07 10-1. tin at your 
hardware store, 


Smooth-On Mfg. Co., 


Dept 45,574 Communipaw. Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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American Organization, 

headed by the real American SS pt. 
given reliabie, better service in ing hides 
and skins and pking fur coats. vor cent yy 
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Restihine the bides and skins yourself. e 
guarantee our work. 
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LOBE 


212S.E.First St. Moines, Ia. 
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PRICES LOWER NOW ON 
Shaw Motor Attachment 








Makes any bike a dependable motorcy- 
cle at little cost. Send teard for 
Free Literature and Low Prices! 
SHAW MPG.CO., Dep 40, Kas. 
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THE BOOK TABLE 
The books listed here can be obtained post- 
paid at the prices quoted, and also others in 
which you are interested, thru the Successful 
Farming Book Department, Des Moines, lowa. 
Farm Economics, by App. This book 
includes a study of farm accounts, cost 
accounts, rental, marketing, farm capital 
and credit, the farm layout and related 
subjects in the fields of farm economics 
and farm management. Well bound and 
easily read. It contains 700 pages and 
248 illustrations. Price $3. Lippincott. 
Practical Poultry Production, by Lamon 
and Kingborne. All important types and 
breeds are illustrated. There are also 
plentiful pictures of equipment and opera- 
tions that emphasize the text and also 
carry a lesson in themselves. It contains 
lists of reference works, valuable tables 
and score cards. Such subjects as breed- 
ing, incubation, feeding, caponizing, cull- 
ing, diseases, pests, etc., are treated. 
Price $2. Webb. 
; Farm Blacksmithing, by Drew. A book 
that contains simple instructions on how 
to furnish a shop, welding, general repair- 


° 
ing, making tools, shoeing horses, rope Buying 


splicing, etc. It is neatly bound, well 
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ET the children buy Dad a useful 
' ; Christmas Gift— something he will 
illustrated a contains 100 pages. Price Dad Ss really appreciate—a good Dietz 


75 cents. Webb. 


Oo””,S,———C—C<CM a CWSU CUP 


Productive Beekeeping, by Pellett. For Ch e Lantern. 

either the beginner or the bs serienced bee- ristmas 

keeper, there is much valuable information ° If Dad is like many other Dads he probably 

in this book. It tells how to start with Gift : : 

bees, about wintering, diseases and ene- needs a new Dietz Lantern or two right now, 

mies, and the many other problems that but he may keep on forgetting to buy new 

must be solved every year. Price $3. 9 aie 

Lippincott. ones unless old Santa’s unfailing memory 
) The Farm Woodlot, by Cheyney and helps him out. 

———e oy is — - more inter- 

est taken in the farm woodlot now than : Sate 

ever before. With the rapid reduction Dad will doubtless prefer a Dietz Cold Blast 

of our great forests has develoea the Lantern that sheds light like a full moon. 

need of a source of fuel, posts and small Ask the dealer to show you Dietz “D-Lite” 

farm timbers near at home. This book Peon re y 

is well suited for those interested in the and “Blizzard” Cold Blast Lanterns. They 

best methods of developing and using their are the best. 


farm woodlot. Price $3.50. MacMillan. 
| Management and Breeding of Horses, by 
, Harper. Many people believe that a strong 
| swing toward horses is due. To be sal- 
able or most useful on the farm, a horse 
must be sound, of good stock and properly 
developed. This book covers the subject 
of horses very completely. Includes the 
saddle and driving horse as well as the 
drafter. Representative chapters are 
given to judging, anatomy and unsound- 
ness, principles of breeding, market 
classes, feeding, training, barns, ete. Each 
breed, including mules and asses, is given 
at least one chapter. Price $2.50 Orange 
Judd. 

Farm Meats, by Helser. Cold weather 
and the holidays increase the demands for 
meat. Farm folks are no longer satisfied 
with unpalatable, salt pork. As a result, 
better methods of killing and curing farm 
meats have been developed. Helser has 
collected these in a book of 275 pages that 
is fully illustrated. Price $2. 60. Mac- 
Millan. 

Judging Farm Animals, by Plumb. High 
priced land and feed have forced out the 
poor, inefficient livestock that once was 
common on the farms of the Middle 
West. However, there is still room for 
improvement. The greatest improvement 


Why Bayes Eanine When o Low-Priced 
can be made when the breeder has 


definite goal to work toward. The ideal “WORK-A-FORD” 


types of all classes of livestock are de-| | can be used with your Ford for for all work? Your 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY 
NEW YORK 

Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
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scribed and pictured in this book with the ~~ -p —— — your on 
scale of prints by which they are judged | | rss iaetion Chrtch Puttey.Coveror rayuntee 
Price $3. Orange Judd. My et oe ~ 
et WORK-A-FORD CO., 853 Madison Terminal, CHICAGO 
Smut cost Kansas $6,000,000 this year. Write for our free Guide Books and 
One-eighth of all wheat shipped this PATEN] “Record of Invention Blank’ before dis- 
season has been smutty. Seed treatment | your invention for cur Enameination’ pom ye te md You should aS 
as | } yo e 0 rea et 
insures against it, | Vi CTOR J. "EVANS & co., WASHINGTON. b. c. Bonny before buying farm merc schendise 
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“Have received more stations 


Okla. “More 
than pleased with my Miraco— 
have 125 stations on my —< te 
@ate.””—C. Gilland, F in, 
Texas. “Gest set I ever used. 

heard and Call- 
» Vern- 










not try any other set. Am getting 
S.with mine."’—J. C.Brown,Albertvi 


COAST TO COAST RECEPTION 
verified by Miraco users 

AKOTA HEARS WN. Y. 
NORTH A “+ HEARS oho ¥ 


A 
**Miraco has been working “Relieve Miraco best on 
fine. Have heard from coast market. Hear stations all 
to coast many ste- over U.S. AlsoCuba. Hear 
tlons in Canada and Cuba.’’ » me Cal. most every 
- ; anderson, Turtle ."'—Mre, F. KR. 
whee, lil. 
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MAIL COUPON BELOW 
for latest bulletins, 
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A Wonderful Receiver 


for the Farm Home 


There's nothing will add more pleasure 
to the rural home than a powerful §tube 


Stromberg-Carlson 


No. 1A Neutrodyne Receiver 


The broadcast programs of the whole 
continent are within its range. You get 
music, market reports, songs, speeches 
with remarkable volume and naturalness 
of tone. So simple a child can operate it. 

The same station is found always at 
the same dial setting. Economizes half 
the battery current required for many 
other Receivers. 


Uses Head Sets or Loud Speaker. Beau- 
tifully finished in Adam- Brown Mahogany 
and will last indefinitely 


Ask Your Radio Dealer 


If he t suppl te us. 
Tiustrated folder free. 


Carison Telaghons Mig. Co. 
wee . we . 
Licensed by Jadependent Radio Manu- 


actures, Inc 
Hazeltine Patents Nos. 1,450,080 and 
1,489,223 


































Fitted with Atkins Special Stee! Guaranteed Saw 


THIS LOG AND TREE SAW $2 195 


DOWN 
easity TREES 
CARRIED 





It’s King of the 
Free, Established 1890. 


Folding Sawing Machine Co., 2633 S. State St., Chicago, Ill. 


® Cords in 10 Hours by one man. 
woods. Catalog Y-77 





RADIO TUBES REBUILT 


actual cost of new tube 
e repair 


HARVARD RADIO LABORATORIES, SO. BOSTON, MASS. 


Send old tubes for immed- 
or write for circular. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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FORESTRY AND THE FARMER | 
Continued from page 11 
his timberland, by keeping out fire at all 
times, and above all by leaving land un- 
suited for the plow in such a condition 
that it will be kept continuously at work 
producing timber crops. 

It is especially important that trees be 
kept growing along the banks and slopes 
of streams. In hilly country some erosion, 
of course, is bound to take place under 
any circumstances. However, when the 
soil cover of trees, underbrush, and forest 
litter is kept intact this small amount of 
erosion is seldom harmful, since only the 
lighter soil particles are washed away. But 
when this protective cover is interfered 
with, whether by fire, destructive logging, 
overgrazing, or unwarranted clearing of 
forest land for cultivation, the proportion 
of coarser, infertile materials washed away 
increases greatly and transforms erosion 
into a destructive force, difficult of control 
and capable of doing untold damage. 

Farm forestry is a subject about which 
we hear a great deal nowadays. It 
doesn’t involve anything particularly 
new. On the contrary it calls for the 
application of old principles. Scientific 
forestry doesn’t differ from other scientific 





United States department of agriculture 


service has been making farm forestry one 
of the major activities of the department 
and has been endeavoring to start farmers 
everywhere to thinking about timber 
crops. County agricultural agents in 
many states are including farm forestry 
in their programs of work and the next 
few years should see a really big step 
taken toward the reforestation of denuded 
timberland as well as the installation of 
better forestry practice on land which is 
now producing timber. 

I believe that all a farmer has to do in 
order to be impressed with the growing 
searcity of timber is to buy some lumber 
for a farm building at the retail lumber 
yard. The prices he must pay will start 
1im thinking, or I miss my guess. 

Seventy-five years ago the lumber busi- 
ness of the United States got under way on 
a big national scale. Excellent timber in 
vast quantities was available. It was cut 
at a rapid rate and lumber was cheap be- 
cause of the enormous resources with 
| which our nation was favored by the Al- 
mighty. What a different picture now! 
Certain valuable species of timber are 
entirely extinct so far as the majority of us 
jare concerned. Other desirable species 
| are very scarce and consequently high 
| priced. And even at that the less valuable 
species are so high em that the roughest 
| kinds of farm buildings are costly. 
| How much better off, then, is that 
| farmer who has his own woodlot to draw 
upon for his fence posts, his rough lumber, 
| and his fuelwood. Equally important, al- 
|so, is the fact that timber growing for 
| profit is becoming more and more feasible. 
This country already has enough plow 
land to meet its needs for years to come. 
In fact, there is more cut-over and idle 
| land in Wisconsin—some 13,000,000 acres 
—than there is improved farm land. In 
Michigan at the average rate of settlement 
for the past twenty years it will require 
380 years to improve the present area of 
_cut-over land and the remaining timber- 
| land that soon will be cut over. In Min- 
| nesota at the rate of clearing and settle- 
| ment for the past forty years it would take 
| nearly a century to absorb into farms even 
| the best part of the land now lying idle. 

Thus the tradition that all cut or 
burned over forest land, or even the 
greater part of it, is being taken by agri- 
| culture is clearly disproven. Why, then 
| should America keep on denuding natural 
timberland, most of which is unsuited for 
'the plow? To do so not only adds to the 
|burden of carrying the dead loss that 
|such idle land creates but at the same 

















forms of agriculture in its essentials. The | 
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Radio 

[It is a delight to opunts a Crosley. The immedi- 

ate response to the turn of the dials; the clear- 
ness of reception from far distant — the real 
ease with which interference may tuned out; 
all help to make Crosley reception distinctive and 
exceptionally pleasurable. The very low cost at 
which this really remarkable radio performance 
ean be obtained places Crosley seta within the 
reach of all—the ideal Christ mas gift. 

Bring Continued Happiness to All With a Crosley Radio. 
FOR SALE BY GOOD DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Write for Complete Catalog 
THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
Powel Crosley, Jr., President 
1237 Alfred St. Cincinnati, O. 


Crosley Owns and Operates Broadcasting Station WLW. 


Crosley Two Tube 
| Model 51, $18.50 


With tubes and Cros- 
y Phones, $30.25 
Crostey Regenerative Re- 
| ceivers are licensed un- 
| der Armstrong U. 8. 
Patent 1,113,149. 
| Prices West of the Rock- 
| tes, add 10%. 


HEAR MUSIC AND TALKING 
1000 MILES AWAY 


New Radio Set Has No Outside Wires 
or Storage Batteries 


The new Trans-continental Radiophone which is 
the most simple, and the clearest toned radio set 
you have ever listened to, is the invention of Mr. 
G.M. Coats, of Chicago. This radio outfit is distinctly 
different from most others. No outside wires needed. 
No troublesome storage batteries. It comes com- 
plete, in a beautiful mahogany finish cabinet 
(console type) and a loud speaker built right in so 
the entire family can listen to it just like a 
phonograph. It is guaranteed to have a range of 
1,000 miles. Listen to the musical-concerts, singing, 
lectures, and speeches. Get the market reports, 
latest news and returns of the big games by radio. 
Mr. Coats wants to place one of his amasing new 
radio outfits in each locality and is now making a 
special reduction of 40 per cent in price for the 
first outfit placed in each community. Write 
Mr, G. M. Coats, 338 West 47th St., Chicago, 
for his special low price offer and be the first in 
your locality. 






























WAY Radio Sets are amazing values at 
Users get stations from New York to Fi ¥ 
Operate with either dry celts or storage batteries. Beautiful 
cabinet finished in mahogany with new platinum-finished 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Don't pay $100 to $150. cite 
for our money-saving pian and literature. 
2-Tube Set - $29.50 
4-Tube Set - 59.50 


Biggest possibilities heard of. 
Dealers - Agents: Write for pian and Gea —s 


THE FARAWAY RADIO CO. 663 W. THIRD ST.. CINCINNATI, 0. 
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Powers Well Machine 
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time fails to replace America’s absolutely 
essential timber supply. 

Reforestation and the successful pro- 
duction of timber crops depend first of all 
on the prevention of forest fires. The 
fire menace cannot be overemphasized. 
Nature never intended that land should 
be swept by flames, and no area that has 
been burned over can grow timber as well 
as an area that has never felt the devas- 
tating effects of the “Red Enemy.” 

In America today there are 81,000,000 
acres of idle forest land, much of which 
has been so devastated by fire that it will 
never reproduce trees unless artificially 
restocked, yet this vast area would have 
produced successful timber erops if man, 
who reaped the benefits of nature’s hs undi- 
work, had in his cutting given constructive 
thought to tomorrow. 

To fully realize what fire is doing to 
assist in making lumber scarce and high 
priced in this country consider these 
figures: The annual average number of 
forest fires in the United States for the 
seven years from 1916 to 1922 stands at 
36,100, the number of acres burned at 
10,954,100, of which 7,244,000 acres was 
forest land, and the damage at $16,463,- 
000, exclusive of the intangible and indi- 
rect damage to young growth, watershed 
protection, and other forest uses which 
cannot be measured in dollars. It is 
significant to know that approximately 
80 percent of these forest fires are caused 
by human carelessness and are therefore 
preventable. I am wondering if it isn’t 
high time for every American citizen tosay: 

“America’s timber supply shall no 
longer be wasted by fire. No longer shall 
America’s forest land be kept from grow- 
ing timber because of this scourge of 
flames.” 

When wecan all say that—when public 
opinion exerts its might—a better day will 
have dawned not only for us but for our 
children and our children’s children. 

What. shall be done to aid forestry in 
America? This is a question often asked. 
Well, there are many things to be done, 
but first of all, it seems to me, we need a 
national forestry policy. The committee 
on reforestation of the United St.tes 
senate has legislative proposals now under 
consideration and good results will un- 
doubtedly come from the discussion and 
action in congress this winter. 

We need to extend the public ownership 
of forest land. Only one-fifth of America’s 
forest and is owned by-the public. But 
this one-fifth will never meet the country’s 
needs. And all five-fifths will be no more 
than enough even if intensive forestry is 
practiced. Our forest problem can only 
be solved by public action and publicen- 
terprise. 

Along with the reasonable extension of 
public holdings comes a more important 
step—the creation of conditions favorable 
to the practice of sound forestry by private 
owners of forest land. Tax adjustment 
and adequate fire protection are two of the 
major points that must be considered in 
this connection. 

Then there is the research end of fores- 
try to solve scientific problems relating to 
tree growth, planting, forest diseases and 
insects, fire control, utilization of wood 
prevention of waste, and many kindred 
subjects. The department of agriculture 
already has the forest products labors atory 
at Madison, Wis., and eight forest experi- 
ment stations operated in close cooperation 
with state agricultural colleges to help 
with the more scientific aspects of forestry 
and to spread the results of their investi- 
gations so that this knowledge may be 
yractically applied by all owners of forest 
ead 

The federal government has its shoulder 
to the wheel, but the main driving force 
must come from you and all other Ameri- 
can citizens if the free and unstinted use 
of our country’s forest and water re- 
sources is to keep on forming the basis of 
our ever-expanding civilization, 
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FRFEF For 30 Days 


No Money Down 


Never before has any farm or shop engine manu- 
facturer made a bona fide no-money-down offer on J 
We are daring to make such an of- (C 













will do. We want you to prove to yourself that 
the OTTAWA is the easiest engine to start; uses 
less fuel and does more work per horse-power 
than any other engine you ever saw. 

Your request to try this engine is all we ask. You do not 












send a penny down— you get your engine first. After you hr 
tried the engine right at your own by? for fall THIRT site ¥ 
then send us the small payment of $4.96 a month. 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


We don’t buy our engines from someone else and 
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‘A F then sell them to you. We build them in our 
money while you test it. Then pay for 
it in Small Monthly Payments, Without Interest. 
the OTTAWA easier to start. Throttling gov- 

most reliable engine and will last 
longer. Investigate it now before 
ever made on a 13¢ horse-power engine. Other sizes 

2% to 22 horse-power at proportionally low monthly payments— 


own plant. We know just what goes into 
them and we test every engine 3 times 
KY TRIAL~ 
9 b Use KEROSENE or GASOLINE 
OTTAWA Engines run on kerosene or gasoline 
ernor, WICO Magneto ignition. Thousands upon 
thousands of shopmen and farmers 
tee LY ing tO TEST IT FOR THIRTY DAYS, 
© whole your to bey © 70% want. No interest; no C. O. D.; no 
tiresome red tape. GET FULL INFORMATION RIGHT NOW. 


before you receive it. You keep your 
without changing. New patented Venturi makes 
eee Willonly use theOTTAWA. Itis the 
Smallest Mohthly Payments 
Write For FREE Book!. 
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ottawa § 
Just send your name and 4 MFG. CO. 
Use the Coupon—{y5. os ead one 
or the attached coupon for the New OTTAWA Catalog. 4 ot Pittsburgh, Pa. j 


Please send me 

4 your FREE Book 

and Special “No 

Money Down” Offer 
on OTTAWA Engines. 4 


It’s yours FREE. We want you to have this book 
before you test any engine. Find out about this 
trial offer before you choose an engine. Write Today. - 


HH. C. OVERMAN, President 


OTTAWA MFG. COMPARY - 


518-J King St., OTTAWA, KANSAS vA PS otal attr EO ET ! 
Desk 518-5 Magee Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 















Why work for small pay? Learn 
auto re paring. I can train you 


scarce. Try, an and find one an 
oucan be one. EARN BIG MONEY No - 
ied. mecha: 


experience nee need if you are 
come to Detroit 3, oy School. 
a ty Se ee 7 Ley a: 
tages here. uipment, thoro' 
training peer heehee course ois will start youto 


te today for facts. 
5 Michigan 4 State Automobile Scheel 
Building Detroit, Michigan 


aws Wood Fast 
(Does the Work of 10 Men—1/ 20 Cost) 


This WITTE Log Saw uses Kerosene or Gasoline 
and will cutfrom 10 to 25 cords of wood a day. 
Easy to operate and move, New device makes 
easy startingin any temperature. Trouble-proof. 
Fells trees and saws theminto blocks—runs other 
farm machinery. Fast money maker and big labor 
saver. Only smal] amount down, 












Fre pate Book. ate ee Pesenent _ Make 
rices. No obligation, (ole a: bal 
WITTE ENGINE OR! 
6614 Witte Bldg. . Mo. | I Will Teach You at Home 
<sit Empire pita, Fi ar Bapert Auto chante soyon can 
uto anic. »8O you can 
Free Book for Auto Mechanis | noid tietecer positions paying 


$200 to $400 a Month 
Thousands of men I have trained are 
today holdi good jobs as 

mechanics or foremen or are in | oe for remy 





Henry Rahe, who has trained more than 
50,000 Auto Mechanics, has just published a 
new illustrated study course of immense 
value to the home mechanic. You can ob- 
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/ CAN MAKE You 
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tain a copy free by writing him at 1671 
Rahe Bidg., Locust Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Our advertisements are always guaranteed, 








place my graduates in 
if you "re not —s This is your 
J. Bias, Pres. 





chance. Write today for free book. 
Engineering School, 24110 St, Lincoln, Neb. 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 








This derartment of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics. favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
mot necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonableletters as our space will permit. 





LIKES THE COVER 

Tust received the November issue of 8. F. You 
should have heard the exclamations: “‘How beauti- 
full" from every member of the family (there are 
seven of us) over the cover page. It is certainly a 
work of art 

To me, there is something so beautiful about the 
autumn. The farmer has worked hard all summer 
und, when autumn comes, his crops all harvested, 
he can relax, look back over the past season, make 
plans for the new year coming and plan to correct 
any mistakes he may have made. His harvest 
garnered, he and his family can devote a few min- 
utes each day thanking the Almighty for their 
many blessings 

We look forward each month for our next copy 
of 8. F. and would not be without it.—Mrs. E. & 
lowa 

WOULD CURB FAKERS 

I am writing to let you know that 8. F. is the 
most interesting paper in all editions that I ever 
saw. lam your friend and helper as long as you 
continue making it as your are now—good, clean 
and educational 

“Our Bulletin” ws the best of all, in a way, as the 
important things discussed there make you study. 

| am for better schools, as I see you folks are, and 
I say “Down with booze” and soft drinks, but 
really, don't you think that there should be a way 
of curbing these money-making fakers who promise 
great things for $1.98, then send you a little, old 
something that isn't worth a cent—or worse, still— 
never send a thing? If these could be cut out, or 
even limited, America would be far better off.— 
R. E. H., Mo. 


CHILD LABOR LAW 

If the proposed Child Labor Law should become 
a part of our Constitution, then the different states 
could enact any law which would not conflict with 
it. If any state should enact a law that no child 
under eighteen could labor without a permit from 
some official or some commission, it would result in 
increasing the already too heavy burden of taxation 
as such an official or commission would be paid a 
high salary for the work. 

It w true that children need protection from 
over-work in some cases and it seems to me that 
they need protection in the right to be trained to 
work and how to work. 

In order to protect one child it is not ny | to 
endanger all children or their parents with selfish 
exploitation by self-seeking politicians. 

Let us say to our representatives: ‘The Child 
Labor Law is not sound. Vote it down.” We can 
wait until congress will enact a law which will be 
right and wise.—Mrs. M. G., Kans. 


THERE'S A DIFFERENCE 

C. 8., Towa, says that the first miracle that Jesus 
performed was the making of wine, that He passed 
wine at the last supper, and that no one can be a 
good Christian and a prohibitionist at the same 
time, 

I might say that no one can be a drunkard and a 
good Christian at the same time. But let that pass 

The bible does not say that the wine made by 
Jesus was intoxicating, nor does it say that anyone 
got drunk on it. At the last supper Jesus said that 
He would drink no more wine until He drank it new 
in His Father's kingdom. 

The Eighteenth Amendment does not prohibit 
the drinking of new wine. You may drink of it as 
freely as you choose. It is new wine that Jesus said 
that He would drink in the Father's kingdom, and 
if we are to follow Jesus, we will drink only new 
wine also, if we drink any at all. 

The Eighteenth Amendment prohibits intoxi- 
cating liquors only.—L. N. 8. 


WHAT IS A BUSINESS MAN? 

Business is the management of capital. Excluding 
a few of the very largest corporations, I think a 
survey would show that the investment of the 
average farmer equals, if it does not exceed, the 
investment of the average merchant or manufac- 
turer. Why, then, is not the farmer, strictly 
speaking, a business man? What man without a 
very real business ability has a chance of succeeding 
on the farm? The day of the man who farmed at 
an actual loss and retired wealthy on the increase 
in land valuation is past. The man who farms to- 
day must have a very definite technical knowledge 
or he will get nowhere 

The only excuse that I can see for classifying the 
farmer and laborer together is the fact that they 
both wear overalls when they are on the job and 
I feel that it would be just as reasonable to classify 
a clothing salesman with the railroad president for, 
as a general propostion, the salesman would be the 
better dressed. 

Anyone will agree with me that it takes more 
brains to figure the selling price of a hog so as to 
produce a reasonable margin of profit than it does 
to figure the selling price of a suit of clothes, the 





overhead will increase its cost and change in style 
will decrease its value. With the hog the same is 
true except that the cost increases more rapidly 
and so the farmer must have a keener judgment to 
know at what time he must sell whether he gets his 
price or not. 

Cooperation is gradually bringing the farmer into 
his own and eventually he will get to the place 
where he can say, ‘‘the price is so much,” instead 
of ‘what will you give?” The time is coming when 
the farmer will contract to furnish so much f of 
a certain grade, or so much wheat, the same as the 


steel mill agrees to furnish the railroad company 
with so much steel at a certain price. This will, of 
course, not be done by the individual farmer 


but by his agent; and when that time comes, your 
farmer wit Enews in the spring just how much of 
each commodity he must selune and the differ- 
ence between his estimated and his actual produc- 
tion will be adjusted thru his farm agency so that if 
he is short on pork but long on potatoes, the differ- 
ence will be made up by some fellow who has had 
the reverse result. When that time comes, specula- 
tion in farm produce will be a thing of the past and 
the farmer will be working on a definite schedule 
and will know just where he is going to get off. 

Of course, the farmer will then be operating a 
trust but if their powers are not abused, the trusts 
are an immeasurable benefit to the country. In 
closing, I want to reiterate: If the farmer is not 
a business man, he won't long be a farmer.— 
A. P. P., Minn. 


A LOYAL FRIEND 

May this mark the day of happiness, good health 
and prosperity. My dear friends, this will make 
me a member with your wonderful paper. I would 
not be without it, because I know what I have 
learned from it. was with you when you made 
that drive for that big press, and did all I could 
to help you along ard id of my work, to 
make this a better world to live in. We ail know 
that where there is a will there is a way. 

I will send you a picture to show you what I have 
learned from 8. F. I told lots of people that there 








What S. F. brought one reader 


never was a better farm paper printed in the 
world than 8S. F. If a man can't spend $1 in six 
years for a book like this, he better quit. 

I wish you could print our picture in 8. F. just 
to show some of them what this jpow brings to 
us if we only study it.—C. W. B., Ili. 


NOW AND FORTY YEARS AGO 

In your issue of October, W. E. E. says there are 
no cheap farms. He also says things the farmer has 
to buy are as cheap now as forty years ago. He 
doesn't know what he is talking about. I hap- 
pened to be in the mercantile business forty years 
ago, selling the very best calicoes at five cents per 
yard, best coffee at ten cents per pound (green), 
wagons at $50 to $60 complete, and all merchandise 
down in proportion. He says he knows farming 
from Maine to Texas, but Fdoubt very much if he 
would know enough to tell a farm from a frog pond. 

And as to poor, ignorant C. 8S. of Iowa, he is 
certainly to be pitied. —E. A. E., Okla. 


WOULD SHOOT SPECULATORS 

There is one thing that can be done. Here it is: 
Advise the farmers thru the magazine that they 
must have separa to the cost of their production 
when they sell. 

That if they sell regardless of cost, they are 
working a h hip upon other farmers. 

That they must count interest on capital in- 
vested and their own and their family's labor. 

That all goods purchased by them are charged to 
them on this basis. 

That the labor organisations have succeeded in 
getting big wages by counting the cost of hving 
properly and sticking together. ; 
hat all labor organizations that have raised 
their pay envelopes are getting these raises out of 
the farmer, because all rests on the farmers who 
sroduce the food It ~~ not whether the food 

peanuts, pickies or peac e8. 

A single issue of 8. F. will start the ball rolling, 
so that enough farmers will wake up and hold their 
stuff for just prices to enable them to raise prices. 
At present these things are not in enough farmers’ 
heads. I think you should publish a map of the 
United States and possibly of some of the com- 
peting countries, showi sections the 
difference in cost of production in the various 
sections. This ought to be done each year by the 
agricultural department at Washington. : 

is no need of a “goat” to take up legis- 
lative blunders. The farmer can get “cost plus” 
just as well as sayene else, and statesmen will not 
= hermed to help it on. If a farmer gets $1.50 








for wheat, then all charges will be added to the 
consumer and most properly. 

One thing you can do, if you want to help the 

farmer, is to go after the system of useless specu- 
lating. 
Tell the world, if you can, why any two-legged 
stiff in human form, with money from decayed for- 
tunes, shall have the privilege of checking all 
civilizing effort, holding up the toiling millions to 
any degree he chooses, naming the sum that will 
satisfy him. The day ought to come when the world 
will have such stiffs decently shot. 

Are you aware that all excessive profits are 
confiscations? 

Are you aware that al! remedies that will return 
these excessive profits to the people are not 
“radical’’?—A. B. H., Wash. 


FARMERS NOT SNOBS 

I lived on a farm sixty-three years. I have never 
thought a farm hand, if industrious, capable and 
honest, was looked down upon nor considered “‘left 
out,” or his wife and children. 

In the community in which I lived there were 
mostly small dairy farms and farm help as a rule 
were neighbors, men and boys, where there was a 
surplus of help and lack of sufficient income. You 
may be sure they were not looked down on, but if a 
steady man had moved in to work on farms with a 
wife who lived up to American ideas, they would 
be welcomed socially. 

- gc to thinking what percentage of the people 
in the United States are employees, but their 
families are respected, children educated and a 
home provided for old age. Surely farm hands 
have pleasant surroundings and are on an equal 
nr with farmers who hire them. The best of 
ood is prepared when extra help is needed, 
threshers, silo fillers, etc., and regular help also is 
well fed and housed. 

How about factory hands, shop workers, clerks 
and so many who drudge to build up fortunes for 
others in the cities, even those who have white- 
collar jobs? Can they have more money or live 
5 lives than farm hands? 

cannot speak for other places, for I was born 
and hved on one farm till my husband's death, but 
I do know as a rule farmers are not snobs.—Great-. 
Grandma. 


COMMENDS EDITORIAL 
I must thank you for the editorial in your Oc- 
tober number on the proposed child labor amend- 
ment. So far as I have observed yours is the first 
farm paper which has taken a sane, firm stand on 
the matter. Your reasons for your position are con- 


vincing. 
You will py get a number of letters criticizing 
our position. want you should get at least one 
tter of commendation.—C. G. W., Ohio. 


ALL SIDES 

We are taking S. F. and would be lost without it. 
There is so much reasonable advice. Now I want 
to ask one question: Is there any other vocation 
that gets as much advice as the farmer, and every- 
body 1s watching him so if he prospers they are 
also ready to relieve him of any, if not all, he 
makes? Advice in its place is all right, and a big 
help, but when it is given on all sides, there is no 
attention paid to it. - Now we like 8. F. on account 
of its being so reasonable and it doesn't overdo. 
. shows sides, good and bad.— Mrs. L. R. H., 

ans. 





FEARS CHILD LABOR LAW 

I was very much pry? at your article on 
“The Proposed Child Labor Law." 

We all believe in the proper limitation of child 
labor. But why etre congress the power to do what 
never should done? There is nothing to be 
gained by granting this absolute power. And when 
we look over the history of the world for the past 
ten years, who can say that congress may not 
sooner or later exercise this power? There are 

arents who do not want their children to work. 
Bachelors and old maids are eligible to congress 
and who can tell what men will or will not vote for 
when they are pushing pet schemes of their own? 

A leading backer of the amendment says that ita 
passage will enable them to do what they have 
never dared to undertake—‘‘to get rid of rural 
child labor.” The whole scheme was originated, 
drafted, and is being pushed by socialists; not to 
get rid of excessive child labor, but to “forbid all 
child labor under eighteen.” 

We are great admirers of your paper and have 
great respect for you.—E. M. 8. 


TAKES ISSUE WITH C. S. 

We always look first at the home department, 
then at flowers, and last but by no means least, at 
“Our Bulletin.” I surely take issue with C. 8, 
Iowa. No man or woman can be a clean Christian 
(and there is no such thing as an impure one) with- 
out being a prohibitionist in his life, whetherhe calls 
himself one or not.—Mrs. D. A. C., Tl. 





I like S. F. from the beautiful inspiration that 
starts it, to the commercial creation that ends it; 
especially the articles which I do not agree with, 
because they teach the views of others, while one 
oe be himself in his own ignorant way.— 





We do not want to be without your dandy paper. 
You certainly are putting out a wonderful pope. 
It is all so good, I could not tell what-articles are 
the best. — hire. O. F. H., Minn. 
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Kent Radio the gratitude of 
the family will only be surpassed 
by their sheer delight. 

Nothing else can so adequate- 
ly fill empty hours and long 
evenings with real pleasure and 
entertainment—no other gift 
will so completely satisfy every 
member of the family and bring 
such lasting enjoyment. 

Night after night ATWATER 
Kent Radio will faithfully serve 
By simply turning the 
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Sieiodl 


Model 10—$85 
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Model 9--$65 es | - 
dials, it will put you in touch 
P . 2%, | with the outside world—it will 
8. & i} bring you news, music, sermons, 
> lectures and plays—the best 
Model 19—$85 i from everywhere. 


There is always something 
entertaining in the air, some- 
thing new, something unexpect- 
ed, something exciting, which 
Atwater Kent Radio will bring 
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ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPAN 
4716 Wissahickon Ave., PHILapDELpHiA, Pa. 


FARMING 


All the Family 


in—clear and strong on the loud _ 


speaker, for all the family to _—_ 
hear. r Model M 
, Model R $28 ModelE 
Atwater Kent Receiving $15 $20 

Sets are sturdily constructed and 

easy to operate. For selective- 

ness, distance and volume of 

clear reception they have no 

peer. 

Twenty years before the first 

radio broadcasting station was 

opened, the Atwater Kent Twater Kent Loud 

name plate on an electrical pre- Speakers set a 

cision instrument was accepted standard in tonal fidel- 

as a mark of quality. True to ity that brings to every 

this tradition, ATwWaATER KENT listener a new concep- 

Radio combines engineering tion of radio enjoy- 

skill with exquisite workman- ment. They bring out 

ship and the finest materials the best from any set. 

that money can buy. Their quality is as fine 
as the best materials 
and master workmen 
can make them. Their 
design, correct in every 
detail, is a triumph in 
loud speaker produc- 

tion. 
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Any Atwater Kent dealer 
will gladly help you in the 
selection of your receiving set 
and loud speaker. 
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SANTA CLAUS LOSES HIS GUN 


LL day long the Christmas shoppers 

streamed past Haskerton’s money 

chimney. ‘The majority of the 
bundle-bearing, list-scanning, what-shall- 
I-get-auntie-asking citizens dashed by 
him without a glance. A few paused to 
drop a coin and smile at the mumbled, 
“Thanks, lady,” that slid out from the 
depths of Haskerton’s whiskers. 

Sometimes Haskerton muttered to him- 
self behind these hempen whiskers of his 
ill-fitting Santa Claus outfit. They formed 
a comfortable disguise—with the red 
muslin blouse and the boots and the imita- 
tion toque which covered that telltale 
sear upon his bald spot—and Haskerton 
regarded his fleeting reflection in the 
nearby department store window with a 
great deal of satisfaction. 

“It’s lucky Santa Clauses ain’t expected 
to shave or tip their hats to the ladies,’’ he 
muttered. “I wouldn’t have a chance if it 
wasn’t for these——Holy Moses, there 
goes another dick! The street’s full of 
‘em. Hope these whiskers don’t blow off!’ 

Haskerton edged over 
toward the nearby news- 
stard as a fresh bundle of 
papers was delivered. His 
eyes glinted strangely 
when he read the mam- 
oth-typed headline, 
“Mystery in Moore Slay- 
ing.” He cursed softly 
under his breath. « 

“They ain't got any 
line on the guy that mur- 
dered him, huh?” Hasker- 
ton ventured to the new- 
sie. It was just an excuse 
to bend down and get a 
closer glance at the paper. 

“‘Naw, an’ nobody cares 
a whoop either,” growled 
the young street mer- 
chant. ‘“That Moore guy 
was a bad egg. He should 
have been bumped off long 
ago.” 

That was exactly what 
Haskerton had thought 
when he had climbed thru 
a window, gun in hand, 
and almost stumbled over 
Moore's dead body. That 
was what he had feared 
all those years while he 
was cobbling shoes with- 
in the cold white walls of 
San Quentin Penitentiary, 
some two thousand miles 
away. And then, when he was finally free, 
when he was at last in a position to exact 
vengeance for his long decade of prison 
exile, he found that someone else had 
beaten him to it. 

For Haskerton’s had been the old, old 
story of the man who served for another’s 
dirty crime. You've seen the formula 
worked out in the movies a dozen times. 
The crook forges a check or cracks a safe 
or commits a murder. An innocent man 
is sent up, while the guilty one takes up 
golf and H. G. Wells, plays solitaire and 
otherwise evinces signs of respectable 
prosperity. The innocent man broods be- 
hind penitentiary walls and then, as soon 
as he is released, starts after his revenge. 
The denouement varies. If the crook has 
a beautiful daughter of, say, eighteen or 
nineteen, the innocent man neglects to 
slay him, thereby,making it necessary for 
the scenario writers to have the crook die 
of angina pectoris superinduced by 
remorse. If, on the other hand, he has 
only a son—well, almost anything’s likely 
to happen then, including retribution in 
the first degree. 

Ed Moore possessed neither son nor 
daughter, and consequently he died of 
angina pectoris superinduced by a bullet 


“Here's Uncle Jack,” she cried, 


By PAUL DERESCO AUGSBURG 


in the heart. But his murder left Hasker- 
ton in a distressing situation. As he fled 
from Moore’s handsome Sheridan Road 
apartment, the revolver still unused in his 

xcket, he realized that the guilt would 
»e placed on him. It was just a question 
of hours before the San Francisco police 
would telegraph his description, in minute 
detail, to the Som 9 detectives. The 
measurements would be accompanied by a 
record of Haskerton’s life and relations 
with the dead man. : 

It would tell how Ed Moore and Johnny 
Lowery and Roy Naskerton had been pa 
some dozen years ago, when all three of 
them followed the horses at the old Emery- 
ville track. It would tell how Haskerton 
was convicted for blowing the door off a 
safe and stealing $25,000 in money and 
negotiable securities. It would tell how 
the convict had bitterly accused Moore 
and Lowery of doing the job and framing 
the evidence against him, all because 


Haskerton refused to step from the path of 
legal righteousness to aid his pals in their 





little venture. It would tell how he had 
threatened, within the hearing of prison 
trusties, to “bump off both those blankety- 
blanks” when he was given his freedom 
once again. It would tell that he had 
been released just ten days before the 
slaying. 

Haskerton was wise in the ways of de- 
tectives now, and he knew that everything 
pointed to his arrest unless the actual mur- 
derer of Ed Moore were found. He had 
no money. He knew no friends in Chi- 
cago. His personal marks and character- 
istics were so distinctive that he would 
readily be picked up, no matter where he 
fled. 

So Haskerton found unusual sanctuary 
in a Salvation Army Santa Claus costume. 
Unquestioned, he was accepted for mem- 
bership in the Loyal Order of Kris 
Kringles, with full whisker privileges and 
board plus lodging. Each morning a 
truck carried him and his companions 
down State street, dropping him off at his 
particular corner to lure Christmas-dinner 
dimes and nickels from the passing throng. 

Yes, it was a most satisfying disguise, 
while it lasted. But soon the gentle 
Nazarene’s birthday would be over and 
Haskerton must emerge from behind the 


“Santa's come!" 


friendly whiskers and cheap muslin uni- 
form. By that time, he hoped, the police 
would have found Ed Moore's slayer and 
rushed him to indictment. If they had 


not... 

“If they don’t nab that bird, whoever 
he is, I might as well go jump in the lake,” 
muttered Haskerton glumly as he shuffled 
back to his little tin chimney. ‘I wonder 
where Johnny Lowery’s keepin’ hisself 
these days? I’ve gotta find him fast or 
he’ll get away from me. Perhaps he’s—— 
Thanks, lady.” 

The eyes of Haskerton followed the 
changing crowd with sullen rancor. Inter- 
mittently he mumbled half-loud words—a 
legacy of the prison shop, where he had 
talked to himself by wa of being sociable. 
Now he could scarcely think without 
voicing his thoughts as he went along. 

Suddenly Haskerton, muttering to him- 
self, became aware of a still, small voice 
addressing him. 

“Hello, Santa,” it said timidly, yet 
boldly, and the sullen saint looked down 
into a pair of wide brown 
eyes. So small was the 
little lady, standing there 
with her hands hidden in 
a diminutive muff, that 
she hardly reached to 
Haskerton’s red muslin 

irdle. 

Haskerton bent his 
knees and put forth a 
mittened hand. 

“Hello-o-o!” he rum- 
bled genially, and in- 
stantly the anxious look 
disappeared from the big 
brown eyes. “Nice weath- 
er for chilblains, ain't it 
mond lik pink doll 

“I'd like a pi lolly 
please, Santa,” re lied 
the baby. She 
her small hand in Hasker- 
ton’s huge mitten and 
smiled timidly up at his 
whiskered face. Hasker- 
ton shifted his quid and 
grinned in return. 

“A pink dolly, eh? 


pink eyes, too?” 

“Oh, no, Santa. I'd 
rather have them blue.” 

“T’ve 2. some swell 
green an eyes,”’ ven- 
tured Haskerton, anxious 
to please. ‘You can have 
any color you want, miss. I'll —aaere 
anything you like: an automobile, a 
jew’s-harp, a—er—safety razor, a base- 

all, a football, a tennis ball, a—a_high- 
ball. I could even put a case of real 
Scotch in your stocking,” he added 
eagerly. “They tell me it’s got pretty 
scarce since I was sent up to—that is, 
since I was up to the North Pole to see 
the missus.” 

The little girl nodded. She advanced a 
bit closer, the better to discuss current 
topics with Mr. Claus. 

“Then, if you don’t mind, Santa, I 
would like a fur muff for my pink dolly. 
And a stick of—why, Santa, do you chew 
tobacco? You're getting it all over your 
whiskers.” 

There was a touch of disappointment in 
her tone, of surprise and horror and disil- 
lusionment and reprimand, all rolled mto 
one little childish F-sharp of a voice. 
Haskerton deliberately swallowed his quid. 
One mitten moved guiltily to his hempen 
badge of office. 

“That ain’t tobacker, Miss,” spoke Has- 
kerton quickly. “Honest it ain't. That’s 
chockerlate. The missus, she give it te 
me just before I left the North Pole, you 
know.” (Continued on page 76 


Would you like it to Lave - 
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Wan Let Me Send You This Saw 
Earn Its Own Cost As You Use It \ 


You can make the hard back-breaking jo tS of oes wood \. 
the easiest thing you do, with my New A Log Saw. 
Thousands of others are taking advantage te most liberal 
down payment proposition I ever made—to get an OTTAWA making money for them. 
You, too, can make big money sawing wood for your neighbors and to sell with the 
new OTTAWA. You rest while the OTTAWA works for you. Fill in the coupon 
below so I can send you full particulars. You will be under no obligation. Find 
out how easily you can make your income double what it was last year. 


Priccs Cut to Bed Rock— 350 Saw Cuts a Minutoc— 
Now, less than ever before tointroduce Think of it—nearly six saw cuts every 
my new 4H-P.OTTAWA, Theselower second—the fastest and most powerful 
prices will surprise you—the lowest I sawmade. Easiest tomove, ating, 
have ever made Des! Couians mere weed 


I have a message of im- 
portance that I want to 
write you about — I want 
to tell you why the New 
OTTAWA is built with a 
4 H-P. Engine and why 
you must have at least a 
4 H-P, engine on your Log 
Saw. Fillin and mail me 
the coupon below so I can 





write you personally about 
this power question. 
H.C. OVERMAN, Pres. 


until you get my new offer. rite me at once. 








Wheels Turn On 
Swivel Axle 


\TITAWA4 Hp isc SAW 


Falls Trees, Saws Logs, Buzzes Up Branches 
Here’s What It Does— Z7,\yx Make Big Money—W'sh wood setting 


at 8a you 
falls trees, saws any size logs, buzzes up can cut lbcordsa and make $45. Now, gointo 
branches and does the belt jobs you now are the wood business, Make your this 
doing with a 134 tos P engine. er land, cut pees Oe ee 
pa Tag Ah ouehinn ¢ family. Don't let the leck ready money stop 


shelier, bul 
latest book’ telling how to use thie OlTAWA remember we sell on easy terms. 
every day in the pene. Waite ane for your copy. the Coupon below 00 can vend you fll ‘ull particu- 


You Try 30 Days— "<> wiso:tho OTTAWA at your "Here's Real Proof 


- to use the 
for yourself by actual use, that the OTTAWA 

own sawing. Know for yo od do more than I claim. “I cut 20 cords a d. 

“Saws more t 














Quick Shipments— 


We aim to ship every OT- 
TAWA within 24 hours, 
Shipments made from 
factory or nearest to you 
of 10 Branch Houses to 
save you on freight and 
to get machine to you 
sooner. Write me at once 
for location of branch 
house nearest you. 


Direct From Factory —7%s's hoon! 


I sell the OTF AWS 
—to save you money and to make you money. 
d personally with the ews ge 
AWA. Know —_ 
and binding guarantee 
You keep mw, in cost es your saving. 





—D. atest Ohio. 
"Simple as winding @ watch” 
m W.P. Adams, Oklahoma. 
You were square with me” 
Ps —F. Sears, Minnesota. 
“In no time 4q-y for saw” —W. Shaw, Mo. 
‘Made $34.50 sawing stave bolts” 
a ~H. Emerson, Alabama. 
You can buy in confidence” 
—F. Bennett, North Carolina. 


Easy Terms or Cash—Now} yi 


send you 
the New OTTAWA for cash or for the 
most liberal down n peyment you ever heard 
of—and give le year to pay—with such 
smal] mon payments you will hardly notice 
them. If you have any wood to cut, you can not 
afford to be a OTTAWA. 


Get Your 





Free! of this New Books New. 3 Te te Just ett 


the Cou EI will be watching for 


— Cc. OVERMAN, President. 
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The OTTAWA is used by 


U.S, Gov’t.— 

Navy, Forestry Division—by 
Henry Ford — Victor Talking 
Machine Company, and by over 
thousand satisfied users. 


en ee 


H. C. Overman, Pres., OTTAWA MFG. co, 


Siesta oe ee Street, OTTAWA, KANSAS. 
Magee Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


rite Nearest Office.) 


Without obligation send me your New Free Book—and detai!s 
fy your low cash and easy payment plans. 
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Famous since 1847 








Give a pair for Christmas! 


BUCKHECT 


Wear California’s favorite 

\ outdoor shoe 
Fits like a glove, wears like 
iron, moccasin comfort—that’s 
what you get in Buckhects. 
Californians know what the out- 
doors requires of a boot; they 
cali Buckhects their favorite. 
Now, thousands of Easterners 

are wearing them. 

The sturdy calfskin is made 
soft and flexible by special tan- 
ning. The patented ‘“Buck- 
strip,” sewed around the vamp, 
gives a moccasin effect and 
holds the shoe in shape. As 
water proof as a leather 

shoe can be made. 
Buckhect styles for every 
use—lLght weights, heavy 
P weights, high cuts, low 
cutse—for men and women. 
FREE Sold by 4,000 dealers 
Style Book and Purse west of Rockies. Special 
Send for interesting Style sure method of fitting by 
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poss ee. "noah teen, mailif yourdealerdoesn’t 
Use coupon today yet carry Buckhects. 

} BUCKINGHAM & HECHT, 

' 32 First Street, San Francisco. 

§ Without charge please send Style Book and 
§ Purse 

' . 

§ Name 9060000eeeees eee eesbeeeceees 
' 

' 

§ Address 















GO’ "LHE ris, 17 to 60, FEI to accept 
Government Positions, 117-$250, stationary, ator near 
bome, or traveling, Write, Mr. Ozment, 469 


St. Louis, Mo. immediately, 


GET A BUSINESS COLLEGE COURSE AT HOME 
Prepare to earn $1200 to $2500 yearly. Graduates 
placed in good positions. Details free. 


Brown's Home Study School, 246 Liberty Bidg., Peoria, WMinols 











SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


The alibi was a complete success. The 
child smiled her pleasure at finding that 
Santa Claus hadn’t sinned after all. Any- 
one is likely to get mussy with chocolate, 
especially if he’s taken too big a bite. 

“I’m so glad,” was her grateful com- 
ment, and then: “I think I’ll have a little 
piece myself, if you don’t mind. I’m very 
fond of chocolate.” 

Haskerton began to splutter. Here was 
a pretty mess, almost as compromising 
as the one from which he had just extri- 
cated himself. The mother recognized 
the delicacy of the situation, however, and 
rushed to Santa’s assistance with the 
parental veto. 

“T ain’t got no more with me, anyway, 
miss,’’ Haskerton added, suddenly recov- 
ering. “I’m awful sorry. I'll bring you a 
big box of it tomorrow night, tho, miss.” 

Greatly relieved mentally, altho physi- 
cally he felt as if he had just swallowed 
a chunk of brimstone, Haskerton glanced 
about him. To his surprise he found a 
small group of men and women clustered 
around his station, and every one of them 
wore a smile. 

“Now, tell Santa good-bye, dear,” 
spoke the mother. ‘‘We’ve got to get a 
present for daddy, and—and Santa has a 
lot of work to do getting ready for to- 
morrow night.” 

She dropped a bill in the tin chimney. 
As she did so her daughter, with sudden 
impulsiveness, threw her arms about 
Haskerton’s neck. The little lips were 
pursed. She was about -to kiss him. 
Haskerton, tho startled, still possessed 
enough presence of mind to avert his 
chew-tobacco mouth in favor of a section 
of false whiskers and cheek; wherefore 
the transaction was consummated without 
the slightest loss of prestige. 

“Good-bye, Santa,” called the little 
lady, waving a small gauntlet at the un- 
kempt saint, and the next instant she was 
swallowed up in the eddy of shoppers. 

The following morning, the morning of 
the twenty-fourth, found Haskerton still 
enjoying his liberty and the pursuit of 
Lowery. He was whistling unconcernedly 
as he took his stand on the street corner. 
The air was brisk but not too cold, and 
he felt rather contented with the world. 
Had he not found a trace of Johnny’s 
whereabouts during the post-supper hours 
last night? Didn’t he have high hopes of 
locating him soon and settling for those 
ten long years of prison darkness? Why 
shouldn’t he be happy? 

The shopping crowds were beginning to 
increase now. The nickels and dimes 
dropped inte the chimney with growing 
frequency. Little boys and girls passed 
by the score, all waving their hands in 
response to the jolly saint behind the 
hempen whiskers. Finally a man de- 
tached himself from the throng and greeted 
Haskerton. 

‘Were you here yesterday?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” said Santa, vaguely uneas 
at the question. He noted the soft slee 
fur of the stranger’s collar, the natty 
velour hat, the brisk air of a successful 
business man. He was puzzled. 

‘My little girl’s been talking about you 
ever since she got home last night,” went 
on the stranger. “Perhaps you remember 
her—a brown-eyed little piece, with lots of 
curls to match. She accused you of chew- 
ing tobacco and you told her-——” 

“Yes, sir,” he responded eagerly. “TI 
sure do remember that kid. She wants a 
pink dolly with blue eyes an’ a muff. I 
never did ask her name.” 

“Dorothy. Dorothy Sumner.” The 
man handed Haskerton a card. ‘Now my 
wife and I want to give her as happy a 
Christmas as we can, and that’s od I 
looked you up. I'd like to hire you to 
come out in that outfit tonight and deliver 
Dorothy’s presents. You see, she swears 
she’s going to wait up for you. Thinks you 
will be hungry after all your work; so she 
says she’s going to have a glass of milk 
and some chocolate ready, The whole 
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WHEN YOU BUY 
Christmas Seals 


You buy the greatest 
of all gifts— 
The Gift of Health 


Stamp out 
Tuberculosis 
with 
Christmas 
Seals 





THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBER- 
CULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS OF THE U. 5. 


| el on a Post Card to 
7 Surpius ARMY GOODS DIVISION ~ 


ARNEY’S STORES ~rf STLOUIS 


MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


You CAN c to 
show cards at home in your spare time. 
Quickly and easily learned by our new simple 
method. Nocanvassing or soliciting We show 
you how, guarantee you work at home no 
matter where you live and pay cash each week. 
Particulars and booklet free. Write to-day. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM Ltd. 
thorized and Fully Paid Capital, $1,000,000 
170 Adams B oronto, Canada 
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business won’t take longe than an ann 


but it’ll be worth a ten-spot.” 

Haskerton hesitated only an instant 
while he considered the case of Johnny 
Lowery. Then his momentary frown 
flashed into a smile as he gave Dorothy’s 
father full assurance that the one bona 
fide, none-genuine-without-these-whiskers 
Santa Claus south of the _ ninetieth 
parallel would be pleased and proud to 
function as requested—only kindly make 
an effort to sidetrack the milk. 

“That’s the only part of the program 
I’m leery of,’”’ declared Haskerton. “They 
say as how milk is bad for the beard.” 

Then they parted, Sumner to watch 
quotations on the New York stock ex- 
change, Haskerton to sell Christmas 
Cheer Common on the Chicago curb. As 
he stood beside his chimney his prigon- 
shriveled soul seemed to expand. He was 
discovering some of this peace.on earth 
that the store signs were talking about. 
Straightway his mutterings became quite 
jubilant in tone. 

“The little skeeziks, she was goin’ to sit 
up with victuals for old Haskerton! I 
got to remember not to have no chaw in 
my mouth when I come down that there 
chimney Dorothy, huh? Dorothy! 
Darned if that ain’t just the name to call 
a little miss like her. . . . I’d ought to get 
her a present myself.” 

This idea grew on Haskerton until it 
became an obsession. All morning he 
pondered it. An inventory of his goods 


and chattels showed a quarter-plug of | 


tobacco, twenty-two cents, a San Fran- 
cisco pawn ticket for a watch, a soiled 
bandana handkerchief, and a .45 caliber 
revolver. None of these objects, if seemed 
to Haskerton, was appropriate for a brown 
eyed fairy named Dorothy. And the gun 
was the only article worth a nickel at the 
sign of the three brass balls. 

The muttering was resumed: 

“T might hock the gat for a few hours an’ 
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New “Z” Engine prices 





19% below 1913 level 


“Z” engine prices are lower than farm product 
prices today. Horsepower for horsepower, you 
can buy the famous “Z” with fewer bushels of 
wheat; less cotton; fewer hogs—than were re- 
quired to buy the Fairbanks-Morse engine 


of 1913. 


Remember, this is a genuine “Z”, famous 
for its dependability—its economy. More than 
1,250,000 horsepower now in farm service. 


Quantity production, engineering skill 


and 


careful manufacture have been combined to 
give you a better engine at a lower price. See 
the Fairbanks-Morse dealer in your town. 


Today’ s Prices: 


144h.p.Battery equipt 
$48.50 

3h. p. Battery equipt 
$83.50 


1\4h.p.Magnetoequipt 
—uses kerosene 

3h. p. Magneto equipt 
—uses kerosene 


6 h. p. Magneto equipt 
—uses kerosene 
F. O. B. Factory 
Add freight to your 
own town 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers 





Chicago 
687 
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** I set out to build a farm engine 
that would have every feature 
the farmer wanted and none he 
didn't want. It has now been 
on the market six years. Thou- 
sands of satisfied users tell me 
I've succeeded. I'm proud to 
have this engine bear my name.” 

—A. Y. Epwarps 





get it out of soak with her dad’s ten-spot. 

. Don’t suppose there is much chance 
of runnin’ into Johnny before evenin’. 

. She’s got to have a present; that’s all 
there is to it. I s’pose there ain’t no use 
gettin’ a pink dolly. . . . Seems to me I 
promised her a box of chockerlates yes- 
tiddy. Wonder if I could get a box for the 
price of a gat?” 




















So it was that a big package reposed i in 
the Clausian embrace when Sumner 
called for him at eight o’clock. Haskerton 
eased back in the handsome, smart sedan 
and relieved his lungs of a sigh. Auto- 
mobiles had certainly improved a lot since 
he first passed thru the grim San Quentin 
gate. 

“Dorothy’s #o excited she, can hardly 
talk,” chuckled Sumner. ‘She was afraid 
you wouldn’t be able to get down the 
chimney because we only have steam 
radiators, but I explained that chimneys 
were made for fire to escape thru and so 
the fire escape would do just as well. Ha, 
ha!”’ 

‘‘Ha, ha!”’ echoed Haskerton, regarding 
a traffic cop with misgivings. The after- 
noon papers had said that the slayer of 
Ed Moore was still at large. Until his 
capture Haskerton could feel no ease 
whatever. Meanwhile only a few hours 
were left before that Christmas disguise 
must be sloughed aside and he must stand 
out unmasked for all the dicks to see. 

“Yes,” went on Sumner, “I’ve fixed up a 
big red sack with all her presents in it. 
Our apartment’s on the top floor; so every- 
thing’s O. K. You just stamp your feet 
on the roof a few times—reindeer, you 
know—and jingle a bell that I’ve planted 
up there. Then you want to yell out 








TeF This Remar 


FREE 


There is no other farm engine 
like it. Simple in construction 
and easy to operate. It is only 
one engine, yet it takes the 
fase of six agen. It will give 

rom 1% to 6 H. P., yet it is so 
light that two men can carry it 
easily. Set it anywhere and 
put it to work. 


Change Power 
as Needed 


It is a 6 H. P. when you need 


6, or 14% H. P. when you need § 


only 1%, or any power in be- 
tween. Fuel consumption in 
proportion to power used and 
remarkably low at all times. 
Adjustment from one power to 
another is instantaneous. 


Burns Kerosene 


Operates with kerosene or gaso- 
line. Easy starting, no crank- 
ing. The greatest gas engine 











value on the market. And you 
can prove all of these statements 
to your own satisfaction. 


What Users Say 
Ivan L. Blake, of Hannibal, 
New York, says: “Only engine 
economical for all jobs. I run a 
28-inch cord wood saw, a 24- 
inch rip saw, a washer, a pump, 
and a grinder, and it sure runs 
them fine. It has perfect run- 
ning balance, and it sets quiet 
anywhere."’ 

Clarence Rutledge, of Mani- 
toulan Island, Ontario, says: 
“Have given my Edwards four 
years’ steady work and like it 
ne. It uses very little fuel. I 
run a 28-inch cord wood saw, 
also a rip saw, 8-inch grinder, 
ensilage cutter, line shaft for 
shop, churn, washer, separator 
and pump. Have had ten other 
aye and the Edwards beats 
them all.’ 

Frank Foell, of Cologne, New 
Jersey, says: “‘It'sa great pleas- 
ure to own an Edwards engine. 


iarkable Engine 





‘EDWARDS 


FARM 
ENGINE 





threshing machine, etc. Do 
work for my neighbors. Easy 
to move around and easy torun. 
I would not have any other.” 


Free Trial Offer 
Now—I want to prove my 
claims to you. I want to send 
you an Edwards Engine for ab- 
solutely free trial. Just write 
your name and address on cou- 
pon and mail. I will send at 
once complete details about my 
farm engine and about my free 
trial offer. No cost or obliga- 
tion. Mail coupon now. 


MAILTHIS COUPON 


co. 

RDS MOT TOR 

{EDWARRS Street, Spr “~ 

' Fithout cost oF obligatio’ 

| me_ complete descriprour f o 
30 

‘ engine, also detai 


offer. 


sem 
y 


aeesesenesereeee™ 
§ Naame « -vesessesensereeeeeet* 


ingfield, Ohio 


your free trial 


Irun a wood saw, cement mixer, 


something like this: ‘Well, well, well! 2 


Not a chimney big enough to hold old 











Santa. Guess the fire escape will do just 

, ‘Evid was derive larg- 
as well.’ Then you peer thru the window, of Conception’ to, ap ee’ profits know 
grinning all over, and I'll open it. Of and, witnesred. Lasontne ple. bot vital —— 
, 2 r * € , rs is > € wi e, red Pate: fo. Ou 
course, you must look awfully surprise d at Patent Atteonape ts on a. Ss ~ Soots before sopiving See Pet nte r book r beck 3 Pae ’ 
seeing Dorothy up. Say something like: 427 Ouray Buildine Washington, D. C. = Pek anon 0-8. A tAcEY. 





‘What, I thought you would be sleeping a 
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i ge 
Stop Icy Blasts 


with 


HOME COMFORT 


INSULATED 


WEATHERSTRIP 
Saves 20% to 40% Fuel 


You can install it yourself. Simply tack on—Turn 
the corners. It is weathertight, waterproof, dust- 
proof, flexible and non-conductive of heat or 
cold. Comes in one 
continuous length. 
No left over pieces. 
No waste. No sawing 
or mitering. Contains 
no wood or metal. 
Stops and prevents rat- 
tling doors and win- 
dows. Color, maroon. 
Figure 20 ft. average, per door or window open- 
ing, then send in for the required number of 
feet. We prepay shipping charges. 


Fill out and mail this blank today 


Money back if not satisfied. 





WANE ccc wwn «oc ees oon coe ooo ees coneece 


STREET ......-- ee ee ee eee See eens eeee 


wuUMBER OF FEET - ~««AT 10 CENTS PER FT. 


ATTACHED FIND MONEY-ORDER, CHECK, CASH, FOR 8... ccc ccnne 


B.J.WIRFS, 139,S.17thSt., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sole Manufacturer and Patentee 
PAT. JAM. 22, 1924. ACCEPT NO INFRINGEMENT OR IMITATIONS 
We want county salesmanagers— men whe will devote full timete 
building a profitable and pleasant business. Inquire for territory 


as S.F, 


Jitliiinekelinsin rning 
Tank Heater 
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Greatest im nt ever made in tank heaters, 
Fits any tank. Burns 14 to 16 hours on one gallon of 
erosene, No sparks ashes or smoke. eating 
chamoer entirely under water; no heat wasted. 
Guaranteed. Saves feed—pays for itself repeatedly. 


EMPIRE NON-FREEZABLE HUG WATERER 


Heavy galvanized fron—70 gallon capacity. Ofl burner directly 
vader trough—guaran not to freeze, ecpe water warm 
Keepe hogs healthy—fatten faster on the 

FARMER AGENTS 
wanted in every locality, Special 
offer to farmers wilung to show 
Heater and Waterer to p “ 
tive buyers. Write at once for 
ice and «pecial offer. Buy direct 





We else manv- 
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Smoke Heuses 
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“Is the Bible Infallible?”’ 


By J. T. Sunderland, D. D. 
and other liberal religious literature sent FREE 


Please Address F, EVERETT, Room 12-C 


Boston, Mass. 
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25 Beacon St., 











MAKE » ,UCTIONEER 


Just Out! New 1924 Book 
tells how. Four weeks’ term 
begins Dec. 19. Another term 


ene Feb. 18 at Los Angel 


Missouri Auction School 
8 years largest in the world) 


eed 818 Walnut St, Kansas City, Mo. 


You should read Successful Farming adver- 
tisements before buying farm merchandise. 











SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


A FINE CHRISTMAS PLANT 


The Solanus Capscastrum or what is 
better known by its old-fashioned name of 
Jerusalem Cherry has become a ve 
popular Christmas plant; and nearly a 
greenhouses grow a quantity of these for 
their Christmas trade. 

These little dwarf cherry trees with 
their dark green compact foliage, bright- 
ened by their glossy scarlet berries, borne 
in great profusion send forth cheer for the 
Christmas table, or as holiday house deco- 
rations. The berries are about the size 
of the ordinary sour cherries that we bake 
into pies in the spring; they will remain 
on the plant for a long time if properly 
eared for, and not allowed to get too dry, 
often from September to the spring when 
the plant begins to send out its new 
growth. 

The little ornamental trees do not re- 
quire very much attention; all they need is 
a light, loamy soil, and plenty of moisture. 
One must never forget to water them, 
since the berries will 1 ripen prematurel 
and fall off, or the tiny red spiders will 
attack the foliage if too dry. If you see 
the leaves turning brown you may sus- 
pect that the spiders are at work. Dip a 
soft cloth or a small sponge in soapy water 
and wipe gently both the top and under- 
sides of leaves. Rub hard enough tho to 
destroy any that may have lodged 
there. It is well to do this as a precaution- 
ary measure now and then even if you see 
no signs of these ‘ittle plant pests. You 
may never be troubled with them at all, as 
many never are. 

These little trees are very easily grown 
from seed, and if you have bought a plant 
for your Christmas table, or received one 
as a holiday gift, save some of the ripened 
cherries when they fall off, remove the 
seeds, and sow some of these in the early 
springtime, using a light, loamy soil and 
well-drained boxes or pots. After the 
plants are an inch or two high transplant 
outdoors or into larger pots as preferred, 
Water freely all during the summer and 
keep mulched, and by September you will 
have nice little trees ready to be potted for 
winter. Do not give them too much sun 
until they have recovered from the trans- 
fer; then give them plenty of sunshine 
and water, and as moderate and even a 
temperature as you can. Keep the.n grow- 
ing, and soon they will be sending out their 
modest little blossoms, to be followed 
later by miniature cherries which will grow 
| and finally ripen in time for Christmas, or 
| soon after. 

If you wish to keep the old plants over 
until another year, which is advisable, 


the berries have fallen off withhold water 
for a while; then prune the trees to within 
an inch or two of the main stem; and after 
all danger of freezing is past, replace part 
of the old soil in the pots and bury them 
up to the rim in the garden, or in some 
sheltered spot; but where you will not 
overlook them in watering, since you 
must not neglect this part. They may be 
transferred from the pots to the ground if 
desired, but they are likely to be retarded 
when lifted in the autumn unless the trans- 
fer is very carefully made. It should bea 
nice, large compact plant from one to 
two feet in height. There are several 
varieties of this desirable plant and among 
| the most desirable of the improved varie- 
| ties we might mention the Hendersonii 





and the Weatherill. Both of these have 
larger berries than the old well-known 


varieties —-M. M. W., Ohio. 


A PACKET OF SEED 
Last year I ordered one ten-cent pack- 
age of mixed chrysanthemum seed, from 
the reliable seedhouse where we always 
obtain our garden seeds, In February I 
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[ For Men 
Who Work 
or Play 
Outdoors 
in the Cold 
There is 
Nothing 
Equal to 


eg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
‘Brown’s mma Jacket 


for wear, warmth and comfort 

M4DPE with the same care and of the same 

quality of material which has given it its 
good reputation for many years. It is as warm 
a8 an overcoat, comfortable to work or play in 
will not rip, ravel or tear and can be wash 
without losing its shape or warmth. Three 
styles—coat with of without collar, and vest. 

Ask your dealer 
BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
Worcest: 


er, Massachusetts 











they will make much larger plants. After} 
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259 Newbury St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 














Shing’ | V-Crimp, Corra- 
nted or Galvanized Roof- 
» al wg Typo ts 
ve “. 
" money 


customers report 15 and 
fire and lightning proof. 
Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 
low ces and free 
samples. W eseli direct 
from factory to you 
and save Jo money. 


Ask for B: 
No. 156 a 
GARAGES “ 
Garage Book, showing styles. Samples & 
THE EDWARDS MPG. CO. 
Roofing Book | 














1206-1256 Pike St. Cincinnati, 0. 

Successful Farming is of equal 
value to the farmer who farms 10 
acres, 100 acres or 1,000 acres. The 
magazine is published for you. Let us 
know when we can be of service. 





filled a cigar box with a mixture of about 
equal parts garden soil and well-rotted 
cow manure, having previously made 
holes in the bottom of the box for drain- 
age. Then I planted my seeds, covering 
well. I kept the box in a sunny window, 
and fairly moist, until the plants were 
about two inches high, then I transplanted 
into an old dishpan, using the same soil 
combination, placing the plants about 
three inches apart each way, and kept 
them out of doors until they were about 
five or six inches high. ‘They were then 
transplanted to my garden border, and an 
old glass fruit jar placed over each plant, 
until it became well rooted. 

From that time on they received very 
little care but hoeing, and this fall they 
began blooming. They certainly were a 
delight to the eye. The colors were 
many, delicate orchid, pink, flesh, maroon 
flecked with yellow, pale and deep yellow, 
white. 

Most of them had yellow centers, 
some resembled daisies, while one of pale 
orchid shade had clusters of long, thick, 
ragged petals that grew in a swirl and was 
indeed beautiful. 

Try some for yourself this coming 
=a I’m sure you will be repaid.— 
Mrs. J. E. P., Ohio. 


FRIENDS AND FRIENDLY FLOWERS 


Years ago I often visited an elderly 
Quaker lady who was a great flower lover 
and had a splendid assortment of kinds 
and varieties. She would take me from 
flower to flower and show me each little 
feature that appealed to her. ‘Thee must 
come out and see what a beautiful ver- 
bena I have this year,” and I would find a 
fine pure steel blue, or a delicate pink, or 
a rich royal purple, or some other pure 
color that she had produced different than 
what she had had before, for she saved 
her own seeds and weeded out the poor 
plants until few verbena beds would equal 
hers in variety and color. Again she 
would lead me to some plant that a friend 
had sent her, or that she had purchased, 
and each time she gave the impression 
that she was talking of intimate friends 
instead of mere flowers. Her flowers 
were her friends, and many’an hour had 
she spent with them. Lilies, peonies, the 
earliest blooming flowering shrubs, the 
hollyhocks in all the newer double and 
singles, snowballs, lilacs, all were there, 
and every one was given the best of care 
and seemed overjoyed to give of its best to 
her. Loving her plants as she did, she was 
ever ready to give a slip or a root to her 
friends. ‘Thee must take a slip of this 
one,” she would say, ‘‘or perhaps I had 
better root it for thee,’’ she would add if 
she had doubts of the friend’s ability in 
that line. Those who got plants of her 
knew that she would watch over those 
strays from the fold as zealously as over 
her own, and they would do their best to 
grow them successfully. Few would 
grieve Grandma’s heart by neglecting the 
plants she had given them. A friend 
would admire a fine rose. ‘Now, dearie, 
I will just break off this branch and stick 
it down here in the ground and turn a 
tumbler over it and thee shall have a root,” 
and right there the work would be done. 

Years have passed since then, and the 
dear old lady has gone to her reward, but 
all over that country she still lives in the 
memory of those friends, and memorials 
of her are growing in many gardens and 
about many homes. The love for flowers 
she instilled by her simple friendship for 
them, and her ability to make others feel 
that to neglect one of grandma’s flowers 
was to neglect her, so deep was her love 
for them, has done much to make flowers 
popular, and many a beautiful home may 
bless grandma for its being, and many 
boys and girls have grown up with the 
refining influence of flowers about them 
who might have had very different en- 
vironments, and been very different per- 
sons but for her.—L. H. C, 
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$5,°6,°7 « $83 SHOES 


BOYS AT $4.50 & $5.00 

Women of fashion should know that our women’s 
shoes are high-class, made in the most distinctive, 
up-to-date and exclusive styles, which appeal to 
those who desire stylish, comfortable and serviceable 
shoes at yensonabie prices. 
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New Ne 
Tan Oxford oS aa: 
for Women ~— 
Attractive pattern 


in light Russia calf w ith Sa W. L DOUGLAS PEGGING x 
Storm Welt, $6.50 SHOES AT 7 YEARS OF AGE 
WEAR W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES AND SAVE MONEY 
FOR 38 YEARS, W. L. Douglas’ name and portrait have stood for quality, for econ- 
omy and for satisfactory service. W. L. Douglas shoes are exceptionally good values. 
Only by wearing them can you appreciate their superior qualities. The exclusive, 
smart models, designed especially for young men and women, are leaderseverywhere. 


W. L. DOUGLAS $7.00 SHOES are remarkably good value. Seldom have you had 
the opportunity to buy such high-grade shoes at this popular price. Shoes of equal 
quality, comfort and service are rarely found in other makes at our prices. 


WHEREVER YOU LIVE, demand W. L. Douglas shoes. They are sold in 120 of our 
stores in the principal cities and by over 5,000 shoe dealers. For economy and de- 
pendable value, wear shoes that have W. L. Douglas’ name and the retail price 
stamped on the soles. The starnped price guarantees the value. If not for sale in 
tod vicinity, write for catalog.W.L.Douglas Shoe Co.,182 Spark St., Brockton, —- 
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French Toe 
for Men 
Smart style in li igh 
Russiacalfat apopular price, 
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Feed ed: Sei ronan 


Stop that monthly feed bill. The Letz Dixie will cut, grind 
and mix anything grown —makes a perfectly balanced 
ration from home-grown crops. teed to increase 
production from 15 to 30% and cut feeding costs 25 to 
50%. A warehouse in every state. 


se arta ore ae Feeding Mooul d Letz 
‘A valuable a 







WILSON MILLS 
Farm Feed Mills to grind all 
kinds of grain, corn on the cob, 
bone, shell and phosphate mills. 
Green bone cutters for hand 
and power. Send for catalog. 
Easton Engineering & Machine Company 

Successor to Wilson Brothers 
Easton, Pa., U.S. A. 


BOWSHER . 
FEED MILL Sip 


(Sold with or without elevator) 

Crush ear corn (with or with- 

out husks) and grind all kinds i 

of Sone! ea. Have conical- 
ferent 


Pip Handiest to 
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Dept. “S” 

Take advantage of the time 
and money-saving conveniences 
offered thru our advertising 
columns. 








The honesty and integrity of our ad- 
vertisers is vouched for else we would 








not print their ads. 
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| Christuas 2 
Mistletoe and tinselled stars, evergreen and holly, ms 

i Children waking up at dawn and everybody jolly— All 
Turkeys roasting in the stove, playthings everywhere, f 


Home-folks feeling glad and gay and not one sign of care! 
That’s Christmas! 


ribbons on the floor, 
Presents scattered all about and not one inch for more; 
Everybody clamoring, “‘Can’t we light the tree?” 
Gladdest time of all the year—a better couldn’t be! 
That's Christmas! 


Tissue-paper on the rugs, 





ONCE A YEAR, CHRISTMAS 
HRISTMAS! Last of all the holidays 
in the year, it holds first place in our 


hearts, and it should, for it represents the 
greatest event in our history, and that is 
why it is the most widely celebrated 
festival in all the world. For on that day 


in a lowly manger was born the Light of the 
World, and then came the Three Wise 
Men, laying at the feet of the Babe gold, 
frankincense and myrrh. 

In all the year there is no day which 
fills the heart of the world with such joy 

i tenderness as Christmas. It is the 
hen the fire of generous impulse 
burns high, and it is pure pleasure to those 
who love children and pity the poor, to 
give liberally in the spirit of Him in honor 
1ose birth the day is celebrated. 

From the earliest times presents passed 
from friend to friend, as Christmas gifts 
do in our day Che inter@Rhange of gifts 
nd the offering of donations to the poor 

pear to have been customary at all 
rejoicing, being one of the 
which the heart manifested 

thankfulness 

Christmas day as it now exists contains 
elements of the old-time customs which are 
modified and refined; there is fervor in 
church service, there is lavish hospitality, 
yet the poor are not forgotten, and there 
giving of 
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re gaveties, reunion of friends, 
resents and an interchange of merry 
reetings. The giving of presents must 


ot be a burden. If it is, there is some- 
thing wrong with the giver, and the gifts 
are meaningless. More and more folks are 
realizing this truth, and are giving because 
t to, or not at all. 

lhe Christmas customs in America 
have been transplanted from Europe. 
Our Christmas tree comes from Germany, 
Santa Claus from Holland, hanging the 
Christmas stocking from Belgium and 
France, while ‘‘Merry Christmas” was the 
old English greeting shouted from window 
and street on Christmas morning. 

Let it be hoped we shall never grow 
vccustomed to taking this holiday as a 
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matter of course, to treating it merely as a | 
rest and play day, until we lose sight of its | 
significance. 
“The hearts of all mankind are turned 
Toward lowly Bethlehem, 
For in the East the wondrous star 
that burned 
In days of old 
Still beckons them.” 
—Willa Hanson. | 


OLD CHARLEY’S SWEET POTATOES | 


There was an old colored man who used 
to go about our town cooking chicken 
dinners. All he asked was to have certain 
materials laid in readiness and the kitchen 
to himself. He had a way of preparing 
sweet potatoes that was unusually deli- 
cious and different from other southern 
styles of cooking that vegetable. One day 
I wheedled him into telling me how he 
did it. 

Old Charley doesn’t cook dinners any 
more for white folks. He has gone to 
glory and taken his culinary secrets with 
him. But I’m sure he will not mind if I 
let others know how he used to prepare his 
sweet potatoes. 

Boil the sweet potatoes until they are 
nearly tender. After they have cooled, 
peel them and cut into slices about a half- 
inch thick. Oil a shallow pan and arrange 
the potato therein. Now, cream together 
a cup of brown sugar and a quarter of a 
cup of butter. Spread this over the slices 
in the pan. Next, drop a few drops of 
vinegar upon each slice from the tip of a 
spoon. Place the pan in a medium hot 
oven and bake from half to three-quarters 
of an hour. These are especially good 
with chicken, turkey or pork.—Mrs. A. 
A. K. 


PLACE FOR SKATES 


The best place in the world to keep the 
family’s skates so they will not rust, so 
they are close at hand yet out of sight, 
is in that never-used warming oven under 





the regular :n of the kitchen range. 





December, 1924 





Little Tommy Tucker 


Sings for his supper 
He wants to use his 





MAYFAIR 
PATTERN 


Medium Forks 
$3.30 per }2doz. 
Teaspoons 
$1.65 per }2doz. 
Medium Knives 
(Solid Handle) 
$3.60 per doz. 
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I: 
For ! 
Husbands | ; 
—Only! 


Tommy Tucker is no more 
eager to use his new knife 
than thousands of mothers 
are to replace that “I’m- 
ashamed-of-it” tableware 
with bright new silver- 
plate! Costs solittle! Fact is, 
the moderate pricesof Wm. 
Rogers & Son silverplate 
sound like a mistake! And 
to see the patterns and to 
hear “ teed without 
time limit” —that settles it! 


Win-Rogers & Son 
Silverp late 


Wm. — - Nife. Co., = aon Conn. 
Succeeded by 
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SUPPORT THE CHRISTMAS SEAL 


Any movement that enlists the interest 


and partnership of the presidents of 
the country, the secretary of state and 
other cabinet members, General Pershing 
and the first lady of the land, as well as 
the Prince of Wales, Marshal Foch and 
other foreign visitors of note, must have 
back of it a great appeal. 

The people and the tuberculosis agen- 
cies have been pressing forward in the 
fight against this disease. In 1908 when 
President Roosevelt presided at the Inter- 
national Congress of Tuberculosis held 


in,Washington, D. C., he said: “TI feel 
that no gathering could take place 


fraught with greater hope for the welfare 
of the people at large than this.” That 
was the time when the organized cam- 
paign to. prevent and stamp out tuber- 
culosis was only four years old, and over 
200,000 persons were dying yearly from 
tuberculosis in this country. In 1918, 
the year we were in the war, when approxi- 
mately 70,000 American soldiers, sailors 
and marines were killed or died from 
various causes, over 150,000 men, women 
and children in this country died from 
tuberculosis. For twenty years the work 
of educating people in the ways of health 
has been steadily increasing, with the net 
result that the death rate has been cut in 
half. Last year there were less than 100,- 
000 deaths. 

The little penny Christmas seals have 
had a great share in this remarkable 
decrease. Seals were sold for the first 
time in 1907 when only 300,000 seals were 
purchased. Their popularity and number 
of supporters have so increased that in 
1923 over 425,000,000 seals were pur- 
chased. During the seventeen years of 
the organized tuberculosis movement 
nearly $30,000,000 have been raised by 
these tiny symbols of hope. That means 
that millions of persons, rich and poor, 
big and little, old and young, sick and 
well, have become partners in the crusade 
against the white plague. 

What the Seal Has Done 


What have all these millions of sup- 
porters of the Christmas seal helped to 
support? There are now over 600 hos- 
pitals and sanatoria (of which seventeen 
years ago there were but 100) with nearly 
70,000 beds; and over 600 clinics and dis- 
pensaries where persons may go for 
periodic physical examinations. At least 
10,000 nurses are detecting the disease in 
the schools and homes and are giving not 
only treatment but helpful health instruc- 
tion to mothers and children. Research 
workers and statisticians are collecting 
data of untold value. Publicity experts 
in the past seventeen years have dis- 
tributed millions of pieces of printed mat- 
ter and thousands of columns of news- 
paper and magazine articles have helped 
to appeal to all ages, types and classes of 
both native and foreign born. Other 
forms of publicity are lecturers, speakers, 
demonstrations and exhibits, motion pic- 
tures, health plays and pageants, posters 
and stories. The Modern Health Crusade, 
with an enrollment of over 8,000,000 
school children has been teaching these 
boys and girls good daily habits of health. 
For those who are malnourished or pre- 
disposed to tuberculosis at least 3,000 
open-air schools, preventoria and outdoor 
camps have been established. 

And finally there is the Christmas seal 
sale itself. Thru understanding what the 
funds from the sale of seals have accom- 
plished and must continue to accomplish, 
thru talking Christmas seals, thru selling 
and buying them, everybody has a chance 
to be a soldier in the fight against tuber- 
culosis,—Elizabeth Cole, 
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SHORT CUTS TO FOOD MEN REALLY LIKE | 





For Christmas Week— 


the New Market Day Special!” 


A 4 lb 
Qin 


bang 
Mn 
RAIsINS 























Plump, tender seedless raisins from the 
famous San Joaquin and Sacramento 
valleys of California now come in this 
new money-saving package. Ask your 








grocer for it today 


True holiday cheer 
in special dishes and in the 


simplest foods alike 


The fragrant plum-pudding, set 
thick with raisins, the bowl of 
raisins and nuts! What would 
Christmas be without them? 
Since time immemorial, plump, 
tender raisins have been feast-day 
dainties. 

This year be sure there are 
plenty of raisins in the bowl. And 
leave it out where the kiddies and 
the whole family can have all 
they want. 

For wonderful, new goodness in 
plum pudding, try the tested 
recipe given below. See too how 
much time and work this recipe 
saves you. 

Not just at Christmas, but all 
the year round, raisins bring true 
holiday cheer. A number of the 
simplest foods can be easily trans- 


Grown and packed by 


Sun-Maid 


Raisin Growers 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Allraisins grown and packed by Sun-Maid are produced and 
rfected through the co-operative efforts of over 16,500 
California farmers. To our friends on the farms, we offer 


this delicious sun-cured fruit of our vincyards, 


formed into real treats—even on 
the busiest days—just by adding 
raisins, 

Many time-saving hints and 

practical recipes are given in the 
folder “Short Cuts to Food Men 
Really Like.” Use the coupon be- 
low to send for it today—also the 
new 46 page book “Recipes with 
Raisins.” 
Pium Puppinc:—/% cup Rai- 
sins; 4 cup molasses; V4 cup milk; 
1% cups flour; 3 tablespoons fat; 
¥% teaspoon soda; % teaspoon salt; 
1% teaspoon cloves; 4 teaspoon all- 
spice; 4% teaspoon nutmeg. Melt 
fat, add molasses, milk; then the 
dry ingredients which have been 
sifted together and the floured rai- 
sins. Beat well and steam in a 
greased covered tin 2 hours. 


FREE—the valuable folder, “Short Cuts 
to Food Men Really Like” — also the new 
46 page book “Recipes with Raisins.” 
Just fill out this coupon and mail it today 


| Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Association 
| Dept. B-112, Fresno, California 
Please send us free of charge, as in- 
| dicated by crosses: 
| 0 The folder, “Short Cuts to Food 
| Men Really Like.” . 

| 0) The 46 page book, “Recipes with 
| 


Raisins.” 
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This Hot Plate Set is 
quickly and easily 
made by following 
these 


eINSTRUCTIONS® 


Materials: 6 Balls of “‘Silkine” 
Pearl Cotton, Article 90, size 3, 5 
balls of white and one ball of 
yellow shade No. 1206. 


Round Mat—with white ch 6, 
join to form a ring. 


ist round—Ch 2, 11 short double 
crochet over ring (s dc, thread 
over hook, hook through st of 
previous row, pull loop through, 
there are now 3 stson hook, threa 
over and through 3 sts). 

2nd round—Ch 2, *3s dc into 1 
sdc (taking up loop in back of st) 
1s d cinto1sdcand repeat from 
* all around. 


3rd round—Ch 2, 3 s dc into 
center stitch of each group of 3s d 
c of previous row, 1 s dc in each 
of the other sts. 
==> 
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This is one of the many 
original designs for 


Embroidery 
Crochet, Knitting 
and Tatting 
contained in the recent 
issues of the popular quar- 
terly publication entirely 

devoted to needlework. 


STAR 
NEEDLEWORK 
JOURNAL 


Three Years $1 
One Year 40c Single Copy 10c 
SENDIN COUPON FOR FREE COPY 





STAR NEEDLEWORK JOURNAL 
260 West Broadway, New York City 
Please send me FREE SAMPLE COPY 
of STAR NEEDLEWORK JOURNAL, 


as advertised in Successful Farming. 


Name 











Address 
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INVALID CHEER 

Is there, in your neighborhood or town, 
a dear, cheerful invalid or patient whose 
hours you would like to brighten, whose 
days you would gladly make more pleas- 
ant or profitable? See that she gets a 
sunshine bag or box for Christmas or on 
her next birthday or some other occasion 


n. 

The sunshine bag I have in mind, for 
which a country ladies’ aid was respon- 
sible, was designed for a birthday sur- 
prise for one of their number who was ill 
and contained thirty-one daintily wrapped 
and sealed little gifts—one to be opened 
each day for a month. 

The bag itself was a pretty embroidered 
one of crash for laundry and, when emp- 
tied, would come in very acceptably for 
that purpose. Its gifts were varied, and 
therein lay a charm greater than their 
money value. Each was so fortunately 
chosen as to seem to have wrapped u 
with it a bit of the thought and indi- 
viduality of the giver. 

A few absent friends were called upon 
to send letters and kodak pictures of them- 
selves, or other remembrances, but those 
near at hand contributed most. Their 
gifts were such things as a piece of em- 
broidery with all the materials for workin 
it, a new tatting pattern and plenty o 
thread, a piece of crochet laee well started 
(for this shut-in could use her hands), a 
booklet of choice miscellaneous poems, a 
box of initial correspondence cards with a 
stamp for each envelope, half a dozen 
squares of handkerchief linen in pretty 
colors, to be hemmed and embroidered, a 
particularly handy workbag with numer- 
ous roomy pockets for various pieces of 
work and spools of thread, a new book, a 
dainty dressing sacque made to slip over 
a nightgown if desired, a picture of a bit 
of native scenery mounted on ribbon for a 
bookmark and accompanying it a card-on 
which was written a number of favorite 
Bible references, and so on. Down in the 
very bottom was a loving little note and 
a year’s subscription to a magazine, “‘so 
that you will think of me at least once a 
month,” wrote the giver. 

But be very sure this happy shut-in 
needed no such monthly reminder to keep 
her from forgetting this one or any of the 
friends who had na boad so thoughtfully 
for her pleasure.—Mrs. F. A. N. 


CANDIES FOR CHRISTMAS 

Making candy for Christmas is joy and 
bliss, for of course it always turns out 
beautifully and it is so much fun to be 
responsible for it! Here are some recipes 
you will especially enjoy trying. 

Turkish Delight 

This candy will delight grandmother as 
well as the rest of the family, for it is so 
easy to eat. It calls for: 

2 cupfuls of sugar Juice of 1 lemon 

14 cupful of boiling water 1 envelope of gelatine 

Juice of 1 orange dissolved in 

44 cupful of cold water 

Cook the sugar and water together until 
sugar is dissolved, then add the softened 
gelatine and cook slowly twenty minutes. 
Add the fruit juices and strain into a pan 
which has been rinsed in cold water. Let 
stand twelve hours, then cut into squares 
and roll in granulated or powdered sugar. 

Peanut Brittle 

2tablespoonfuls of butter 4% ecupful of molasses 

144 cupfuls of sugar 16 cupful of water 
46 cupful of corn sirup 1 cupful of shelled 


14 teaspoonful of soda peanuts 


Melt butter in saucepan, add sugar, corn 


brittle when tested in cold water. Add 























Learn at Home by 
wonderful print-and-picture 
method that teaches in half 
usual time. Far superior to 











private teachers. Simple as 
ad bone A. B.C—a child can master 
Violia, Cornet,/ it. Your lessons consist of real 
— Ten ta. selections instead of tiresome 
Trombone. tees ddiaia _ finish — 

of these deli ully easy les- 
naa Br sons you’ve added a new 
Tener Besje. | piece” to your list. You read 
Guiter. Her} real notes too—no ‘“‘numbers”’ 
——— or trick music. Method is so 

eice andj thorough that many of our 

Speech Cal-} 300,000 students are band 
tare Drams! and orchestra LEADERS. 
tomatic Finger Automatic 
Control, ete Finger Control 





Our own invention—limbers, trains 
and guides your fingers so that they fall into 
proper place “almost automatically. 

Free Book and Illustrated Folder 
You may quickly become a fine player or singer 
through the U.S.School home study method. Write 
now, however, before free books and illustrated fold- 
ers are gone. Mention your favorite instrument or 
whether you prefer vocal music. Please write your 
name and address plainly. Address 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
912 Brunswick Buildi New York City 











Ww ere 1 yrighted system of 
pa. maill ° it aola boone fi 
8 Vic ion he ulele, Ha ter, 
Pay Seta 
Geshe ite oes 
Slingeriand Schoo! of Music, 1815 Orchara St., Chicago 
AGENTS: s e dfire, 


© e 
Kleanrite. New Cloches Washing Wonder.No Rubbing. Women wild 
over it. Premi Write quick for Free Package and 


for 
Spectal Offer Restever Prod.Co..1941--W Irving Park.Chiesgo 


AMAZING TRIAL OFFER! Geveionwed: 6 ilossy 


Prints; only 15c. Associated Photo, Box 1463-T, Cincianati, 0. 
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peanuts and soda, mix thoroly and pour 
into a buttered pan to cool. 
Marble Foam Candy 


3 cupfuls of light brown 14 teaspoonful of va- 
sugar nilla 

14 cupful of water 1 a of shelled 

2 egg whites ’ walnuts or pecans 


16 cake of chocolate 
Boil the sugar and water until the 

sirup crackles when tried in cold water. 
Meanwhile beat the egg w hites stiff, and 
when the sirup is cooked pour it over them 
gradually, beating constantly. When 
cool, add vanilla and nutmeats. Beat 
until it will hc id its shape, then pour into 
a buttered tin. Melt the chocolate over 
hot water and pour over the top of the 
candy. When it has hardened, cut into 
squares, heating the knife in hot water and 
wiping it dry before cutting in order to 
keep the chocolate from cracking.— 


A. C. 


CHRISTMAS GOODIES 

In these recipes, the concoctions will be 
all the better for long keeping; the fruits 
“‘sweat’’ and render the cakes moist and 
flavorful. A stone jar or crock is best 
for storing the cookies, except those de- 
sired crisp, when a tin box, sealed with 
wax paper, makes the best receptacle. 

Spice Balls.—Mix half a cupful of sugar 
with one-third of a cupful of melted fat, 
one cupful of molasses, one beaten egg, 
one teaspoonful of cinnamon, and half a 
teaspoonful each of. ginger, cloves and 
salt. Add one teaspoonful of soda dis- 
solved in one teaspoonful of boiling water 
and about three and one-half cupfuls of 
flour. Pinch off small pieces the size of a 
walnut, roll in sugar and bake in a quick 
oven. 

Ginger Creams.—Mix in the order 
named half a cupful of brown sugar, one 
cupful of fat, half a cupful of walnut 
meats, one cupful of raisins, two whole 
eggs, two tablespoonfuls of sour milk, one 
teaspoonful of soda, and two cupfuls of 
flour. Drop in a greased pan, sprinkle 
with finely cut pieces of crystallized 
ginger and bake. 

Orangines.—Cream together one-fourth 
cupful of sugar, three-fourths cupful of 
fat and one egg. Add one-fourth cupful 
of orange juice and the grated rind of one 
orange and three cupfuls of flour sifted 
with two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 
Roll out very thin, cut and bake in a 
moderate oven. 

Thrifty Plum Pudding.—Soak one 
pound of stale bread in one pint of milk 
and when soft, mix with one pound of 
dried currants, one pound of raisins, one- 
fourth pound of citron, half a pound of 
suet, all ingredients chopped and dredged 
with flour, and one pound of sugar. Pack 
in well-greased baking powder cans or 
small pails and steam three hours. When 
wanted, set a can.in a vessel of boiling 
water until heated thru, then turn out and 
serve with a butterscotch sauce, which is 
made by substituting brown sugar for 
white in an ordinary sweet sauce and 
flavoring with a spoonful of caramel.— 


Mrs. J. P. B 
BAKED PUMPKIN 


It saves a world of time, sore hands, 
perchance a cut finger, to bake your 
pumpkin unpared instead of stewing it in 
the old way. Simply cut the pumpkin in 
halves, scoop out the seeds, turn the 
halves cut side down in a dripper and slip 
into the oven. When done, scoop out of 
the shells. The mashed contents may be 
further evaporated, if desired, by leaving 
in the oven with the door open; but I have 
found, even without this last measure, that 
the baked pumpkin is just as nice and 
makes just as fine pies as when peeled, cut 
up, boiled and stewed down all day. Try 
it. Itissuch an easy way.—J. T 
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Gearhart’s Big Pay Checks 
They Pay Bills—Buy Extras 


New Idea in Home Employment— 
Fully Guaranteed—Eliminates All Risk 


OU can have the extra money you 

need so much. The Gearhart Plan, 
fully explained in our “Guide Book,” gives 
you the’ opportunity of getting far more 
profitable home employment than you 
have any idea of. Without any previous 
experience you can earn extra dollars in 
the quiet and privacy of your own home, 
using only your spare time. Give yourself 
that proud financial independence which 
is your right. Send for our “Guide Book.”’ 


Steady, Profitable Home-Earning 


The Gearhart Home Knitter is a wonder- 
ful invention—a great boon to humanity 
—the “original’’ and the simplest hand 
knitter—invented by Gearhart 36 years 
ago and gradually brought to its present 
perfection. It is by far the easiest to op- 
erate and the fastest knitter known. Hosts 
of women (also men, and people who are 
infirm or crippled) have found it very easy 
to earn $10 to $12, and more, per week, 
depending on the spare time they can give 
to this pleasant employment. You owe it 
to yourself to send for our “Guide Book’’. 


Gearhart Iron-Clad Guarantee 


More than all this, your home-earning is fully pro- 
tected by the Gearhart Money- Back guarantee, as 
explained in our “Guide Book” for home earners. 
It is the iron clad guarantee of a 36-year old finan- 
cially-sound concern with a proud reputation for 
unfailing service to the public. We guarantee you 
will understand the operation of this simple, de- 
pendable machine, and make Standard Hosiery 
with it—in accordance with the termsofour liberal 


“Guarantee and Contract"’—or we will ask you to 
return theknitter and it will not have costyouacent. 
The Gearhart Instruction Book with each machine 
carries you quickly and simply through the pre- 
liminary steps, and before you realize it. you are 
making beautiful Standard Hosiery from yarn 
furnished by Gearhart in any Quantity you need. 
Gearhart pays you liberally under a definite con- 
tract binding the Company to pay you for the 
knitting of Standard Hosiery for ten years to come. 
This contract, however, does not bind you to send 
all your knitting to the Company. 


Simplest Way to Earn Money 


Nothing fits your present need for more money in 
a steady income better than the Gearhart Hand 
Knitter. You quickly learn to operate it. With 
the fine long-staple yarn sent to you by Gearhart 
in an quantity you need, you easily knit beautiful 
Standard Hosiery in your spare time. You mail 
the hose to Gearhart. Quickly your check arrives 
with more yarn of the exact quantity to replace 
that used in this finished hose. You continue 
knitting as much as you wish, and continue getting 
your pay checks regularly. Read the full details 
in our “Guide Book” to home earnings. One home 
earner writes (and she repeats the experience of 
hosts of others):—‘““The checks always come in at 
the right minute—just when! need the extra dollars 
for something I want. I knit two or three hours a 
day — during otherwise wastec spare time — or 
longer, if I have the leisure. With my Gearhart 
Knitter, I make $10 or $12 a week.” 


Send for the Free “Guide Book” 


Don’t wait. Don’t delay. Send for the “‘Guide 
Book’’ now. We are putting before you a simple, 
easy way of earning a steady income in the privacy 
of your home, during your spare moments — and 
you can make as much money as you have time 
for. Write your name and address in the coupon 
below and mail it at once. We will send you, free, 
our “Guide Book” to home earnings, with actual 
samples of knitting. The “Guide Book”’ will give 
you every detail of the Gearhart Plan and will 
open the door of prosperity for you. 


GEARHART Knitting Machine Co. 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machines Since 1888 


1228 West 4th Street 





Clearfield, Pa. 


This Coupon Opens the Door to Bigger Home Earning and Better Living. Mail It Now. 








Write your nameand address inthis coupon and mail it today. 
Gearhart Knitting Machine Co. 
1228 West 4th Street, Clearfield, Pa. 
Please send me at once, without charge or any obligation 
on my part, samples of knitting and my copy of the Gearhart 
“Guide Book” to Bigger Home Earnings. 








December, 1924 




















ST. NICHOLAS FANCY CAKES 


Good Christmas Recipes from Holland Homes 


By CARLIE SEXTON 


OME of the nicest cakes and cookies that we in this country star tube might be used in the same way. The ingredients 

enjoy at this season of the year are those that the Dutch called for are: 

people have brought us, Americanizing the recipes only 144 cupfuls of light brown su 2 tablespoonfuls of vanilla 2 eggs 
enough so that we can follow their directions in making them. 14 cuptuls of butter 3 cupfuls of flour 6 teaspoonfuls baking powder 

In Holland for centuries the children have been brought up When mixed (creaming the sugar and butter, adding the eggs 

to believe that if they are good, St. Nicholas, the patron saint and vanilla and then the flour sifted with the baking powder), 
of Amsterdam, will reward them by placing cakes this dough is very soft so it can be forced thru 
and cookies in their shoes on St. Nicholas’ eve, the spritz baker. It is generally forced out in the 
the fifth of December. On that evening, accord- Ln> shape of a letter “S,” but other fancy figures can 
ing to the legend, the good saint oe me ~ be made as desired. 
streets drawn by a white horse and followed . . . 
his black slave who carries a birch rod a Figure Eight’s : 
pushes a cart filled with toys for the good chil- 1 cupful of ag Pe ee of flour 


dren. The grown people join in the merrymakin ; 
and feasting ow cifte ane distributec mes - Rub the butter into the flour and salt, roll out, 
relatives and friends. Apparently all Dute ) cut into a and shape into figure eight’s. Dip 
children are good, for St. Nicholas never seems ia | ’ into or brush with beaten white of egg and then 
to miss any of them with his gifts. yi : a and bake. This is a pastry and not 
For several days before the feast great quan- b+ chere: epi - 
tities of cakes are baked in the a oy and bake = i 136 cunfule rn ge pe a ~ 
shops of Holland. Certain special cakes are 14 cupfuls of brown sugar 1 pound of raisins 
always baked—the St. Nicholas cookies, ginger . em peat ferry Fea oD pe 
bread cut in fancy shapes, rich pastries, fruit I scant teaspoonful of sod 1 teaspoonful each of 
cake and spritz cookies. Who would not envy : 234 cupfuls of flour cinnamon and cloves 
the little Dutch boys and girls a. i aiigane 1 cupful of coffee 
that find such delectable Faces Mix in the usual way, creaming ‘the butter 
jes” (cookies) so miraculous ay ‘ , rs ; 
placed in their “klompen’’ (wood- my : at — . — “ "¢ : i a, 
en shoes) on Christmas morning? ft ‘ = - $0 deeden the eee 
We of this country must be con- s. : ond Soot seen 
tent to borrow the recipes and :, their sinkity ond 
+ nth good things for our- ‘ j caese burning. Line the 
The St. Nicholas cookies ae —- bags Se we 
are molded on a board which 9 : “ ag oh. owner 
has quaint figures deeply : olow’ -istim Tas 
carved in the wood, like the bi 4 santas ean ts te 
one illustrated at the top of . 2 ‘ ; Ns wiih tiie cals 
this page. There are usually a Sa oil inn: eee 
five or more different figures on | a & Rae o- In Holland “Lace 
on one board, Rg aempewns y . = ——= Cackiae!? ete 
windmills, Dutch boys and girls, itn . ar " = 
ships, and other things pertaining At top—gingerbread boy, hades trees 
to the country. The boards are hes aty decorated with frosting; at vases & te y 
made of walnut, and many of ta \Wig 2 left, spruz cookies, formed the head.” — - 
them now in use are two or three BF eet with “spritz baker” just t < I te a” Bae. 
centuries old. The dough, which is Le above them. Immediately rans * ta Se 
very rich and spicy, is pressed = above, St. Nicholas cookies =p. . vidently 
a moulded in cookie board at gossip amounts to 





firmly into the molds, then cut off : ated the : thing in 
tis 


even with the board, dumped out, . all languages! 
and put in pans to bake like other probable that these 
cookies. If no board is to be had, dainty little cookies are favorites for afternoon 
the dough may be molded into ton Ghieh everyone haows @ an Gsendien tie 
rolls and sliced off like ordinary gossip Reustehon 
cookies, but it must always stand To make the cookies, the following ingredients 
overnight. are required: 
St. Nicholas Cookies 2cupfuls of brown sugar i$ cupful of flour or a little more 
_ . : cupful of butter 44 cupful of chopped almonds 
The ingredients called for are cupful of water 1 teaspoonful each of cinnamon 
as follows: and nutmeg 
2 pounds (8 cupfuls) of flour 2 eges Put butter and water into a bowl, then add sugar, cinnamon 
14% pounds (3 cupfuls) of butter 1 teaspoonful of baking powder and nutmeg and mix until creamy. Add the flour, and the 


Lo po 3 fuls) of light brown 4 teaspoonfuls of cinnamon . 
" a4 es eam 2 tenspoentuls of cloves nuts last. rop into a buttered pan, not too close together, 


Mix all together as you do bread, mixing and kneading well. and bake in a moderate oven. 
Let stand overnight in a cold place, on ice if possible, then mold The Gingerbread Man 
in the St. Nicholas form and bake in a quick oven. They should To make funny little gingerbread men like the one illustrated, 
be very crisp : ki put into a saucepan 1 cupful of molasses, 1 cupful of brown 
Holland Spritz Cookies sugar and 1 cupful of lard or butter and let come to a boil, 
Che spritz cookies are interesting ones, both because of their then add 1 teaspoonful of soda and 2 teaspoonfuls or more 
shape and their flavor. The spritz baker illustrated on this of ginger and stir. Move to the back of the stove and mix in 
page is used in shaping them, tho a stout pastry bag with a as much flour as can be thoroly moistened. (Cont'd on page 86 
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Salad Fork, Individual Ice Cream Fork 


ITHOUT, bright winter sky. 
Within, glow of hearth . 
gayness of holly and mistle- 
toe . laughter and 

“1847 Rogers Bros.’ in 
keeping with life’s happiest 

Naturally this finest silverplate is 

weddings and 


moments! 
selected for gifts at holidays, 
Constantly it graces 


For 


anniversaries. well-set 


tables everywhere. more than _ three- 


eS INTERNATIONAL 


Orange or Grape Fruit Spoon 


Cold Meat 
Fork 


quarters of a century the most fastidious 
hostesses have appreciated its beauty and dura- 
bility. To-day, it represents the 
peak of good taste! ‘1847 
Rogers Bros.’’ in a number of patterns (the 


Anniversary is illustrated) and in a variety of 


as always, 
Your dealer has ‘ 


pieces to encourage correct table setting. 

For further illustrations of the Anniversary 
and other patterns, write for folder Z-54. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


SILVER CO.§ 








ST. NICHOLAS FANCY CAKES 


Continued from page 84 


Leave the pan on the stove to keep warm. 

‘Take out a small part of the dough and 
knead in more flour until it is thick enough 
to roll. Roll out to one-sixteenth of an 
inch in thickness, cut into desired shapes 
and bake in a hot oven. 

Besides the gingerbread man, fancy 
cake cutters can be used to make animals, 
stars, hearts, etc. An empty baking 
powder can is easily bent with the fingers 
or a pair of pliers to make a heart-shaped 
cutter.. For other things, lacking a regular 
cutter, you may cut patterns from oiled 
paper, lay them on the rolled-out dough 
and cut around them with a sharp pointed 
knife. Chocolate icing spread over and 
white icing to trim makes very attractive 
cakes from plain cookies. 

Almond Cookies 

Almond cookies, which are exceptionally 

good, call for: 


2 cupfuls of light brown sugar 

1 cupful of butter 

246 cupfuls of flour (keep out half a cupful for 
rolling) 

2 egg yolks and 1 white, unbeaten 


“- 


1 level teaspoonful of baking powder 

Mix in order given and roll out. Beat 
the remaining white of egg stiff, spread 
over the cookies and sprinkle with granu- 
lated sugar and chopped almonds. Bake 
in a slow oven. 


DRESSING THE SALAD 
Hereisan easy way to make mayonnaise. 
Break an egg into a bowl, add a table- 

spoonful of salad oil and beat hard with an 
eggbeater or a silver fork until the two are 
thoroly mixed. Add another tablespoon- 
ful of oil and beat again. After this the oil 
may be added in larger quantities, two or 
three tablespoonfuls at a time, until the 
mayonnaise is as stiff and thick as you 
want it. 

For seasonings, mix together half a 
teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of 
mustard, a pinch of paprika and a table- 
spoonful of lemon juice or vinegar, and 
stir into the finished dressing. 

Two-O-Salad 

A pleasing orange salad is easily made, 
using slices of sweet oranges and pickled 
onions arranged on crisp lettuce or cab- 
bage leaves. Dress with French or boiled 
dressing. 

Mint Salad 
14 cupful of sugar 
6 tablespoonfuls of 
mint, finely shred- 
ded 
44 cupful of lemon 
ju_ce 
Green coloring 

Dissolve the gelatine and sugar in a 
quarter of a cupful of cold water, then 
add the boiling water and the vinegar and 
lemon juice. Strain, add the shredded 
mint and coloring and mold in individual 
molds or in a flat square pan. When stiff 
dip the molds quickly into hot water 
turn over and serve on lettuce as an ac- 
companiment to lamb or other meats. 
\ French or mayonnaise dressing may be 
served if desired. 

Cabbage and Pineapple Salad 
t cupfuls of shredded 2 cupfuls of marsh- 

cabbage mallows 

2 cupfuls of diced pine- 1 cupful of nut meats 

apple 

Cut the pineapple and marshmallows 
into small pieces, mix with the cabbage and 
nutmeats and combine with any pre- 
ferred salad dressing. Serve in a bow! or 

m individual plates. 


Sy Pak. — 
Sip“ ‘ - irs 
: C — 


2 tablespoonfuls of gela- 
tine 

14 ecupfuls of boiling 
water 
cupful of mild vine- 
gar 
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Flame Cooking 
for Gasless Homes 


Nesco has the 
Rockweave 


Burner 


The ROCKWEBEAVE 
BURNER isa scientific 
marvel. Using kerosene, 
mixed with air, it makes 
its own gas which gives 
a clear blue, direct con- 
tact flame. Thenon-burn- 
able ROCKWEAVE 
WICK needs no trim- 
ming and, with an ooca- 
sional cleaning—a simple 
operation—will last @ 
long time. 





RE you one of the millions of housewives 
without gas for cooking? Then surely you 

must have wished, time and time again, for the 
cooking speed and the cleanliness of a clear blue 
gas flame right under your skillet, kettle or oven. 


‘The genius of modern invention makes your wish 
come true. It has produced the Nesco,‘‘the Stove 
with the Blue Gas Contact Flame.” This oil cook 
stove with its wonderful ROCKWEAVE BURNER 
and ROCKWBAVE WICK brings to gasless kitchens 
all the benefits of gas and at much less cost! 


Simply turn the handle on a Nesco and light with 
a match —no priming necessary. You soon have 
a clear blue gas flame that contacts with and 
spreads out under your utensil. It fries, bakes, 
broils, toasts clean, roasts, boils or simmers as 
you wish, The ROCKWEAVE BURNER burns 
twenty-five hours on a gallon of kerosene. The 
Nesco Stove does not smoke or smell. 

Get your Nesco now and begin to enjoy it! Made 
in several serviceable sizes and styles and sold 
by dealers in every state. If your dealer does not 
carry it, accept no substitute, but write us and 
we will tell you how to get a Nesco. 

NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Ine, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


OIL COOK STOVE 


with the blue gas contact flame 
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UNUSUAL WAYS WITH MEATS AND 
VEGETABLES 


Are you looking for something different 
to have for dinner or supper these days? 
It actually rests one oécasionally to try 
out a new dish instead of following the 
usual routine. Perhaps you will find 
an idea among the following, which are 
favorites in our family: 

Pigs in Blankets 

Portions for six are: 6 pieces of round 
steak, cut very thin, 6 slices of bacon, 6 
small onions. 

Cut the bacon into small pieces and 
chop the onions fine. Combine the two, 
then put a sixth of it on each piece of 
steak, a little to one side. Roll up and 
fasten with a toothpick. Season with salt 
and pepper, rollin flour and brown in the 
frying pan in equal parts of butter and 
lard. When brown, remove to roaster, 
add hot water to partly cover, place in 
oven, and roast till tender. The broth 
makes delicious gravy. 

Combination Loaf With Tomato Sauce 

This was devised, primarily, to aid in 
utilizing left-overs. To make the loaf 
combine in the order given: 2 cupfuls of 
mashed potato, 4 cupful of grated cheese, 
1 beaten egg, 1 cupful of left-over meat 
(chopped), or of rice, corn or macaroni, 
1% teaspoonful of salt, 1 tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley if desired. 

Stir in a pan over the fire until it all 
binds together, then shape into a loaf. 
Brush with milk, roll in crumbs, and bake 
twenty minutes in a moderately hot 
oven. 

For the sauce use 1 cupful of strained 
tomato to 2 tablespoonfuls each of flour 
and butter. Make like a white sauce, 
seasoning as desired. Place the loaf on a 
platter, pour the sauce over and around, 
and serve hot. 

Baked Rabbit With Onions 

Skin and draw a rabbit, then wash 
thoroly. Disjoint the legs and cut the 
hind ones into two pieces. Remove the 
saddle and cut it in four pieces. Let stand 
in salty water for several hours or over- 
night. Drain, then wipe the pieces dry 
and place in your casserole or other baking 
dish having a close-fitting cover. Add 
two tablespoonfuls each of butter and lard 
and two medium-sized onions, sliced very 
fine. “Dredge with flour, add a dash or 
two of pepper, then place in the oven and 
bake until tender. Keep the cover on, and 
do not add any water unless necessary 








toward the last. Turn the pieces-occasion- | 


ally. If you prefer a nice brown gravy like 
my family does, let the whole get good and 
brown. After removing the meat, make 
avy by adding water, also thickening, 
if desired. This is very good and takes 
away every bit of “gamey”’ flavor. 
Parsnips a la King 


Peel and slice lengthwise the desired | 


quantity of parsnips, so that they are all 
of about the same size. Put into a rather 
shallow pan having a close-fitting cover. 
Add a generous piece of butter, season 
well with salt and pepper, then cook slowly 
until tender and nicely browned. I always 
put them on an hour or so before serving 
time, toward the back of the stove, for 
they are apt to burn easily. These are 
ultra delicious. Just try them some 
time. 
Stuffed Cabbage 

Remove the heart from a head of cab- 
bage and fill with equal parts of chopped 
beef, pork and bread. Season well with 
salt, pepper and butter, then tie a clean 
string around the head to hold it together. 
Place in a deep stew pan, as near the size 
of the head as ible, partly cover with 
water and boil for an ey Serve the 
cabbage and “stuffing” separately or 
whole and make gravy from the hquid 
left in the pan.—Mrs. M. M. 
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hurt the baby. I then 


“Constipated fer two years, 
relieved by Nujol”’ 


“I don’t think there was ever anybody 
more constipated than my little three- 
year-old boy. He had been constipated 
for two years. I tried Nujol and it re- 
lieved him. From a mother who will 
always be thankful for your great rem- 


edy for constipation.” 


“Relieved Piles” 


“For two years I suffered with piles. I 
spent about $800 trying to get rid of 

em before I discovered Nujol. Today, 
after five bottles, I am feeling as well 
as the day I was born, as far as know- 
ing what pain is.” 


“A wonderful product”’— says doctor 


“I beg to say that Nujol is a wonder- 
ful product. I have quite a number of 
— now using it and all are pleased 
with it.” 


“Nujol all it is claimed to be” 


Mh ae eas me new life, strength, 
ope, and comfort. It possesses a won- 
derfully soothing effect upon the intes- 
tines without any of the hot, burning, 
weakening sensations that usually re- 
sult from the use of pills or other purga- 
tives. Nujol is all it is daimed to 
by its makers, and if more le knew 
of its merits there would less sick- 
ness and suffering in the world.” 
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Is there-constipation in your family? 
Read these letters about the work of Nujol 


EN constipation began with our third child, our physician 
said there was no laxative medicine for my wife that would not 


uaded my wife to take Nujol. It relieved 


her without affecting the baby; as a result we have the healthiest, 
happiest child I ever saw.” 


“At 74 gets relief without griping”’ 
“I am seventy-four years of age and had 
chronic constipation for years. Have suf- 
fered much at times trying to get relief 
by using physics. Now I use Nujol every 
night and find it sure to give relief 
without griping pains of any kind. I 
cannot say too much in favor of Nujol 
as the best remedy for constipation. My 
friends use it with the same results; 
never fails; no griping; no physicking; 
no inconvenience. I surely recomm 
Nujol to all sufferers from constipation, 
old or young.” 
Doctors Favor Lubrication 


Doctors have found in the Nujol lu- 
brication treatment the best means of 
overcoming and preventing constipa- 
tion. Nu = acs 4 ubricates and softens 
the food waste. This helps Nature to 
secure regular, thorough elimination. 
Nujol makes you as regular as clock- 
work. It establishes the habit of internal 
cleanliness —the healthiest habit in the 
world. For sale in all drug stores. Made 
by Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil 


For Internal Cleanliness 


Nujol 


REG. US. PAT. OFF, 


A Lubricant — not a Laxative 
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Quick-Lite 


‘The Sunshine of the Night”* 


HIS wonderful lamp will 
4b-- the good cheer and 
radiant happiness of the ning 





season to every “home evening” 
throughout the year. 300 candle 
power; brighter than 20 old 
style oil lamps or lanterns. 


Surprise Mother on Christmas 
morni with a Quick-Lite Lamp. 
Dad or Brother will welcome the de- 
pendable Quick-Lite Lantern. Always 
ready for any job any night. 


30,000 dealers sell Quick- Lites. 

If yours can't supply, write 

to nearest factory branch. 
Dept. 8. F. 17 


The Coleman Lamp Co. 


Wichita, Kansas 
Philadel! phia—Chicago— Los Angeles 
Canadian Factory: Toronto , 
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SANTA CLAUS LOSES HIS GUN 
Continued from page 77 


long time ago! How nice to wait up and 
greet old Santa!’ Get the idea?” 

Haskerton nodded. 

“‘And then I unhooks the sack and starts 
handin’ out pink dollies an’ muffs an’ blue 
eyes. After it’s all over, I wishes every- 
body a Merry Christmas an’ same to you 
and eases out the window. Then I scabs 
on the reindeers a few stamps worth an’ 
pulls a sneak down the back stairs. Am I 
right?” 

“Correct,”” said Sumner, turning his 
ear into Michigan avenue and heading 
north. 

Half an hour later the stage directions 
were being put into effect. Haskerton 
climbed on to the ice-coated fire escape. 

“Well, I'll be blowed!’”’ he bellowed for 
the benefit of the entire neighborhood. 
“Old Santa’s getting such a pot belly he 
can’t slide down the chimney no more. 
Doesn’t make no difference so long’s the 
fire escapes. Old Santa should fret an’—”’ 

That was about all. Speech was tem- 
porarily postponed pending resumption of 
breath, for Haskerton had suddenly 
skidded. Down the slippery iron stairs he 
shot and plopped upon the grated. landing 
outside the Sumner drawing room. The 
pack remained intact upon his back. 

“Now,” he muttered, after appropriate 
curses had been quietly disposed of, ‘‘the 
stage directions calls for a grin all over 
an’ a look thru the window. I hope the 
little skeeziks ain’t ashamed of me.” 

The window was opened and Haskerton 
shoved a snow-garnished shoe over the 
sill. As he did so a little fairy figure, clad 
in woolen pajamas and a diminutive sky- 
blue bathrobe, rushed towards him. 

“Oh, Santa, did you hurt yourself?” 
she cried her brown eyes wide with appre- 
hension 

“Not! in’ worth mentionin’,’’ rumbled 
Haskerton in his best Clausian manner. 
“But waat’re you doin’ up this hour o’ 
night? I thought I heard your little snore 
an hour ago.” 

“Oh, no, Santa; I never snore. 
you heard Uncle Jack.”’ 

Haskerton grinned down at the curly 
head and began to open his red sack. 
Dorothy was dancing up and down in an 
ecstasy of excitement. 

And then he came. 

Haskerton recognized him the instant 
he saw him, pausing there in the doorway 
beside the maids. His hair had turned 
prematurely gray; a sad smile replaced 
the insolent sneer of a decade ago; his 
figure seemed slightly stooped and weary. 
But it was Johnny Lowery, nevertheless, 
the same Lowery for whom Haskerton had 
endured ten years of unmitigated hell. 
There, not three yards away, stood the rest 
of his revenge. 

The neck of the sack dropped from 
Haskerton’s hand.  Instinctively he 
reached towards his hip, while the fires of 
vengeance blazed sullenly in his eyes. 
Everything was forgotten but the hate 
which had festered for an endless decade— 
festered in a heart that had fed, cannibal- 
like, on its own hate and bitterness. But 
the revolver was gone. 

All of this, of course—the recognition 
the attempted draw, the recollection of 
the pawning—was almost instantaneous. 
They were followed by a child’s shriek of 
pleasure as Dorothy darted across the 
rug and hurled herself upon Johnny 


Lowery. 

“Here’s Uncle Jack!” she cried. 
“Santa’s come! Santa heard you snore. 
Look at the big sack of presents. He 
came in his sleigh. His reindeers are up 
on the roof. Oh, Santa’”—squirming 


around in Lowery’s arms and looking 


Maybe 
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eagerly at Haskerton—‘‘can’t we go up 
and feed your reindeer? I'll have Marie 
make some hot cocoa for them. I know 
they’re cold.” 

Somehow or other Johnny Lowery 
faded out of the picture just about that 
time, and all Haskerton could see was a 
pair of dancing brown eyes, a medley of 
curls and blue bathrobe, and an obscure 
outline which he vaguely cataloged as 
“Uncle Jack.”’ And in that instant he 
realized, dimly to be sure, that he would 
never commit a murder. 

Haskerton picked up the sack once more. 

“No, no,” he said. “I fed them just 
before we left the North Pole, an’ they 
won’t want nothin’ at all till mornin’. 
When I get baek the missus will have a bi 
stack of wheats an’ some ham an’ eggs all 
ready for ’em.” 

Out of the bag came the pink dolly. A 
doll buggy followed, and a cradle, and a 
tiny trunk full of dresses, and a set of to 
dishes, and a picture book, ont—vell, 
and whatnot. Finally Haskerton came to 
the candy. 

“This here,” he began with pardonable 
pride, ‘‘is that box of chockerlates I prom- 
ised you yestiddy. They’re the best 
chockerlates made. Mrs. Claus cooks ’em 
herself, an’ this set of probable bellyache 
can’t be duplicated for less than $8. I 
hope you enjoys ’em 4s much as I do.” 

The incidental music—the squeals and 
gurgles and gasps and happy laughs by 
which a little lady of four illustrates her 
delight—has been left out of these para- 
graphs. This is a more or less plain and 
simple tale, set down to show that neither 
a marriageable daughter nor angina pec- 
toris are necessary attributes of the accom- 
panying type of plot. Therefore it should 

sufficient to say that Haskerton, after 
giving Dorothy her presents, came upon 
a gift apiece for the servants and other 
members of the family. And thus it was 
that he pulled out a muffler, wrapped in 


tissue paper and bearing the words 
“Uncle Jack” upon the card. 
Uncle Jack came forward as Santa 


called his name. They were standin 
face to face, eye to eye, the man who ha 
wronged and the man who had hated. 
Haskerton looked narrowly into those 
eyes as they stood there. He saw that the 
arrogant gleam was missing. He saw only 
deep sorrow, pain, tragedy, suffering— 
and he knew that, after all, Johnny 
Lowery had paid just about in full. 

“Merry erat are Uncle Jack!’ rum- 
bled Haskerton, putting forth a rough, 
dirty hand. And in that instant the 
other recognized him. 

‘‘Merry Christmas, Roy,” he whispered 
falteringly. “I'll — I’ll see you outside.” 

As he was going out the window a few 
minutes later, with the empty sack slung 
over his shoulder, the little girl stood by to 
help him. From far down the avenue came 
the sound of Christmas carols, sung by a 
band of happy serenaders. The green and 
red and yellow lights of Christmas trees 
gleamed from a dozen windows. White 
Christmas snow glistened under the street 
lamps. A newsboy, seeking a few extra 
dimes, called his wares in a sharp staccato 
voice that seemed freighted with ominous 
meaning. It was something about a 
murderer being caught. And Haskerton 
was safe and free, and so was Johnny 
Lowery. 

“Merry Christmas, 
called Haskerton lightly. 

“Merry Christmas, Santa—and here’s 
a present for you.” 

She reached over and took something 
from a lower limb of the tinsel-sparkling 
tree. Haskerton chuckled, hesitated an 
instant, reached into his pocket and hand- 
ed Dorothy a pawn ticket. 

“Revenge is sweet,”” he muttered thru 
his whiskers. Then, smiling and tightly 
clutching a glass pistol filled with candy, 
he climbed roofward to make a noise like 
a bunch of departing reindeer. 

Johnny Lowery helped him, 


little skeeziks!” 








PLAYTIME IN THE HOME 

Who is to blame if our children want 
to spend every possible evening away 
from home? It is just as much fun to 
play with our own as with the friends 
who drop in, but do we do it? During 
the winter we can surely set aside one 
evening a week for family fun. If there 
are young children in school, let it be 
Friday evening and allow the child mak- 
ing the best grades for the week to name 
the first game. Often you will feel too 
tired to play blindman’s buff but the 
sight of father crawling on his hands and 
knees to escape the catcher’s hands, will 
give you a laugh that will rest you. 

All the games should not be strenuous 
ones. It much wiser to divide the 
evening into stunts, contests and group 
games. The older boys and girls will 
enjoy learning a new stunt each week 
to try on their friends. 

Let them try to place a penny on the 
floor so it can not be jumped over. If 
the penny is placed in the corner it can 
not be jumped over. 

Ask two persons to stand on the same 
newspaper but not in sight of each other. 
Place the newspaper in a doorway and 
close the door. The persons may then 
stand on either side of the door and not 
be in sight of each other. 

Thought transference is a good stunt. 
There is no catch to it and it may need 
a little practice but I have seen it work 
many times. A book or some small ob- 
ject is shown to a person who is then 
lindfolded. The object is moved to the 
window sill or some other place in the 
room. Two persons take hold of the 
blinded one’s hands and think constantl: 
of the place the object has been put. 
Others in the room must keep quiet and 
also think of the place. Soon the one 
who is blindfolded will feel an urge in 
a certain direction and will go to the 
object. 

A laughable contest that will delight 
the boys is the handicap tussle. Both 
boys sit on the floor with knees drawn 
up and tightly clasped by the hands. 
Short broomsticks are passed over the 
elbows and under the knees. In this 
awkward position each one tries to push 
the other over onto his back where he 
will be helpless. 
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Contests and Games 


A contest that is good training for all 
the family is the memory test. Each 
person is allowed to look at the pantry 
shelf for three seconds and may then 
write down all the objects he has seen 
there. The one having the longest list 
should be given a few pieces of candy, 
an extra slice of cake or something that 
would be considered a treat. To give 
the men a fair chance a tool chest or a 
drawer containing miscellaneous objects 
might also be used. The children will 
enjoy collecting objects from all over 
the house for this contest. 

The good old group games like blind- 
man’s buff and puss-wants-a-corner, are 
always fun. The last one named re- 
minds me of a game not so well known 
but the funniest of all. The game is 
called “Poor Pussy.” The players sit in 
a cirele with the one who is to be “poor 
puss” in the center. Poor Puss, on hands 
and knees, crawls up to one of the play- 
ers and imitates a cat’s cry in a ridicu- 
lous manner. While he is doing this the 
ene he kneels before must keep stroking 
his head and murmuring, “Poor Puss,” 
with a straight face. If she laughs or 
even smiles she must take the place of 
Poor Puss and try to make someone else 
laugh. If she is able to keep from laugh- 
ing Poor Puss must try someone else. 
—Myrtle Jamison Trachsel. 
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Men, HANES VALUE just 


sticks out all over! 


Hanes Collarettes 
are cut to size. A 
40 suit has a 40 
collarette. Won't 
roll or pucker. 
Protect the chest 
from cold draughts, 
and let the top- 
shirt lie smooth, 


Hanes Cuffs won't 
pull off. They snug 
the wrist. Rein- 
forced on the end 
to prevent raveling 
and gaping. Sleeves 
are exact length— 
not uneven. 


Hanes Elastic 
Shoulders give with 
every movement, 
because they're 
made with a ser- 
vice- doubling lap 
seam. Comfortable. 
Strong. 


Hanes Closed 
Crotch really stays 
closed. Double gus- 
set in thigh another 
comfort feature. 
Crotch can’t bind, 
for Hanes is fitted 
by TRUNK measure- 
ment, as well as 
chest. 


Hanes Elastic 
Ankles never bunch 
over the shoe-tops. 
No ugly pucker 
showing under the 
socks. One leg is 
exactly the same 
length as the other. 
They're mates! 


Get your hands on Hanes and you won't let 
go. Get the smooth feel of those flat-lock 
seams. Stretch those elastic shoulders. Pull 
at those double gussets in the thigh. Tug at 
the buttons and fry to pull them off. 

Notice, too, that the buttonholes are rein- 
forced, to keep their shape. Every little de- 
tail is tailored with the care found only in the 
highest priced garments. Yet Hanes is sold 
at a popular price. 

No doubt about it, Fellows. You can’t put 
your underwear money to better use. You 
get comfort that’s real. Special features and 
true trunk sizes take care of that. You get 
wear, long after the average underwear has 
gone to the rag-bag. 

And Hanes Underwear is guaranteed ab- 
solutely—every thread, stitch and button, or 
your money back. Go to the nearest HANgs 
dealer and compare the actual garments with 
the 5 Famous Points listed herewith. Union 
suits, also shirts-and-drawers. Three weights. 
We especially recommend the Hanes Heavy 
Weight for all practical purposes. 

Boys (and their mothers!) know Hanes 
value just sticks out all over. Because HANES 
Boys’ Underwear is made of the same ma- 
terials and with the same care. Union suits 
only. Two weights—heavy and extra heavy. 
Sizes 2 to 16 years. 2 to 4 year sizes with 
drop seats. Also knee length and short 
sleeves. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO, 


Winston-Salem, N. C, 


Ye summer, wear Hanes full cut bole’ Unios Auity! 
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BUNNY PUFF BALL’S FIRST 
CHRISTMAS 


Bunny Puff Ball and the little twin 
squirrels were playing under the big oak 
tree when all of a sudden they were 
startled by the sound of a man’s voice. 
“Get up there, Ned! Get up!” he cried. 
In a twinkling the little squirrels were 
hidden in the hollow of the old tree, and 
Bunny Puff Ball was safe. in his home 
under the pine. 

But two pairs of eyes peeped from the 
shelter of the tree and one pair peeped 
from the hole under the pine. The peeping 
eyes saw two men come up the trail driving 
horses hitched to a large bob-sled. All 
was quiet while they were passing and 
then out came the little woods folk to 
ask the big oak what the men Were going 
to do. The old tree did not know. Billy 
Chick-a-dee, who is so curious about 
things he can’t stay still a minute, flew 
after the men to spy on them. 

After a time he came hurrying back 
with the news that the men were cutting 
small pines and loading them on the sled. 

“IT know what they are going to do with 
them, too,”’ he teasingly remarked. 

“Oh, please tell us!’”’ begged the twin 
squirrels. 

“T was once visiting in town at this 
time of year and I saw the little trees 
taken into the houses where they were 
decorated. Then Santa came and left 
presents for all the good children.” 

“Oh, yes, it is Christmas,” the old oak 
tree remembered. “I have heard travelers 
speak of that glad time. It is Christ’s 
birthday and Santa Claus makes the chil- 
dren happy with gifts because of the 
happiness Christ brought to the world.” 

“Oh, I wish I might see a Christmas 
tree,” sighed Bunny Puff Ball. 

“You never will, for such things are not 
for rabbits and squirrels,” Weeny, the 
little squirrel, told him. 

That set the old oak to thinking. 
“Well, why not?”’ he said, some time after 
the little rabbit had gone off to play. The 
old oak had been thinking out loud but he 
did not know it until the pine tree an- 
swered him 

“Well, why don’t we? That was exactly 
what I was thinking,” said the pine. “If 
I could find some decorations I might do 
for a Christmas tree right where I stand. 
\nd for gifts I might drop down these 
cones I have been saving. The little 
squirrels love the seeds I hide away in 
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Try this world-famous rheumatism remedy 


Here’s quick, genuine relief fo. 
even the oldest, most obstinate 
rheumatic aches. 

Pat on gently a little Sloan’s. 
Its stimulating in ients send 
freshly purified blcsc_ tingling 
swiftly through th pain-ridden cents, 


germs that cause the pain. 


Knotted and deformed 


tissues. And this increased supply 
of new, rich blood destroys the 


Swelling and stiffness passaway, 
the aching stops. Get this com- 
fort today. All druggists — 35 


Sloan's Liniment “icin 
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VELLASTIc 


E/ast R: bbed Fleece-Lined 


UNDERWEAR 


inside Vellastic Underwear. 





them.”’ 

“And I,” said the chestnut tree, ‘‘will | 
give them the rest of my nuts.” 

‘Bunny Puff Ball shall have some of my 
vender branches. He loves to eat the 
bark from them and the wind will help me | 
throw them down to him.” It was the! 
tall aspen tree that spoke. 

Just then sprightly little Jack Frost 
who had been in the woods a couple of 
months came frisking along. “Ho, ho, is 
it decorations you want? Just leave that} 
to my little frost fairies. They are the 
finest little old decorators in the world.”’ 

Bunny Puff Ball and the little twin 
squirrels had heard none of these plans. 
They did not notice the pine tree spread 
her branches to catch the soft snow that | 


Nor did they see | 


fell a few days later 


the in come out in the afternoon and| 
carefully melt the snow a bit at the edges, | 
jack Frost might hang sparkling glass | 


pencils allover the pine. They were sound 
ight when Jack Frost sent his | 


ver the pine with delicate p t-| 


lace They knew nothing 
H abo 

ar] Christmas morning the mild 
peeped at the Christmas tree | 

| 1 the we He found it very 

| in its green and sparkling white, 

t he thought a touch of color would im- 

\ t So he sent his sunbeam fairies to 

ce among the branches and throw 


as no other underwear can. 


dealer for Vellastic. 
UTICA KNITTING CO. 










OU will find the warmth of health 


Winter cold can’t get through that 
patented knit Vellastic fabric, with 
its soft fleece lining. It keeps your 
family healthy —keeps it comfortable 


Vellastic Underwear fits perfect- 
ly — never bulges or loses its shape. 
Made for every member of the 
family. Priced to your 
satisfaction. Ask your 


UTICA, N.Y. 
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Really, would 
magazine such as Successful Farming than most of the presents you do receive? 
most of your friends feel just as you do about it 
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Just sit down and make out a list of the names and addresses of those to whom you 
Mail a check or money order to us and 


wish s to send Successful Farming as a present. 
we the rest—you needn't even write to your friends. 
n rates e: 1 year for 25c; 2 years for 50c; 5 years for $1 At these low rates 
esful Farming for a full year each to quite a number of your friends and yet 


‘ment Card bearing the name of the person who orders the subscrip- 

received on Christmas Day by each person for whom asubscrip- 
ne time the ecard ts received, our big Christmas number will also 
Gis our own name and address 4s well as the names and addresses of your friends who 


sending names of your friends who are to receive gift subscriptions 





| An Ideal Christmas Gift * 


Inexpensibe But Dignified—Conbenient For You 


ou rather have a good, sensible gift of a subscription to a fine 
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soft tints of yellow, blue, pink and laven- 
der on the sparkling tree. 

About that time the big oak rubbed his 
sleepy eyes and looked at_the Christmas 


tree. He rubbed his eyes and looked 
again. Then he pinched himself to see if 
he were awake. 

“What do I see!’ he cried. “Am I just 
dre aumning or is that our pine standing 
there? 

“I am the Christmas tree now,” said 
the pine. ‘‘Merry Christmas to you!” 

“Merry Christmas indeed! Merry 
Christmas to all you trees, and to you, 
Jack Frost. Who would have thought we 
could have such a beautiful Christmas 
tree? 

“It pays to do the best we can, 
sure you will agree, 

For who can ever, ever tell what the 

best will be?” 

Bunny Puff Ball and the twin squirrels 
heard the trees calling ‘‘Merry Christmas” 
baek and forth, and came hurrying out. 
There before them stood the wonderful 
Christmas tree! Did they like it? I'll 
never, never tell—you’ll have to ask them 
the next time you see them.—Myrtle 
Jamison Trac hsel. 
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Sow an act and reap a habit. 

Remove the cores of apples and then 
insert the corer thru the apple crosswise 
and remove contents. Stuff all openings 
with raisins, brown sugar and a small 
amount of butter and bake in a hot oven. 
Served with whipped cream flavored and 
sweetened with sifted brown sugar, they 
are delicious. 

Sow a habit and gather a character. 

To clean and polish the blue steel parts 
on a range, use separator oil and rub with 
a woolen cloth. Kerosene should not be 
used. 

Don’t skimp the children on school sup- 
plies. Good equipment makes for better 
results. Remember that teacher and 
children appreciate attractive school tools. 

A stitch in time saves nine. This rule 
applies to nipping an undesirable habit in 
the bud as well as a runner in your silk 
stocking. 

Use stearate of zinc for foot powder. 
This is a splendid dusting powder for the 
baby, too, but never let him play with the 
can. 

Use all the raw vegetables you can. 
Valuable mineral salts are lost by cooking 
and the cellulose is best eaten raw. 

Don’t expect your children to recognize 
the correct service silver for different 
courses if it is used on state occasions only. 


A smile for the family is worth six for 
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gift-day boxes” 




















































There are won- And no woman who 
derful gifts to be loves home-keeping is 
found in VIKO, The proof against a little thrill 
Popular Aluminum. They _ of pleasure at thought of 





the years of faithful, friend- 
ly co-operation in her daily 
occupations which every 
Viko utensil is sure to give. 


are even more wonderful 
now, for good stores every- 
where are featuring Viko 
especially packaged in 
charming gift-day boxes. 


Viko gifts are gifts with the 
double appeal of beauty and 
usefulness. No woman who 
loves fine things can resist 
their silvery lustre, their 
gracéful design, and their 
perfect finish, 










Plan to give Viko for Christ- 
mas this year. Remember 
it, too, when other gift days 
come. Nothing you could 
give will win a surer wel- 
come than some Viko arti- 
cle in its beautiful gift-day 
box. 
Dealers—Ask Your Jobber 
Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 


General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 
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company. 

Impure water cannot always be de- 
tected by color, taste or smell. Know the 
source of water before you” use it, even 
when camping. 

A household system, like money, is a 
good servant, but a poor master. 

When whipping cream cover the top of 
the bowl with white wrapping paper to 
keep the cream from spattering. Make 
a hole in the center for the beater and 
tuck the corners of the paper under the 
bowl. 

Rome was not built in a day. Neither 
is the character of a child molded in the 
same time. 

The most common household mordants 
are brine, vinegar solution and alum 
water. Two cupfuls of salt to a gallon of 
water sets blacks, grays, and dark blues. 
To set greens, medium and light blues and 
lavender, use two ounces of alum to a tub 


of water.—Mrs. M.A. B, 





MEN—BOYS 18 or Over—* cures. | 


Steady Work. No Layoffs. Paid Ban nll 
Commen Education Sufficient. Travel — 








e Popular For 


Gov’t. Jobs 


Prepare For 





Railway Postal Clerk I Fraridin Institute, Dept. T-289, Rochester, W, Y. 





Sirs: Send me without charge (1) Speciinan 
Railway Postal Clerk Examination questions @ 
List of U. vernment jobs obtainable. (3) 
Send free itheotrated boook, “Government Jobs." 





$1600 to $2300 a Vear 







Name 








Address __ 
—— 


Be sure to read the article on page 
7, entitled, “‘Soft Corn Do’s and 
Don’ts. Isn’t this article worth the 
price of a year’s subscription? We're 
doing our best to make Successful 
Farming of real dollars and cents 
value to our readers. Please write us 
when you find an article that is pare 
ticularly helpful to you. 
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Prevents 


Rough Skin 


The skin should be kept naturally soft 
all the time if you would have it beauti- 
ful. Soap and water alone will not do this, 
for some oe dry the skin and it easily 
roughens and often cracks or chaps. 


Moisten the hands and face slightly with 
Hinds oe and Almond Catan amen 
they are washed and dried and you will see 
the skin grow softer and feel its girlish 
smoothness. The frequent application of 


Hinds":*Cream 


——— roughness and will heal chapped skin. 

e skin feels better after shavi h i 

refreshing lotion like Hinds Honey and. yo 

Cream is used to relieve the dryin ehect of the soar 

and the tendérness ven nes close shave. Triat 
ttle wit k i give 

name of your dealer. — 









Sold by druggis 
departmen 
stores, 6 and lc 
stores, general 
stores, or by mail, 

= id. 3 sizes: 
i | («1 0c, and $1.00. 
Send money order 
f or stamps. 










Household Necessity 


For cuts, burns, blisters, rashes, 
wounds, or skin troubles of any 
kind. Soothing and healing. 
Keepit always in the house. In 
tubes or bottles. Look for the 
trademark “Vaseline” on every 
package. Itis your protection, 


Chesebrough Mfg. Co. (Cons’d) 
State Street New York 


Vaseline 


O26 US PAT OFF. 











Loveliness 
A Clear 
Healthy Skin 


Insured by Every-da 
Use of Cuticura Seap 
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DATING 

Recently I had such a nice letter from a 
boy in a faraway state, asking questions 
which I am sure every boy who first takes 
a girl out wonders and worries about un- 
less he has been well trained or well 
advised. Perhaps we can help some other 
puzzled boys and girls by answering his 
questions here. 

When a man takes a girl to a show, he 
buys the tickets and presents both of them 
to the ticket-taker. It is quite all right 
for him to buy candy for her, but I should 
suggest an occasional box of nice candy 
for her rather than frequent bags of it. 
Peanuts are best eaten out of doors; they 
are likely to annoy the people around you 
when you eat them in a show. 

When you take a box of candy to a girl, 
give it to her after you have greeted her. 
Don’t make a fuss over presenting it; sa 
amy “T’ve brought you some candy,’ 
or, “ hope you like this kind of candy,” 
or some other such remark. She will open 
it at once and offer you some, which you 
take, thanking her as a matter of course. 

More of these questions will be an- 
swered in the next issue. 

Questions and Answers 

“Ts it necessary to have all the special 
pieces of silverware like jelly servers, etc., 
to be perfectly proper when giving a rather 
formal dinner?” a young housewife in 
Missouri wishes to know. 

Bless you, no! Besides the ordinary 
knives and forks and spoons, very few 
extra pieces are necessary or even desir- 
able to use on the table. It is always pos- 
sible, too, to plan your menu to use what 
silverware you have. I think it much nicer 
to put extra money into quality of silver 
ra into extra knives and forks and spoons 
than to buy novelties which are really fads. 
Don’t attempt to give a formal dinner un- 
less you have enough flat silver to supply 
your needs, but if you do attempt one, 
give the best you have and use your nicest 
things, and I am sure no one will dream of 
criticizing your stock of tableware. 

“What could I give a girl for a Christ- 
mas gift?” more than one young man 
wishes to know. And “What will be a nice 
present for a boy?” is the anxious query of 
many a girl, 

A stroll thru any good department store 
or drug store at this season suggests a 
number of things that will make much- 
appreciated gifts. For her, besides the 
more usual things such as good perfume, a 
vanity case, beads, you might choose one 
of the lovely treasure boxes that are so 





i thi 
Hi) | popular now. You can have it filled with 


good candy, to make it even more attrac- 
tive. A smart umbrella with a stubby 
handle would be nice, or a pretty, plain 
pottery or glass bowl or vase. Don’t buy 
anything ornate, and don’t buy her a 
dresser set! 

For him, two or three linen handker- 
chiefs, perhaps hand-hemmed or mono- 
grammed, would be acceptable. There 
are also lodge emblems, brushes for clothes 
or hair, fountain pens, silver pencils, or a 
silk muffler or a good flashlight or spotlight 
for his car. If you want to make a real 
hit with your gift, get one of those black- 
enameled tin strong-boxes—they are not 
awfully expensive—and fill it with home- 
made candy. Most boys delight in lock- 
ing things up where curious folk may not 


+ | intrude. 


Books, too, are standard presents, and 
if rightly chosen are among the best. A 
gift subscription to a magazine that you 
know to be a favorite is always a pleasant 
remembrance. These suggestions are 
applicable to either boys or girls, brothers 
and sisters or sweethearts or merely good 
friends.—Bertha Averille. 
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Dont neglect a Cold 


Dangerous sickness often 
starts with a cold. Ward off 
your colds with Musterole 


before pneumonia starts. 

Musterole is a clean, white ointment 
made with oil of mustard. It bas all 
the healing properties of the old-fesh- 
ioned mustard plaster but none of the 
unpleasant features. 

Musterole is not messy to apply and 
does not blister. 

At the first sneeze or sniffle take 
the little white jar of Musterole from 
the bathroom shelf and rub. the oint- 
ment gently over the congested spot. 

With a tingling warmth it penetrates 
the skin and goes right down to the 
seat of the trouble. 

Rheumatism, tonsillitis, lumbego, 
coughs and colds are all symptoms 
that call for Musterole. 
To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small 
children.Ask forChildren’sMusterole, 

35c and 65c jars and tubes; hospital size, $3. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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_BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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Hand Made Andirons 




















' stee! finish 
with brass urns sold English finish. 
ity eet at e bargain price. 

from $3 up. 

















PERSONAL STATIONERY 
700 SHielbere $1.00 


Printed with your Name and Address 
Clear, white bond paper, with envelopes to match. Your 
nese and — — in — rich blue ink, on 

th paper and envelopes, and sent to you postpaid for 
only $1.00. (West of Missiasippi river and outside of U. 8. 
$1.10.) If inconvenient to send the money, we will ship 
C.O.D.Money returned if you are not more than satis- 
fied. Order today. Wrtie name and address piainiy. 


taking ord Ww 
AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY taking order for us. W rive sto, 
ELITE STATIONERY COMPANY 








s/ and relieves your 
nose and throat. 


LUDEN Scctainions 
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THE S. M. B. CLUB 


Most of us like to belong 
to a secret society, and I’m 
going to tell you of a worth- 
_ while one that I’m sure 
your mothers will not _ob- 
ject to your joining. It is 
the Sunday Morning Break- 
fast Club. Any girl can 

+ join it. The duties are to 
get breakfast on Sunday morning and 
give mother a taste of the leisure that most 
of us enjoy every morning, and the pleas- 
ure of coming to the table when the meal 
is all prepared. Yes, it means foregoing 
an extra hour’s sleep, but no doubt you 
had that privilege Saturday morning 
while mother was busy with some duties 
that you might have been helping her 
with. 

Plan to make your breakfast one to be 
looked forward to by all members of the 
family. Have some of the _ things 
that mother doesn’t have time for on 
week days. Fill brother John up with 
waffles occasionally if it does seem an 
endless job, and if you must stand over the 
waffle iron while the others eat. Try 
fried mush another morning, fried a golden 
brown and served with sirup; a baked 
omelet and hot biscuits might be another 
good combination. Any number of other 
good menus will suggest themselves. If 
several girls in a geighborhood would 
form a club they could have a pleasant 
and profitable time making their plans to- 
gether. They might try some week to 
see who could have the most inexpensive 
meal. But I need make no further sug- 
gestions because I’m sure before long they 
would be trying out more things than I 
could enumerate, and would think that the 
pleasure of getting the meal and of giving 
mother that extra hour’s rest would well 
repay them for their small sacrifice.— 
Janet Cation Thurston. 




















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


A Gift 






compliment to her ov 


Armand Cold Cream Powder 
was originated by a man who 
knows that Beauty brings hap- 
piness and who realizes that 
women enjoy life most when 
they are pleasantly conscious of 
looking their best. A magic 
touch of cold cream makes it 
the perfect powder for com- 
plexions that are much exposed 
to outdoor weather. It stays 
on till it’s washed off, enhancing 
natural loveliness and protect- 
ing sensitive skin. Its soft fra- 
grance is appealing. It is finer 
and smoother, blending more 
effectively than other powders. 
In White, Pink, Creme, Brunette, 
Tint Natural. 


a the many Armand aids you 
will find something to suit your gift 
purposes—Compactes, Powders, Creams, 
Rouge, Lip Stick, Soap. 
charm, Armand packages are always 
fascinating. Pink and white checks, with In . 
a piquante blue thread and the silhouette 

head of the lovely French belle of the 
Louis XVI period, the ever-present 
Armand trade-mark. 

Prices range from soc to $10.00. 


The Cold Cream Powder is $1.00. 
Compactes are $1.00 and $1.50. 


ARMAND—Des Moines 
Armand, Ltd.—St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada 
Florian et Armand, Paris 


Florian aod Armand, Led., London 





PICOT EDGING 
A simple picot edging that is most 
satisfactory for a number of different 
uses is that shown above. It is made as 
follows: 
Chain 7, turn. 


lst row: Skip 3 ch, a tr in next, ch 1, | 


a tr in same stitch, 3 de over ch, # tr in 
end st, ch 1, a tr in same place, turn. 

2nd row: Ch 2, a tr under 1 ch, ch 1, 
a tr in same place, ch 2, a tr under 1 ch, 
between 2 tr at opposite end, ch 1, a tr 
in same place, turn. 

3rd row: Ch 2, a tr under 1 ch, ch 1, a 
tr in same place, 3 de under 2 ch, 2 tr 
separated by 1 ch under next 1 ch, turn. 

4th row: like 2nd row. 

5th row: like 3rd row. At end of row 
do not turn, but ch 5, fasten in tr at end 
of 3rd row, ch 5, fasten at end of Ist row, 
turn, 5 de over 5 ch, picot of 3 ch, 5 de 
in 5 de over next loop, turn, ch 6, fasten 
just ahead of the picot in Ist loop, turn, 
6 doubles, picot, 6 doubles, picot and 5 
de in unfilled loop. 

Repeat from 2nd row. 





Dried Apple Sauce makes a good sub- 
stitute for jelly to spread on a roll baked 
after a jelly roll recipe. Old-fashioned 


gingerbread with the sauce spread be- 
tween the layers is good, too. 


NEW LAMP BURNS 947 AIR 


| Beats Electric or Gas 








A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better than 
gas or electricity, has been tested by the 
U. 8. Government and 35 leading univer- 
sities and found to be superior to 10 ordin- 
ary oil lamps. It burns without odor, 
smoke or noise—no pumping up, issimple, 
clean, safe. Burns 94% air and 6% 
common kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor T. M. Johnson, 609 W. Lake 
| St., Chicago, Ill. is offering to send a lamp 
}on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even to give 
|one FREE to the first user in each locality 
| who will —_ him introduce it. Write him 

today for full particulars. Also ask him 











of Christmas 
HAPPINESS 


NDEED, she will appreciate Armand Cold Cream 
Powder! It's beautiful and useful and a very pretty 


wn daintiness and good taste. 


It will bring her happiness too. 


In their gy COLD CREAM POWDER 


The : PINK : & ‘WHITE - BOXES 


(§ No matter where purchased—if any 
Armand product does not entirely 
please you, you may take it back 
and your money will be returned. 






A Different Oil-Gas Burner 
For Cooking and Heating Stoves 


Turns low-cost furnace oii (not fuel oil) into gas 
giving steadier heat. No carbon —no noise. 
Bronze generator and a special flame control valve 
with a German silver needle insures results be- 
yond your expectations. Simple in construction, 
low in cost. 

Write today for free folder and price 

list with our 10-day Guarantee of 

satisfaction or money back 


E. R. Caldwell & Son Brass Co., 
Dept. 180, Syracuse, N. Y. 


1 AGENTS — Write for sales proposition. 


Home Economy 
Oil-Gas Burner 
















to explain how you can get the agency, 
'and without experience or money make 
| $250 to $500 per month. 


If you have any notion of building | 
a house soon, you will enjoy the ar-| 
ticle on page 20 of this issue. A well- 
planned house is a joy forever. Be! 
sure to study plans carefully before | 
you build. Our Subscribers’ Informa- 
tion Bureau will! be glad to help you 
at any time. | 








ROUGH, CHAPPED SKIN 


healed almost over- 
night by_ massaging 
with gentle, antiseptic 


“Inentholalum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans, 
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PATTERN DEPARTMENT 























No. 2228 - The Button - Down - the - Front 
Dress. Made in cloth such as plain or plaid 
kasha, twill, serge or wool crepe, this design would 
be exceedingly smart. It is also suitable for ben- 

iline, heavy silk crepe or satin. Cut in sizes 16 
years and 36 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 2% yards of 54-inch material 

No. 2245—Attractive Apron Style. Fancy 
percale, gingham, cretonne, sateen and muslin are 
suitable materials. Patterns cut 16 years, 36 and 
44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards 

f 36 or 45-inch material 

No. 2252—Lines That Slenderize. Silk 
pes, satin, chiffon, georgette, crepe romain, 
fine twill and kasha are suitable for this 
ng model, the patterns for which are cut in 
. » 36 to 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
+‘ yards of 40-inch material. The embroidery 
motifs are included in our hot-iron transfer pattern 
No. 706 which comes in blue and yellow and costs 
io centa extra 


No. 2100-—-One-Piece Dress that looks like a 


ceTrety 
faille silk, 


harm 





tunic and separate skirt. Plaid taffeta combined 
with satin would be lovely for this style, the pat- 
terns for which cut in sizes 16 years and 36 to 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards 
of 36 or 40-inch material with 14% yards of 36-inch 
contrasting. 

No. 2258—Say It With Tiers! It sounds sad, 
but they're really quite jolly when they trim the 
front of a little satin afternoon dress like this. You 
could also make this style, the patterns for which 
cut in sizes 16 years and 36 to 44 inches bust meas- 
ure, of silk crepe, faille silk or bengaline. Size 36 
requires 3% yards of 40-inch material with %4-yard 
of 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 2162—The Popular Coat Dress. Heavy 
silk crepes, satin, bengaline and cloth are the most 
commonly used materials for styles of this yk 
Cut in sizes 16 years and 36 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 35 yards of 40-inch 
material with 1 yard of 18-inch contrasting. 

No. 2187—Smart Coat for the Junior Girl. 
This coat, in addition to being very smart and trim- 











looking, is also ay anne to make. Woolen coat- 
ings that come in both dark and light shades are 
suitable for this little model, the patternsfor which 
cut in sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 — Size 8 requires 
29 yards of 40-inch material. 
©. 2248—A Dress for School or “‘Best.”” A 
plaid woolen material or serge would make this a 
most attractive and comfortable school dreas, with 
laid taffeta, silk eae or novelty silk for “best.” 
‘or the smaller girl, this style can be made in any of 
the wash cottons. Cut in sizes 6 to 14 years. Size 8 
requires 2% yards of 32-inch material with %-yard 
of 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 2191—Manly Suit for Little Brother. 
This little style, patterns in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years, 
can be made entirely of a wash material or the 
trousers may be of serge or tweed with a washable 
waist. Size 4 takes 1 yard of 36-inch material for 
the waist with %4-yard of 36-inch for the trousers. 

jo. ng Bloomers. Satin, mercerized 
or silk jersey and silk crepe are most commonly 
Continued on page 95 





How to Order 


Dea Mo 


changed 


nes, lowa 
Do not request it 


To order any of the items shown on this page, 
write your name and address plainly, give 
correct number and size wanted. Enclose 12 cents for eac 
pattern ordered, and address yourletter to Pattern Dept.,Successful Farming, 
Every pattern is seam-allowing. 
Please allow a few days’ time for filling the order. 


separate 


Patterns will not be ex- 


. . . 
Fall and Winter Fashion Magazine 
300 styles, new hot-iron transfer designs, illustrated dressmaking lessons, a 
section devoted to styles for children for school, play and “dress-up” occa- 
sions and two pages of pretty Christmas giftsthat you can 
that when you send your pattern order you enclose 10 cents extra for a copy. 


contains 
about 


e. We suggest 





used for long bloomers such as these which are 
worn extensively during the cold months in lieu of 
petticoats Cut in sizes 24, 28, 32 and 36 
waist measure. Size 28 requires 3 yards of 36- 
material 
No. 1807 


inch 


Sensible Suit for Boys. This 
pattern includes a and separate knicker- 
bockers. Any cotton shirting can be used for the 
blouse, while serge and tweed suitable for the 
trosers. Cut in sizes 4 to 12 years. Size 8 requires 
25 yards of 36-inch material 

No. 1780—This Long Pillow would make a 
most acceptable Christmas gift. Velvet combined 
with tapestry or satin and brocade. 
Cretonne, table. Cut one size which 
requires }-yard of 31-inch dark material with %- 
y ard of 31-inch light 

No. 2241—Cuddly Rag Dolls for Some Little 
Girl. If you wish to please some ‘tittle girl, 
her a rag doll this Christmas 
two—for one a Red-Riding-Hood cape is provided 
and for the other a dress and cap. The dolls can be 
made of unbleached muslin and their features em- 
broidered in wool or silk thread. The pattern 
comes in one size For material requirements, see 
pattern envelope 

No. 2013—Some Friend Probably would like 
nothing better than this round sofa cushion. Make 
it of taffeta, cretonne, velvet, velour or silk ‘mull. 
Cut in one size, requiring 144 yards of 36-inch 
material with 44-yard 18-inch for the bottom. 


ria 


KEROSENE 

Kerosene something which almost 
everyone has on hand. The following 
uses for it have been tried and found good: 

To clean a clock—take a small piece of 
cotton and soak with kerosene. Place on 
the floor of the clock. After a few days 
look inside and you will find the cotton 
black with dust. The fumes of the oil 
loosen the particles of dust and thus clean 
the clock. 

To remove printing from flour sacks— 
put a tablespocnful of kerosene in two 
quarts of soapsuds and boil the sacks in 
this mixture. 

To take rust from steel implements or 
knives—rub them well with kerosene oil, 
leaving them covered with it a day or so; 
then rub with brick dust or unslaked 
lime. 

To clean a sewing machine—just go over 
it with an oil can filled with kerosene. 
When all the machine has been gone over, 
raise the pressure foot, then run the 
machine briskly for a few minutes. Wipe 
off the kerosene, then oil with a good 
lubricating oil and the gumminess is 
gone. 

For greasy paint—to remove grease from 
the painted wall above a gas stove or in 
any other place, wipe with a cloth satu- 
rated in kerosene, then wipe with a dry 
cloth. 

To put a gloss on kitchen utensils—to 
clean quickly the bottoms of aluminum or 
granite pots that have become blackened 
from the smoke of an oil or gas range, make 
a paste of scouring powder and kerosene, 
then dip a cloth in the paste and rub until 
the black is removed. Wash in hot water 
and dry with a clean towel. The alumin- 
um will shine like new. 

For a steel line—if you have a steel 
clothesline, wipe with a little keroserie in 
cold weather and the clothes will not 
stick to the line. 

To make a dust mop—cut old stockings 
in strips and put into a mop stick. Mois- 
ten with kerosene and let dry. This 
makes an excellent dust mop for finished 
hardwood floors. 

To remove finger 
furniture—rub with 
kerosene. 

To take out grass stains—saturate the 
spot thoroly with kerosene, then put in 
wash tub. 

To soften boots and shoes—kerosene will 
soften boots and shoes which have been 
hardened by water and render them pli- 
able as new. 

To make tin kettles bright—saturate a 
woolen rag with kerosene and rub with it. 

To exterminate bedbugs—dip a paint 
brush in kerosene oil and go over cracks, 
bedstead, or wherever they may be. 

In making starch—to keep starch from 
sticking to the iron, add a few drops of 
kerosene to it in the making. This also 
heightens the gloss.—Mrs, A. L, 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


‘-Marvelous Oalue fort 


ooo _ 


Pep PL l® Car 


i= (4 oy 


o the fine textiles we get trom 
big mills, many pieces are 

oesalt or oupg wholesale pemoen 
manufacture. At lowes tory 
price— 4 or 4 what you wo c ordi- 
earily pay—you can have loveliest selection 
of newes*, most durable patteraus. Assorted 

colors. Full 17 yard. 

Splendid 


FG. co. 
or More 49 South River Street, Aurora, Mt. 


LOOMS $9.90 


AND UP. BIG MONEY IN 
WEAVING at HOME 


No ezpcenmence necessary to weave 
beautiful rugs, carpets, ete., on 
UNION LOOMS from rags and 
waste material. Home weaving is 
fascinating and highly profitable 
Weavers are rushed with orders 
Be sure to send for free loom book. It 
tells all about weaving and our wonder- 
fully low-priced, ily - jooms 
UNION LOOM WORKS, 274 Factory St., Boonville, N. Y. 
living, home sewing for us; 


A COMFORTABL any sewing machine; city, 


country; no canvassing Send stamped addressed envelope 
Home Industries Co., Bloomfield, New Jersey 











Buy from your dealer or send us !0c for J. 
Household Decoration in Embroidery and Crochet. 


The Spool Cotton Co., Dept. 310, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 


Be sure of FAST COLORS 


~ J&P COATS» 


COTTONS ARE 


Sewing - Crochet -Embroidery -Darning-Knitting 





Bookful of 
Hot Iron Patterns! 


& P. Coats Book No. 17, 


New Patent Skhein 
J&P COATS SIX-STRAND FLOSS 


BOILFAST ~ LIGHTFAST COLORS 


THE BEST 
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“> MAKE $20'A DAY 


— no 














nel Shirts — Patent Work 
Seen Vacteente ba 
h wT Reco Lent All r bart 
7 —— new ° or 
book Rts ate 
oliver and sollect, Back 
tories. yong Ey nl No ex- 
. PATENT SeugT £0. 101 South ote Serer 
SS 
extracts, foods, spices, aluminum goods, bath towels, 
fancy boxes, toilet soaps sell right and left. Make 
ways. Here's your chance to have plenty of Xmas 
cash. Get our big, Free catalog now—TODAY. 
4-POUND Wenderfal SILK and VELVETBARGAIRS 
rd Quilts My 2 Ae Work, Coat ieres, . Send 
S l L KE catalog describing our 4-pow elvet ~~ 
ham,and other remnant bargain bundles;also in- 
Quaint, inexpensive; here to stay. Easy to make with 
structions. Stamps accepted. Wr RITE 
Ralph Warren Burnham, Dept.W-1. 1 i linia 
FREE SAMPLES. _H. A, BARTLETT, HARMONY, MAINE 
Successful Farming is trying to give you in 


Take Orders for Patent Fian- \ 
Shirts. 
ed by ‘000 a. 
L! perience required. Write ! 
Our household necessities, jewelry, perfumes, soaps, 
wonderful Xmas gifts. Big profit. Re . at orders al- 
Western Products Co., Dept. 92-606 N, Oakley Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Cents for b kage of large, Seautifal C -} 

remnants, incluc leo tres quilt et docigne and agen 
BUNDLES ctions how to earn money at home by sewing. 
UNION S&S. WORKS, 273 FACTORY ST.. GOONVILLE, ¥. Y. 
BURNH AM- CRAFT PATTERNS on Burlap and Out- 
fit. SEND 25¢ for BOOK OF 50 DE SIG NS and in 
ALL WOOL YARN for SALE !s°e2 300023500", 
75 cents to $2 per Ib. 
everyissue more than you pay for a year’s sub- 
scription. What will this issue be worth to you? 











Anew and better 
match lighting lamp 


The new American 
Ready-Lite lamp will 
delight you with its 
artistic appearance, 
better light, durable 
construction and lower 
operating cost. Gives 
a brilliant light of 300 
candle power, light 

that is healthful because it is 
steady, soft and pleasing to 
the eyes of old and young. 
Brass throughout, heavily 
nickeled and polished, ebon- 
ized hardwood standard. 
Every Ready-Lite has the 
new improved, long life 
generator. Lights with 
common matches, no torch 
or alcohol, no wicks, or 
chimneys, no smoke, soot 
or odor. Made by Ameri- 
ca’s pioneer manufacturer of gasoline lamps and 
lanterns, the resukt of 28 years’ experience. Be 
sure to see the American Ready-Lite. 





Ready-Lite Lanterns 


purpose for 


' 


—_—._ Pa =e 


~ 


Best for every 
which a lantern is used. Built 
and works like the lamp. Wind 
and storm proof. Can’t leak 
or explode if tipped over. Has 
brass reinforced mica globe. 
Two styles. 





American 
Hand Made 
Mantles 


Progressive dealers are 
being supplied with New 
Ready-Lites as rapidly 
as possible. If yours 
can't supply, write near- 
est office for full infor- 
mation and mention 
dealer's name. 


Dept. L2 
American Gas 


Machine Co. Ine. 
Makers of the Kamphook 
Albert Lea, Minn. New York, N.Y. 


Best for all two 
mantie gasoline 
lamps. Made strong- 
est where the strain 
is greatest; won't pull 
out at seam. If not 
at your dealer's send 
$1.15 for a sample 
Gozen, a year's sup- 
ply, postpaid. 


AMERICAN 


READY-LITE 


LAMPS and LANTERNS 





as in your stove or ter 

y installing a 1526 Im- 
proves Uni-Hete Kerosene 

urper in five minu es time, 


ramousW HITE FLAME BURNER 
a p< 


rosene lamps and 
lanterns shine with a hs brilliant —_ 
on-breakable steel man 
. iD 
eh WHITE 
64 Clark Buliding 


white light. N 

No smoke. No soot. Reliqgres ae 
Over a million satisfied asers. Guaranteed 
safe, durable, reliable. Oomplete sample, 
post paid, stamps or coin; 3 for $1.25. 

— beck if not sa 

E LIGHT CO. 

Grand Rapids. 
CAND 7 chocolate candy that will 
melt in your mouth. Order today. Addrese— 
M. N. NELIN, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


. Mich. 








Send $1 and I will send 
you a box of my delicious 








Advertised commodities must maintain a 
high standard of excellence because repeat 
orders are necessary in every business. 


| little water as needed.—Mrs. F. C. B. 
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TO MAKE GOOD SAUSAGE 


This is a famous sausage recipe which 
has been handed down from a maker of 
delicious pork sausage which always com- 
manded the highest market price in an 
eastern market noted for the excellency 
of its fine oes products. It is well to 
remember, however, that flavorings used 
are merely a matter of personal taste and 
these may be aded to or subtracted from 
according to the likes and dislikes of the 
members of the family, or of the market on 
which it is to be sold. 

Use three parts lean to one part fat. The 
tenderloins and fat laying adjacent to 
them are best for sausage making, altho 
along with these we utilize all lean trim- 
mings from shoulders and hams and other 
lean scraps without injury to the quality 
of the finished product. Remove all rem- 
nants of bone, cut meat in strips and weigh. 
Have all seasonings well dried and pow- 
dered fine. To fifty pounds of meat, cut 
ready for grinding, use three ounces of 
ground black pepper, one ounce of red 
pepper, three-fourths of a pound of sugar, 
half an ounce of sage, three-fourths of a 
pound of salt and one teaspoonful of salt- 
peter. Mix all seasonings well. Place a 
layer of meat on a table, sprinkle with 
seasonings, add another layer of meat, 
and so on until all is used. In this way 
the sausage will be perfectly seasoned 
without mixing with the hands. Grind 
the meat and set aside three days to allow 
seasoning to penetrate evenly thruout, 
when the sausage is ready for packing 
down in jars, or other containers as may 
be desired. Sausages which are to be used 
during the winter may be packed into 
crocks or stone jars a | covered with one 
inch of melted lard; or they ‘may be 
stuffed into casings made of cloth, these 
dipped in melted lard and hung in the 
smokehouse until needed. If it is desired 
to keep until warm weather the sausages 
should be made in — fried a light 
brown in deep fat, acked closely 
heated fruit jars, chanel with the. hot 
grease and sealed. Sausages put up in this 
way will keep fresh and sweet for an in- 
definite length of time and will be as 
delicious next summer as they were when 
put in the jars. To remove from jars, set 
jar in warm water or on back of range until 
fat is melted, then drain fat away and 
sausages ma be removed with ease. Pre- 

are for table by setting in the oven until 
eated thru and brown on the surface.— 
Mrs. L. R. Y. 


HOT TAMALES 


1 head of cabbage 

1 large onion 

1 pint of sauer kraut 

1 cupful of uncooked rice 

1% pounds of pork (half lean“and half 
fat) 

Salt, pepper and summer savory 

Cover abhene with boiling water and 
let stand overnight. Grind pork and on- 
ion and mix with rice, salt, pepper and a 
»inch of summer savory. parate cab- 
me leaves and trim off the ribs; put a 
tablespoonful of the mixture in each leaf, 
fold and roll tightly and fasten in place 
with toothpicks. 

Put sauer kraut in the bottom of a ket- 
tle and place each tamale in the kettle as 
made. Add a little more salt over the top 
as leaves are not salted. Cover with water 
and boil slowly for three hours. Add a 
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Fits Right Into Your Range! 


Women! Here’s New Cooking 
Convenience! New Kind of Heat! 


Oil-Gas heat for cooking! Fits right into firebox of 
your present range! Gives any degree of heat— 
high, low, medium—instantly! Just turn a valve. 
All the convenience of > city housewife’s gas 
range. Saves housework. Keeps furnishings clean! 
Dependabie! No wicks. Burns oil, mixed with 
large percentage of air. Forever ends coal and 
wood nuisance, worries and expense. No fires to 
build! No heavy scuttles to fill, carry and dump! 
Guaranteed to give efficient heat- 
AGENTS ing service. Over 200,900 sold? 
Look into this| Models for heaters and 
fast-selling prop! tool Heat your home with an 
Oliver! Low in price! Act at 
once! Get FREE book, “New 
Kind of Heat!"’ Write today! 


OLIVER OIL BURNER CORPORATION 
Manufacturers of Oliver O:l-Gas Burner Products 
1224 Ouver Bupe., Str. Lous, Mo. 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Oil-Gas Furnersin the World 


OLIVER 


OIL-GAS BURNER 














NEW 
MONEY SAVING 
BOOK 


stove, range or furnace. 

wan Lake advantage of the 

F Demet SA in our 24 
ears. Kalamazoo 
coalinleet pricesare 
Send for LF wt 

tg ‘efull aowttean new fea- 
models. 200 bargains iu 
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* Rai teem $5 
Ss0,00 pleased cu uP 


Direct to You" 


New 500: Lamp 


Make $60 to $100 a Week 
Introducing this wendortul new 
brillian : 


{ and f. 


Powe y 


Greatest improvement of age. Table 
lamps, hanging, lamps, lan terns. 
time. You simply 


AGENTS 32 THE AKRON LAMP CO. 
FREE Syren 232 Lamp Bide, Akron, Ohio 














Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell 

a patent patch for instantly Tree. leaks in 4 
utensils. Sample package f — 
MFG. CO., Dept. 309, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


FOR SME Genuine porcelain enameled ranges 
direct from factory at big) saving, 
te t ‘or special introductory offer. 
ANITARY Ranes & MFG. CO., 
Route 3 Benton, ‘Illinois 
Take advantage of the time and money-sav- 
ing conveniences offered thru our advertising 
columns. Readers are safe in responding to 
advertisements in Successful Farming because 
we guarantee them. 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY 


A negro met an acquaintance of his, 
also colored, on the street one day and 
was surprised to see that his friend had 
on a new suit, new hat, new shoes and 
other evidences of prosperity. 

“Hey, boy,” he said, “how come you 
dressed up this way? Is you got a job?” 

“I’se got somethin’ better’n any job,” 
replied the other. “I’se got a profession.” 

“What is it?” 

“T’se a orator.” 

“What's a orator?” 

“Don’t you know?” replied the re- 
splendent one in surprise. “Well, Tl 
tell you what a orator is. If you was to 
walk up to a ordinary nigger and ask 
him how much was two and two, he’d 
say ‘four,’ but if you was to ask one of 
us orators how much was two and two 
he’d say, ‘When in de cou’s of human 
events it becomes necessary to take de 
numeral of de second denomination and 
add it to de figger two, I says unto you 
and I says it without fear of successful 
contradiction, dat de result will invari’bly 
be four.’ Dat’s a orator.” 
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SOOTHING SERUM 

“Let me kiss those tears away, sweet- 
heart,” he begged tenderly. 

She fell into his arms and he was very 
busy for a few minutes. But the tears 
flows d on. 

“Can nothing stop them?” he asked 
bre athlessly. 

“No,” she murmured. “It’s hay fever, 
but go on with the treatment.” 


A very stout and portly gentleman 
was once asked why he did not play golf, 
and this was his reason: 

“I did try it once, but I found that 
when I put the ball where I could see it 
I could not reach it; and when I put it 
where I could reach it, I could not see it.” 





DANNY DIVIDE 


Dan—So you believe in equal owner- 


ship now, Pat? 

Pat—Sure I do. Divide everything 
equal; it’s the only way. 

Dan—You mean if you had two horses 
you would give me one? 

Pat—Sure I would. 

Dan—aAnd if you had two cows, would 
you give me one? 

Pat—Of course I would. 

Dan—aAnd if you had two pigs, would 
you give me one? 

Pat—Go away with you. You know I 
got two pigs. 


NO MORE HUNTING 

A young Swede appeared at the county 
judge’s office and asked for a license. 

“What kind of a license?” asked the 
judge. “A hunting license?” 

“No,” was the answer. “Ay tank ay 
bane hunting long enough. Ay want 
marriage license.” 


Professor: “Too bad! One of my 
pupils to whom I have given two courses 
of instruction in the cultivation of the 
memory has forgotten to pay me, and 
the worst of it is, I can’t think of his 
name. 


IT ALL DEPENDS 

The teacher had been trying to incul- 
cate the principles of the Golden Rule 
and turn-the-othe r-cheek. 

“Now, Tommy,” she asked, “what 
would you do, supposing a boy struck 
you in 

“How big a boy are you supposing?” 
demanded Tommy. 
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You cannot neglect reading the ad- 
vertisements in this issue of Success- 
ful Farming. 











BEDTIME PLAY 

An old bedtime finger 
game for the instruction and 
intense amusement of the 
wee toddler is as follows: 


(1) This is the baby’s white 
little bed, 

This is the foot (2), this is the 
head (3). 

(4) Here is our baby tired 
with play 

Going to bed at the end of 
the day (5). 


Here comes the sandman(6), 
just like a mouse, 

(7) Creeping and creeping 
right into the house, 

(8) This is the way he scatters the sand, 

Sending our baby to Dreamy-sleep Land. 





Here is the sun (9) so round and so bright 

Bringing the daytime with bird songs and 
hght. 

Here is our baby (10) all ready for play, 

ae (11) from bed at the dawn of the 
ay. 


_ It is not original (tho I do not know 
where to give credit), but it gives so 
much genuine pleasure I thought others 
would like to use it just before their “Now 
I Lay Me.” 

The motions to use are: 

(1) Stretch left hand out with palm up. 

(2) Touch left wrist. 

(3) Touch fingertips of left hand. 

(4) Raise up left thumb. 

(5) Lay left thumb in the middle of 
left hand. 

(6) Raise right forefinger. 

(7) Make right head iuiliane and 
middle finger imitate walking stealthily. 

(8) Imitate scattering sand with right 
hand. 

(9) Make sun with both thumbs and 
both forefingers. 

(10) Lay left thumb back into the left 
palm. 

(11) Raise left thumb up quickly.— 
Elizabeth Mack. 


TASKS’ END 

“Aw, what’s the use hurryin’? Soon 
as you get home there'll be somethin’ 
else waitin’ for you to do.”” Thus spoke 
a nine-year-old, pulling back oa his 
chum’s arm. 

But the other nine-year-old walked 
right along. ‘‘No, there won’t,”’ he flung 
back proudly. “When my mamma calls 
me to do my chores she’s got them all in a 
bunch. This is the last and then I go out 
to play.” 

It was a bright evening in the late win- 
ter, when the lure of the outdoors was upon 
the district school children. One lad was 
for lagging along while the other knew 
that his time would be his own now that he 
was on the last chore. That was some 
years back and the one who was sure 
something else would be waiting is in a 
city factory, while the other is married 
and settled on a rented farm, but he won’t 
be there long. The lessons of order and 
thrift learned in childhood are standing 
him in good stead and he will soon move 
to a farm of his own. It will not be all 
paid for, but he and his ambitious young 
wife will see to that in a few years. 

Did you ever notice how much more 
content are the children who know that 
father and mother are fair and reasonable 
in the way of chore time? The other day 
a mother called an impatient lad five 
times from a game with other boys when 
she might have grouped the errands and 
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had them all done at one time. Of course 
the boy was impatient and finally saucy, 
and she threatened to report tbe case to 
the father and there was unpleasantness 
all around. And the worst of it is that 
the next time she will do the same thing 
over. “Willie, I want a pail of water! 
and then: “William, if you don’t come 
right ores and get me some wood I’ll 
tell your father,” and presently: “Wil- 
liam Henry Mills! You are the worst boy 
I ever saw. I’d be ashamed to refuse to 
get my mother a basket of potatees from 
the cellar.” 

Of course the boys and girls should learn 
to do chores, plenty of them, but they 
should have a time for play, too. Why 
not do as we used to do in our old home— 
have a regular program for after school 
until the chores were done. I regret to 
say that we would often have slipped out 
of the routine and shirked if the maternal 
eye had not been upon us, but finally we 
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SANTA CLAUS 
No Santa Olaus? Dear Child 
n 
There 15's Santa Claus! 


ow 
By many a happy little sign 
That comes each year to 
tell me so, 
He makes us light the Christ- 
mas tree 
And play the merry Christ- 
mas jokes 
That make earth glad for you 
and me 
And other jolly little folks, 
He makes us love, and laugh, 
and give, 
And scatter kindnesses 
each year. 
Why, Santa is the joy we 
live— 
The HEART of all our 


Christmas cheer! 
—Helen Cowles LeOron. 
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grew to see that when we were done we 
were done, and free to enjoy our music 
or reading or games without interruption. 

The tasks that have no end are the ones 
that discourage the children. If the boy 
knows that by hurrying he will get noth- 
ing but a few extra chores to do of course 
he will shirk. If he did not he would proba- 
bly wind up in an institution for the feeble- 
minded. Play is as much a part of the 
program in health and happiness as work, 
and chores crowded together to give 
plenty of playtime are not irkscme when 
the child learns the common-sense order 
of things. He may hate to split kindling, 
but if he can go out to play as soon as it is 
well done he will learn to do it efficiently 
and quickly. At home we used to get 
everything done so far as ible for a 
whole week ahead by giving Saturday 
morning to corn shelling—it was done by 
hand in those days—and doing our other 
odd tasks. Personally, I am glad to look 
back to those days, tho some of my school 
mates say frankly that childhood for them 
was all drudgery, and I am trying now to 
put the same rules into effect in my home. 
—Hilda Richmond. 
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PRETTY RUGS LIKE GRANDMA 
MADE 

Probably few people have seen the 
old-time chenille rugs of our grand- 
mothers’ day. I remember one which 
was a keepsake in the home of a neigh- 
bor. It was beautiful, at least to my 
childish ideas. The design was of long- 
stemmed roses with buds and leaves. 
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The chenille was made of narrow stri 
of wool and worsted goods cut on the 
bias, run thru the middle with a strong 
thread, then drawn up tightly on the 
string. Very small bits of cloth could be 
used. The strips of chenille were sewed 
to a foundation of strong cotton cloth. 
Any design was easily followed, but 
pretty rugs were made of tiny strips of 
various colored cloths in hit or miss 
fashion. If the colors were tastefully 
mixed the effect was pleasing. 

The “moss rug” was a favorite of my 

ndmother. e prettiest were made 
rom children’s bright-colored hosiery 
but those made of the somber hued 
stockings of the men folks, gray and 
blue, perhaps resembled more nearly the 
woodland. moss. 

To make these rugs, stockings or other 
knitted garments were cut lengthwise in 
strips, one side raveled to the depth of 
an inch, the other sewed to a foundation 
of strong cloth. 

Now that sweaters and other knitted 
garments are so much in vogue why not 
utilize the cast-offs in the manufacture 
of moss ol 

The work of making either chenille or 
moss rugs is very light. Children will 
like to ravel the strips for the latter and 
the running stitch for the chenille re- 
quires no skill in sewing. 

Grandmother, too, =~ A finds the work . 
of drawing in rags thru burlap rather 
strenuous, will peeensiets the light em- 

eployment—Mrs. D. A. H,, 0. 
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COCKROACHES 


The roaches are one of the worst 
household pests that we have to deal 
with. The sight of a number of them 
scurrying to cover when a lighted lamp 
is brought into a room is not particular- 
ly beautiful. They feed upon a great 
variety of materials, the preferred food 

ng to be animal matter, altho they 
are to consume cereal products, 
leather on shoes and chairs, bookbind- 
ings, paste in the wallpaper, and even 
woolens. Some authorities say that they 
will even eat members of their own 
family. 

_They are found generally around 
kitchens, pantries and dining rooms. 
Their hiding places are behind base- 
boards or in fact wherever their thin, 
flat bodies will go, provided they are 
secure from the bright penetration of 
light. .Night is their favorite time to 
work. A faint rustle may be heard 
when one suddenly enters an infested 
room at night. - 

The following has been found to be 
one of the best remedies for the com- 
mon roach or Croton bug, as it is often 
called: borax, four rts; pyrethrum, 
two parts; sodium fluoride, one part. 
These ingredients may be mixed to- 
gether in the proportions given and then 
scattered about the places the roaches 
infest. It is not necessary for them to 
eat the mixture. The simple contact 
will do the work of destruction. The 
above formula, however, does not kill 
the large American roach, and for this 
pest we would advise the following: 
arsenate of soda, one part; flour, fifty 
parts. Mix the two thoroly together 
and place in shallow dishes. This must 
be eaten, as it is a stomach poison. This 
latter formula should never be used un- 
less one knows that the larger-sized 
roaches are present. It is poisonous to 
humans as well as to roaches. For this 
reason it should not be mixed in the 
flour sieve nor placed where it can possi- 
bly be taken for flour.—L. E. N. 





A glass egg which is intended for use 
in the poultry house is a most valuable 
adjunct to the darning basket, It is far 
easier to darn over than the wooden 
darning egg which is sold for this purpose. 























